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THE 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER, 


—~— 


: igpe first three months of 1859 will be celebrated in literary 

annals for a copious outpouring of “ memoirs,” biographical, 
political, epistolary, gossiping, biographico-historical, gossip- 
political, and under divers other permutations and combinations 
of these adjectives, varied as multitudinously as the changes rung 
or ringable upon a peal of church bells—with a pervading flavour 
of scandal, and a notable manifestation of the art of book-making 
—works belonging to this special class have appeared during the 
past quarter in rapid and seemingly inexhaustible successior. - 
In size, interest, and executive ability, these books, of course, 
differ very widely among themselves; yet all have their value, 
in supplying at once pabulum more or less nutritious, but 
undeniably wholesome and substantial, to contemporary readers, 
and providing for future Macaulays a large magazine of raw 
material for their histories. Some indeed may in themselves 
claim at once an historical value; and among these we may class 
M. Guizot’s “Memoirs of My own Time,” of which a new 
volume has recently appeared in a French and English dress, 
The Cornwallis correspondence, and, in a lesser and lower 
degree, the Buckingham “ Memoirs of the Court of George IV.,” 
and the curious fragment written by Catherine of Russia, so 
mysteriously allowed to see the light a century after date, under 
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the editorship of M. Hertzen, belong also to this category. Mr. 
Clayton, labouring also in the historical field, has published a 
volume entitled “ Personal Memoirs of Charles II.,” presenting 
little that is new to a reader of Pepys, Evelyn, and Clarendon ; 
while from across the channel there have arrived the highly 
interesting “ Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans.” Capefigue has 
also produced a couple of companion volumes, containing the 
memoirs of two fair and fail notabilities who adorned the court of a 
monarch quite as licentious, though not perhaps so “merry,” as the 
English Stuart—Louis XV. These books, devoted severally to 
the apotheosis of Pompadour and Du Barry, though they have not 
yet attained the honour of translation into English, nevertheless 
attracted some interest in English literary circles—if, for no 
other reason, as specimens of the liberties which a lively and 
royalist Frenchman ventures to take with history. Among bio- 
graphical memoirs there have appeared during the past few months 
lives of Milton, of Watt, of Douglas Jerrold, and the first volume 
of the long-promised life of Fox, by Lord John Russell. Lady 
“Morgan has published an “odd volume” of memoirs, called “ Pas- 
‘sages from my Autobiography,” and as relating, if not to persons, 
at any rate to things, we may include in the catalogue Mr. 
Morley’s “ Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair.” 

In other departments, the literary harvest of the quarter, 
though sufficiently extensive in number—there were three hundred 
and odd distinct works published in London alone during the 
single month of January—is not distinguished by many produc- 
tions of mark. The usual stream of fiction has issued from the 
novelists’ mill, the most noticeable ingredients of which are duly 
mentioned in the following pages. The Reform movement, be- 
sides the inevitable avalanche of letters, pamphlets, and speeches, 
has stimulated the publication of at least one work deserving com- 
memoration—Mr. John Stuart Mills’s “ Essay on Liberty.” In 
Science nothing important has appeared, except the republica- 
tion, in a collected form, of some of the admirable lectures deli- 
vered by Sir M. Faraday before the Royal Society. Poetry has 
also presented a blank, except of the Burns’s Prize Ode class, et 


infra. 
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History AND Memoirs, 


Mémoires de 0 Imperatrice Catherine II, Ecrit par Elle-méme. 
(London: Triibner & Co.)—Those who expect in these 
Mémoires to find political revelations of the great Empress 
will be disappointed. It is a record of her career, from her 


first engagement with Peter III., through several years of 


her married life, but not reaching to the time even of her 
accession to the throne. It is chiefly a record of feminine 
weaknesses, court squabbles, sicknesses, and recoveries of the 
multitudinous ladies of all kinds and ranks about the Russian 
court—movements not political, but local—without much inte- 
rest, except that always attaching to the sayings and doings of 
imperial personages. The most piquant part relates to her own 
intrigues, and her quarrels with ier husband. Peter conducted 
himself, on all occasions, like a spoilt child, with very little intel- 
leet to set out with; and that little rained by circumstances. 
He carried on his own intrigues in the most open and reckless 
manner, waking his wife by a thump of the fist in the night, to 
compel her to listen to them. Catherine was not long in retali- 
ating. Always foud of admiration, she allowed herself from the 
first to be addressed in terms unfit for a wife to listen to, and 
then proceeded to admit a recognized admirer, whom she did not 
admit for a lover for years, but whom she thought enough about 
to make herself miserable when his movements did not please 
her. In due time she became anxious to have a child, whereupon 
one of the principal ladies of the court coolly advised her to take 
a lover. She took three; one of them her old adorer, whom 
she declared to be the real father of her suecessor—Paul. There 
is much naiveté in the way in which she sets down her emo- 
tions, and the scenes to which they gave rise. These, in fact, 
constitute the charm of the book, in which are many passages 
amply sufficient to redeem the general tameness, not only by their 
individual piquancy, but by the light they throw on the charac- 
ter of the woman, and the manners of the time. Nothing very 
new is given of either; but beth are, in some instances, more 
vividly portrayed—as indeed might be expected—-than in any 
history of the time—numerous and, in some instances, various as 
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these have been. On the whole, the impression is not unfavour- 
able to the Russian court, considering the previous impression 
entertained of its gross and degraded character during the last 
years of that envious, jealous, vicious virago—the empress 
Elizabeth. 

Many of the stories, such as that in which Peter bored a hole 
in the door of the Empress Elizabeth, for the purpose of witness- 
ing her private transactions, afford instances of mingled child- 
ishness and folly which it would not be easy to parallel elsewhere. 
The story is told at great length ; but Peter does not appear to 
have seen much for his trouble. Catherine occasionally favours 
us with an account of the manner in which the court spent the 
day. Sometimes they play all day at Faro; and at other 
times they rise, women and all, at three in the morning, to shoot 
wild-ducks, with nothing else whatever to do throughout the 
entire day. 

Another characteristic anecdote of Peter gives an account of 
his playing with a huge whip till he gave himself a most serious 
wound in the cheek. Similar trivialties fill the volume; even 
the intrigues of Catherine, though her heart is to some degree 
involved, bear the impression of childishness prevalent through- 
out ; and we cannot find in the entire volume any thing to lead 
us to see in the grand-duchess any sign of the greatness of the 
future empress, who left so indelible a stamp on the nation she 
was called to rule, and even on Europe itself. 


Passages from my Autobiography, by Sydney Lady Morgan, 
(Bentley.)—What is the real age of Lady Morgan is a secret 
which, as every one knows, we do not care to tell. The inquiries 
into this mystery, prosecuted at so much trouble by the late Mr. 
Croker, the result of his investigation, and the critical, if not very 
polite, use he made of his discovery, are matters which, not impos- 
sibly, some contemporary “Spence,” may think worth includ- 
ing in his collection of “ literary anecdotes,” bequeathed for the 
benefit of succeeding generations. In the present volume we 
have abundant proof that the authoress, whatever the number of 
her years, still preserves her intellectual youth, Through its 
lively pages she seems absolutely frisking—recounting the coquet- 
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ries, reproducing the minauderies, and enjoying over again the 
triumphs of her career as a beauty, a lionne, and, to some ex- 
tent, even a political “ power,” amidst the gayest circles of May- 
fair, Paris, Florence, and Rome. Some literary Spurgeons have 
preached at her for thus republishing, forty years after date, those 
chronicles of the Vanity-fair in which she played a conspicuous 
réle as figurante. But, after all sermonizing, the reader will be 
fain to acknowledge that the passages from Milady’s autobiography 
are eminently readable, full of life, and fun, and racy anecdote, 
flavoured, but not over-flavoured, with a spice of scandal. The 
present volume relates only to a brief interval of the authoress’s 
life, the date being 1818, and the narrative containing, as Lady 
Morgan herseif states, some “simple records of a transition exist- 
ence, socially employed, and pleasantly and profitably occupied, 
during a journey of a few months from Ireland to Italy.” Inter~ 
preted by the facts, this means that her shrewd and lively book on 
“ France” had attracted much notice on both sides the channel, 
and its celebrity had encouraged Mr. Colburn, the capitalist 
Mecenas of the day, to offer £2000 for a companion work on 
Italy. Lady Morgan accepted the commission, and the “passages” 
now published contain the records, partly in the shape of diary, and 
partly as letters, of the social, fashionable, and political ovations 
which the eclat of past, and the foreshadowing of future literary 
performances brought to her feet. The work is entitled an “odd 
volume,” and the reader may hope that other, if not odder, 
volumes may still be forthcoming. 

An episode, not perhaps undeserving record, has been attached 
to the publication of this book. In reply to a complimentary 
critique, which appeared in a weekly journal, Lady Morgan sent 
a lively acknowledgment in rhyme, comprising four stanzas, of 
which the first ran as follows :— 


“My life is not dated by years, 

For time has drawn lightly his plough ; 
And they say scarce a furrow appears 

To reveal what I ne’er will avow.” 


- Within the se’nnight some literary “ detective” discovered, and 
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published the discovery, that Byron had written once to Lady 
Blessington some verses, in one of which he said— 


“ My life is not dated by years, 
There are moments that act like a plough ; 
And there is not a furrow appears 
But is deep on my heart as my brow.” 


Whereupon the old cry of plagiarism is raised, and the grave 
critic remarks upon the “extraordinary” audacity of Lady 
Morgan in putting forth, as her own composition, the rhymes of 
atiother author. But the only really “extraordinary” circum- 
stance is, that the critic was so taken in as actually to print 
the verses without questioning their perfect originality. Even the 
“detective ” himself could only recollect as “having seen them 
in manuscript,” the Byronic stanzas which Moore printed, in 
his “ Life and Letters, &c., of Lord Byron,” published now these 
thirty years, and which have duly appeared in every complete 
eilition of the poet’s works that has issued from Albemarle Street 
since 1830! This incident shews how rapid is the waning of 
poetical fame. In the bye-gone generation every line which 
Byron wrote was known, and people quoted passages from his 
poetry or his letters, in the same way that they quoted Horace and 
Shakespeare, without the remotest idea of laying themselves 
open to any suspicion of a wish to decorate themselves with 
borrowed plumes. Lady Morgan, in this spirit and belonging to 
t .is generation, thought probably that she was simply attempting 
a jeu d’esprit when turning a stanza of Lord Byron’s inside out. 
Little could she have fancied that her parody would call down 
@ burst of wrath from the grave writer who finds that his sup- 
posed omniseience has been at fault; and still less that her theft 
would be detected by some correspondent gifted with a memory 
long enough to recollect that he had somewhere seen the Byron 
verses “in manuscript.” 


Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Peter Cunningham ; 
now first Chronologically Arranged. Vol. IX. (Bentley.)—The 
ninth and last volume of this meritorious edition of Walpole’s 
Letters is now published. More copious than any of its innumer- 
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able predecessors, enriched by a variety of hitherto unpublished 
letters, and further improved by many sensible notes, and that 
chronological arrangement which Mr. Cunningham claims as the 
special characteristic of the work, this collection of the Wal- 
polian correspondence is still far from complete. The present 
editor himself inserts a few letters from no less than three hitherto 
unopened sources. He confesses his debt to the late J. W. 
Croker for the privilege of selecting from the unpublished letters 
of Walpole to Lord Hertford ; to Mr. J. Forster for the use of 
some hitherto unprinted correspondence between Walpole and 
Cole; and to Mr. Bedford, of the Admiralty, for access to a large 
mass of communication interchanged by Walpole with the 
Messrs. Bedford, his deputies ; or, in other words, the function- 
aries who really fulfilled the duties attached to his sinecure office at. 
the exchequer. Here are three new magazines of raw material for 
the first time investigated, and partially utilized —three new springs 
just “tapped,” but whose waters fill an unknown number of cubic 
feet of cisternage. We cannot, therefore, say of the present work 
that it presents us with a “complete edition” of Walpole’s letters, 
In fact, we never expect to see such an edition ; nor, if the truth 
must be told, do we entirely wish for such a consummation. Wal- 
pole is good always and everywhere ; but after all it is possible 
to have too much of a good thing. As one drawback to the plea- 
sure attending any exhaustive perusal of his correspondence—and 
it becomes especially prominent in Mr. Cunningham’s chrono- 
logical arrangement— Walpole, like all prolific letter-writers, 
used his material twice, thrice, or even several times over. 
Addressing correspondents in different parts of the world, he re- 
peated, for their individual benefit, the same stories, pointed the 
same jokes, and gave the same gossip in a long succession of 
réchaujfés, These repetitions were never literal, The anecdotes 
or the epigrams were always dressed up in a new style, and fla- 
voured with their special soupgons of sauce piquante; and as a 
curious illustration of literary versatility, these variorum editions of 
the same incidents, given by so consummate a master of the episto- 
lary style, are not without interest, just as one may feel curiosity 
in comparing the polyglott versions of a couplet, rendered by cun- 
ning translators into various languages. But this source of in, 
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terest is, after all, a finite quantity. A time comes when we feel 
that we have had enough, even of Horace Walpole. The prac- 
tical value of his voluminous anecdotage to the future historian, 
is very questionable. It has long been discovered that “ Horry” 
cannot be trusted—that he yielded, after a few faint struggles, to 
the impulse of family interest, political bias, or personal pre- 
dilection—and that, as time wore on, and the spirit of mere author- 
ship sank into his soul, he evinced a constantly increasing reluctance 
to sacrifice on the altar of truth either the point of a story or the 
sting of an epigram. When thus limited in value as historical 
documents, the literary appreciation of the Walpole letters, as fur- 
nishing even pleasant reading, must yearly diminish. Every year 
adds to the stock of literature which the student, even of most om- 
nivorous digestion, is obliged to consume. The time at the disposal 
of any of us is also limited. Recent discoveries may have made 
gold more abundant, but the days of our years are not multiplied. 
Art is long, as we are told—and gossip, as we find from experience, 
is immeasurable ; but life is as short as ever. In the present 
edition we have nine volumes of letters, each so big and weighty 
as to be actually painful to handle ; and by way of climax there 
is an index of names and subjects filling more than a hundred 
pages of small print. We are deeply indebted to Walpole and 
‘his editor. It is much to our advantage that the former lived, 
and lounged, and wrote so perseveringly innumerable letters 
to almost innumerable correspondents, concerning matters which 
few knew so well, and none could describe so piquantly as he. 
Especially do we rejoice that Rowland Hill and his penny-post 
system, which reduces all epistolizing to a scanty half page— 
costing four farthings to transmit, and often hardly worth one— 
did not exist in the days of the fourth earl of Orford. We are also 
much obliged to the successive editors—and to Mr. Cunningham 
above all the rest—for their industry in discovering fresh materials, 
and their intelligence in supplying lacunae, explaining allusions, 
and giving us in a brief note the mot d’enigme for some otherwise 
unintelligible reference in the text. But we must, nevertheless, 
confess our hope that, in this edition, the Walpole series of corre- 
spondence has attained the climax of bigness, and that future 
editors will employ their industry in another direction, by re- 
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trenching the text, augmenting the notes, diminishing the number, 
and widening the margin of their selections from the works of so 
prolific a letter-writer. 


Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans (London: Jeff )—This is 
a melancholy book in every way: few princesses ever deserved 
prosperity more, few ever obtained it less, than the Duchess of 
Orleans. Her whole life was one career of unexpected events. 
The daughter of a small German potentate, especially modest 
and retiring, and a Protestant, what right had she to hope to 
be raised to expectancy of the first Catholic throne of Europe ? 
When once placed on that dizzy height, she had as little right 
to expect the succeeding catastrophes—the loss of her husband, 
of the prospective throne of her son, and, finally, of her own life, 
at forty years of age. The present volume is strictly an “ eloge ;” 
but not more than the subject deserved. In following the 
career of the Duchess of Orleans, the writer found nothing to 
blame, every thing to admire. The book is like a chapter from 
the Acta Sanctorum, except that a spirit of reality pervades it 
which it is impossible not to recognize. The life is traced with 
much minuteness, from her infantine career at Mecklenburgh 
Schwerin to her death in an English country-seat. There is 
more of private than of public interest about the volume; 
but it is private interest elevated and adorned by the high posi- 
tion, and, in some respects, the princely virtues of its subject, 
who, though her qualities were not splendid or magnificent, never 
forgot that she was a princess. Many of her letters are included 
in the volume, full of the simplicity, gentleness, and sanctity of 
her nature. The volume is one for the chamber—the record of 
a strange and unique career, which none could study without 
interest, and few without advantage. 


Brother Prince’s Journal: an Account of the Destruction of the 
Works of the Devil in the Human Soul. (London: Hall, Virtue, 
& Co.)—The author of this work is already known to the 
public by one or two curious adventures connected with the 
Agapemone, a social and religious institution which our readers 
may remember, as discovered to be filled with more creature. 
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comforts, and conducted on a more luxurious scale, than is con- 
sistent with our ordivary notions of ultra-religious profession. 
Brother Prince is the founder, if not the actual head, of the 
establishment. In this volume he has given to the world his 
religious. experiences, consisting for the most part of a series of 
alternate passages of spiritual satisfaction and spiritual grief, 
without any thing characteristic or remarkable about it, except 
the intensity with which he was wrapt up in his own emotions 
and sensations; the bare record of which fills up nine-tenths of 
a not very small volume. The most curious thing about it is 
thé conclusion, in which Brother Prince makes a downright 
claim of inspiration for his volume, and declares that his life is 
at an end, for he has now entered into perfect rest with God! 
Enthusiasm goes great lengths, but it is not often that it reaches 
such a height as this. 





TRAVELS. 


Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, and the Top of Mount 
Etna, (Routledge and Co.)—Travellers of the sterner sex who 
have accomplished a great mountain feat—and are pluming them- 
selves thereupon—are somewhat apt now-a-days to be disconcerted 
by being told that a lady has performed the same feat just before 
them. In most eases, the ladies in question are English —though 
we have known remarkably pretty and delicate Frenchwomen 
who have done wonders in this way. It is really curious to read 
an ascent of Mount Etna by a young lady, who talked all the 
while most unaffectedly of her “mamma,” whom she seats com- 
fortably upon an icicle—while she starts off herself to see the 
effects of the last earthquake—all this be it observed, being at 
the funnel of Mount Etna. The authoress gets on wonderfully 
with her ascent ; she does not suffer in the least by the rarefaction 
of the air, though the “poor Italian travellers are quite torn to 
pieces by it ;” and she finds the “ ground pleasantly warm beneath 
our feet,” a rather cool way for a young lady to talk of walking 
upon hot einders, Our authoress indulges in the frail vanity of 
exhibiting her classical learning on opportunity, but she hag a 
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buoyant spirit—a keen eye for the picturesque—and a lively 
style, which carries us onward in pleasant guise through the sunny 
regions she describes. She has, in singular perfection, the gift of 
scene-painting in words—the most enviable, and one of the most 
useful, which a traveller can possess. We especially like her 
description of Sicily, as “a whole island, large as a kingdom— 
an ocean stretching into space, one with the sky, if any horizon 
cuts out between them, it is African land; that tiny speck is 
Malta, » bit of English ground; to the north, a row of dark 
audacious mountains run in one long line between two seas, and 
fore Calabria—all else is air, you stand alone, a few soft rosy 
streaks beneath seeming to lie on the water till you are hurried 
above the clouds, clear and spotless immensity your sky.” This 
is not only a glowing but a true description of one of the finest 
scenes in nature. Passages of equal felicity abound throughout 
the volume—which is one of the most perfect descriptions of 
southern scenery in our volumes of travel. 


Two Journeys to Japan, 1856-7; by Kinahan Cornwallis ; 
2 vols. (Newby).—The matter-of-factism of the present day is 
a sad drawback in the way of travelling authors. We don’t like 
to be astonished. When we meet any thing that surprises us, 
our first idea, without further thought or examination, is— 
“ Incredulus odi!” Mr. Cornwallis has come an age tov late ; 
a century ago we should have been ready to hear and believe, 
with the implicit faith of children, his marvellous stories about 
Japan. We could have followed him, with his Japanese host, 
into the marble bath into which the ladies of the family enter 
without scruple, while both himself and the host aforesaid are in 
the state of zephyrs, and without betraying the least emotion, 
not only look quietly on, but commence, or rather complete, 
their own disarray—for the stripping is no sooner begun than it 
is ended. We could have looked on with him while one 
Japanese gentleman rips open his own bowels, to avoid being 
jostled in the market-place ; and another, because he is kicked. 
We could have seen native beauties vying with each other in 
grace, symmetry, and civility (to call it by its simplest term) 
for strangers. Mr. Cornwallis travels in an eastern paradise, of 
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which we have read in fable, but never experienced the real- 
ization in a modern book of travels. How much of the work is 
true, we cannot say. The author exhibits much knowledge of 
Japanese life—so much, that we are willing to accept the sub- 
stance of his narrative; but ‘as to the embroidery, we must take 
that for what it is worth—the outpourings of a clever, ingenious, 
and fanciful man. He has written, however, a very amusing 
book ; and as such, we are willing to take it as it stands. 





PoETRY. 


Prize Ode on Robert Burns, by Isa Craig, (Blackwood.)— 
Poems sometimes happen—like accidents. The most redoubtable 
casualty of this description which the present literary generation 
has witnessed is, beyond question, the occurrence of six hundred 
and twenty-one poetical effusions, contemporaneously streaming 
forth in honour of Robert Burns. The cause which provoked 
this outbreak, as every one knows, was the fifty-guinea prize, offer- 
ed for the best ode apropos of the Centenary festival in honour of 
the “Ayrshire Ploughman,” at the Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
celebrated on Tuesday the 25th of January last. The result, be- 
sides attracting fifteen thousand visiters to the palace, established 
the interesting and very unexpected literary fact that England, 
or rather Scotland, including that appanage of the old Scottish 
kingdom commonly called England, possesses at least six hundred 
poets whose faculty was unknown to the world, and probably 
even to themselves, until the advertisement of the Sydenham 
directors brought it to light. Among the mass of competing 
rhymes a moderate proportion, we are assured, were indifferent ; 
the far larger number we believe, and in some cases where the 
writers have since rushed into print we know, were execrably bad. 
But good or bad alike enjoyed a privilege not always accorded to 
poetry of far higher mark and merit, that of being perused by at 
least three readers not belonging to the poet’s own private circle 
of acquaintance. If the whole budget of competing odes had been 
printed in extenso, the resulting volume would have proved highly 
curious, though perhaps not very edifying. Fancy the “ present- 
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ment” of Robert Burns from six hundred and twenty-one points 
of view! The “ point of view” adopted by the successful com- 
petitor, or rather competitrix, for the directors’ guineas, is, that 
the object of her verses is a King and something more. The key- 
note to her ode is, that Burns 


“ More of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings 
Than all her kings.” 


And this idea of kingship is worked out afterwards through a 
series of stanzas containing many clever images not inharmoniously 
versified, Whether this regal similitude—as applied to Burns of 
all poets in the world—is true, or even contains truth enough to 
satisfy the very elastic requirements of poetical symbolism, may be 
doubted. But it is unfair to be hypercritical on a prize poem. 
Any one who has read—and still more those who have tried to 
write—a “ Newdegate,” can appreciate the difficulty of the task. 
The result of the competition is on the whole quite as satisfactory 
as could have been fairly expected. Of all parties concerned, 
those most to be commiserated were the judges, condemned by 
their self-imposed duties to read, digest, and compare a series of 
verses, comprising on the whole more than fifteen thousand lines, © 
many of which were stupefying from their inanity, and others— 
which of course gave the greatest annoyance and trouble, provok- 
ing from the reckless way in which the writers spoiled or wasted 
some very poetically imagined ideas, The final decision of the 
arbiters has been much impugned. How could it be otherwise, 
with 620 rejected candidates and their friends permeating society, 
and insinuating sinister suspicions in every direction? Among 
other surmises it is hinted—but only among those disappointed 
persons—that the selection of a lady competitor for the prize wasa 
“foregone conclusion ;” the judges having, according to this 
hypothesis, picked out all the contributions written in feminine 
hands, and chosen the best of them out of malice prepense, and 
with a predetermination that the laurel should crown the brow, 
and the guineas fall into the pocket, of a poetess. We are bound, 
however, to state that, out of the three or four score rival “odes” 


which have. since obtained publicity through different channels, 
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there is not one of merit enough to impugn either the impartiality 
or the critical acumen of the judges. The experiment, nevertheless, 
can hardly be said to have proved sufficiently successful to warrant 
‘a repetition. Poets cannot be made by proffer of a purse of 
gold, any more than by act of parliament. “Commemoration 
festivals,” moreover, are decidedly becoming a nuisance. It would 
require no very extensive research to find a decent pretext for 
celebrating some jubilee in honour of the birth, the cieath, or 
other memorable eventuality in the career of some poet, artist, or 
‘miscellaneous member of the large army of “literary geniuses,” 
at least upon six days in every week. Commemorations in that 
case, and provided always that the thing were found to pay, 
might be reduced to a system. Programmes for the ceremonial 
fit and proper in every case, would then be prepared with the 
same regard for propriety, the same liberal use of upholstery 
decorations, and the same disregard of all higher sympathies that 
‘are employed or recognized in the annual procession of Lord 
Mayor's day. Skeleton “odes” for each occasion would also be 
abundantly fortheoming, with rhymes and imagery all complete, 
adapted either for public or private use, just as we find an abun- 
dant provision of “readings,” “thoughts,” or “reflections,” for 
every day in the year. 

Rejected Odes for the Burns's Festival (Routledge.)—The 
temptation afforded to the parodist by the competition for a 
prize ode on Burns was of course irresistible. Under cover of 
this pretext, a collection of burlesque poems has appeared, in 
which the mannerisms of our most popular contemporary authors 
are imitated and exaggerated tant bien que mal. That the 
number of poets extant in the present generation is very limited, 
appears from the fact that, among the authors selected for parod y 
we find Thackeray, who very seldom writes in rhyme ; and Carlyle, 
who has never, to our knowledge, been guilty of that offence, 
whatever may be the poetical attributes of his prose. The idea 
on which this thin volume was founded is obvious, and not 
new. It has become rather a stale expedient to encore the 
“Rejected Addresses.” This notion has moreover been already 
worked out by the contributors to Punch, with a skill that defies 
rivalry, and a copiousness which leaves little room for successors. 
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NOVELS. 


What will He do with It? a Novel; by Sir E. B. Lytton, 
4 vols. (W. Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh.)—This 
novel, introduced to the public nearly two years ago, falls within 
the literature of the quarter, by its simultaneous publication as 
a separate work, and its conclusion in the serial where it origin- 
ally appeared—Blackwood s Magazine. Judged in its entirety, 
the tale gains in some respects and loses in others. There can 
be little doubt but that it is too long; that the interest flags in 
many places ; that the plot is scarcely strong enough to bear so 
weighty a superstructure, extending over four closely-printed 
volumes. On the other hand, the immense mass of observation, 
alternately clever and profound—the sparkling sentences—the 
keen appreciation of character—the admirable sense of situation, 
repeated so frequently through so long a work, excite our admi- 
ration of the author's powers to an extent at least equal to that 
produced by any of his former works. We will not analyze a 
plot familiar to most of our readers, and the greater part of 
which has been so long before the public ; in fact, like most 
works published in serials, it is rather a succession of plots than 
a continuous plot in itself. Its merit is in the separate scenes, 
the observations, and the characters. Of the former there sre 
not many equal to some we could select from former works 
of the author; while of those below the very highest mark, 
there are more than usual. Of the characters, that of Guy 
Darrell, though in some respects overstrained, is on the whole 
one of the most successful of Sir B. Lytton’s delineations. The 
disappointed man has often been the theme of the fictionist ; but 
in this instance it is a man who had attained all for which we 
are most in the habit of striving—fame, wealth, honour—throw- 
ing up all in disgust, because deeply wounded in his domestic 
relations, retiring disgusted into solitude; yet there finding, one 
by one, his better and nobler feelings awakened, till he is again 
led back into society: all this forms a noble subject, and is 
treated throughout with a masterly hand. All the originality 
of the characters of the tale depends upon blighted domestic 
affections, which may, in fact, be regarded as its chief “ motive,” 
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to use a musical phrase. The most prominent female personage, 
“grim Arabella Crane,” like Guy Darrell, has had her affections 
betrayed; and in the same way, though under very different cir- 
cumstances, her better feelings are evolved by the course of 
events, till a harsh and detestable woman ends by exacting our 
warmest sympathies. Then again, old Losely, vagabond as he 
is, who sacrifices his fame and happiness to save a worthless 
son, owes his interest to the same conception. In the rest of 
the characters no attempt is made to take them out of the 
ordinary class. The practised politician shows himself at every 
‘turn; not an opportunity is lost of some political illustration or 
analogy, often apt and always amusing. The House of Vipont, 
as a specimen of a time-serving political aristocracy, is quite 
a model in its way; there, however, Sir B. Lytton sinks the 
historian in the satirist, and many of his keener allusions have 
not the general application which they seem to bear, and 
which the writer himself would hesitate to give them in sober 
sadness. 


Adam Bede; by George Elliot (William Blackwood & Sons, 
London and Edinburgh.)—The author, or authoress—for report 
says the name of Elliot is assumed, and, moreover, that the 
works published under that name are written by more than one 
person—the author, we say, of this tale, is already known by his 
“Scenes of Clerical Life.” The stories contained in the two vo- 
lumes of those “scenes” —though full of improbabilities, and often 
. written in a spirit not altogether to be approved—yet contain much 
vigorous writing and originality of thought, which unquestion- 
ably raise it above the level of the ordinary works of the day. 
The present story carries the excellences, and in some respect the 
faults, of the previous one yet farther. Adam Bede is a stalwart 
carpenter, full of right feeling and warm passion—a village hero 
in fact—with all the energy and honesty about him of the nor- 
thern districts of England, of which he is a native. There isa 
pretty country lass, full of life and spirits, but with narrow views 
and. ideas—Hetty by name—with whom he is in love. She is, 
unfortunately, carried away by the admiration of the young squire 
of the parish, Arthur Donnathorne, who, working upon her fancy 
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for finery, and hope of one day becoming a lady, seduces her. The 
usual consequences ensue; poor Hetty leaves her child to die, 
and is only just saved from being actually hung. She is, in fact, 
transported, and dies miserably. So far the story is commonplace 
enough. But there is a second hercine, Dinah, who becomes a 
preaching woman of the Wesleyan sect, going about comforting 
the afflicted, and sacrificing herself for every body. Adam Bede 
eventually marries her; but, with all the care of the author, the 
interest of the tale centres in Hetty and the squire, whose loves, 
unfortunate as they are, have not at the first a guilty intention. 
The squire is a fine fellow; Hetty is a good portraiture of a 
pretty country girl ; and we sympathize with their mutual follies 
and frailties, while we can only admire at a distance the un- 
earthly purity of Dinah, and the stern resolution of Adam. So 
far the tale is faulty ; but the idea and heads of the scene are of 
the very highest order of excellence. We could fill pages with 
passages of force and sentiment—many of them original—all of 
them nobly expressed. There is a long description of the festi- 
vities attending the coming of age of the young squire, which, for 
many touches of human nature, and delineation of rustic life un- 
der excitement, is quite a masterpiece in its way. There is so 
much of sterling excellence in the author—so much above the 
common style of writing—that if he could but learn to correct his 
yearning after the impossible, and harmonize his sympathies—if 
he could impress a little more novelty into his plots, and give 
up describing superhuman excellences—he might take his stand 
as one of the most interesting, as he certainly is one of the most 
able, writers of the day. His style contains many beauties and 
felicities of expression, and adds not a little to the effect of his 
forcible, and often noble, sentiment. He is a warm lover of truth, 
whether of description or of character; and our consciousness of 
the sincerity and earnestness of his writing causes us to respect 
him even when he is most in fault. In his first work he tried his 
wings—in the present he has fairly put forth his powers; and 
succeeded so well, that we look forward with no common interest 
to his next production, which will show the place he is likely to 
occupy permanently amongst the writers of fiction of the present 


age. 


Cc 
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Gilbert Midhurst : a Tale. By C.F. Howard, (London : Hope 
& Co.}—This novel consists, to a greater extent, we believe, 
than any novel we ever knew, of dialogue. This same dialogue 
is essentially of a most uncomfortable kind; it consists of a 
variety of uncomfortable latitudinarian and infidel disquisitions, 
which have such an effect upon poor Gilbert Midhurst, the hero, 
that from a pious, simple, contented young man he is turned 
out a most unsatisfactory infidel. He is engaged to a most 
amiable young lady, whom he feels called upon to give up when 
he takes to his new line of opinions. He gets into Parliament, 
and, at the same time, into a multitude of scrapes, which end in 
his reformation, as regards both opmions and conduct. He is 
quite ruined, but rushes back to his old haunts—meets with 
his former love, who is by this time a lady of fortune, marries her 
and becomes ahappy man. There are passages of some force in 
the metaphysical disquisitions ; but in the greater part the real 
commonplaceness of the idea is scarcely concealed by a certain 
quaintness of style which the author has attained: neither this 
nor the moral catastrophe are sufficient to redeem the inherent 
distaste, and, we must add, mischief of the attacks upon all that 
we are accustomed to hold in respect ; and the degraded view 
taken both of morals and society. 


Right or Wrong ; by Jeraldine C. Jewsbury, (London : Hurst & 
Blackett.) —Few persons will hesitate as to the answer they will 
give in respect of the “right” or the “wrong” of this novel. 
Father Paul is a member of a society of monks, belonging to one 
of the many orders rife in Europe two centuries ago—whose 
avowed mission is benevolence—and who are permitted to walk 
at large into the world. He has not taken an absolute vow 
of celibacy, but he has promised to obey the rules of his order, 
of which celibacy is one. He meets with the daughter of a 
retired officer—poor, helpless, sick, and with none else to tend 
him—and takes a warm interest in her welfare. She is, with 
her father, persuaded to leave her home, for one provided by 
a roué viscount, who gets a lettre de cachet, shuts the father 
np in the Bastile, and seduces the girl after a false marriage. 
Paul again meets with her in her distress, actually marries her, 
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and lives with her for twenty years without telling her that he 
ig a monk. The secret comes out at last, and he is tried for 
the offence; but pardoned by the interference of one of the 
king’s mistresses, Thus a very questionable proceeding is termi- 
nated by rather impure means, But Father Paul, and Marguerite, 
the heroine, are both especial favourites with the authoress ; and 
the former especially is, in his ordinary life, a model of manly 
virtues, and, to crown all, earnest to a degree for the discipline 
of his convent, which he is himself all the while violating so 
flagrantly. His excuse is that he was originally a man of the 
world, who had been driven, by disappointment and pique, into 
a course of life for which he was not fitted. The authoress is 
not altogether responsible for the story, which is in the “ Causes 
Célebres ;” for the rest her style is pleasant, and often vigorous, 
the interest of her narrative well sustained, and the features of 
French society at the time of Louis XV. admirably portrayed. 





MILITARY. 


The Armies of the Great Powers; by Lascelles Wraxall, 
(Allen & Co.)—Whether the Great Powers “mean mischief,” 
by the unfathomable speeches, the double-edged diplomatic notes, 
the sphynx-phrased articles in the Moniteur, and other 
ambiguous voices with which Europe has been well nigh stunned 
for some months, remains at this hour an inscrutable mystery. 
What means of mischief they possess, are set forth in Captain 
Wraxall’s volume in very legible type. The aggregate total is 
enormous. A million of beatings, says Shakespeare, is a great 
matter. The sovereigns of Europe are owners, among them, of 
not one but several millions of beaters. If war is postponed, 
it will not be from any want of readiness, or magnitude, in its 
appropriate machinery. As enumerated by the present author, 
we find that the standing army of Austria—the oldest in Europe, 
comprises 457,000 infantry, 67,000 cavalry, and 69,000 artillery, 
total 593,000 men, besides engineers and gendarmerie. Prussia, 
from her population of scarcely seventeen millions, raises 
218,500 infantry of the line, and “first levy” retains 142,000 
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men as reserves, and “second levy” has 48,800 cavalry, and 
37,000 artillery ; total 304,360. France has 300,000 infantry, 
86,000 cavalry, 60,000 artillery, and 90,000 Zouaves, &c.; total 
536,000. The Constitutionnel, we may remark, in a recent 
summary of the military forces of the empire, derived ostensibly 
from official sources, brought up the total on the war establish- 
ment to 682,000 men of all arms, Russia, of whose army 
Captain Wraxall confesses that he does not know much, or 
think highly, is set down at 637,000. Last among the Great 
Powers comes England, with an army able, as the author 
computes, to take the field about 120,000 strong in infantry, 
12,000 in cavalry, and with 20,000 artillery; total 152,000 men, 
or nearly one-half the Prussian army, and little more than a 
fourth of the French, Austrian, and Russian levies. Grand total 
for the Five Powers, 2,223,000. Captain Wraxall enlivens his 
statistical and technical accounts of these several ariies, with 
descriptions of dress, accoutrements, discipline; criticizing very 
freely the qualities and defects which he thinks are perceptible 
in each. Altogether, he has collected a mass of information not 
elsewhere easily accessible, and of which the publication is 
peculiarly well timed at the present moment. 





NATURAL History. 


Seaside v. Aquarium; by J. Harper. (Nimmo, Edinburgh.)— 
It has become the fashion lately to treat natural history in a 
flippant style, not altogether suited to the subject. This is 
especially the practice with treatises on marine zoology, in which 
the writers think it necessary to assume a tone intended to be 
light and airy, but which very frequently is simply vulgar. We 
could name two or three of our popular writers of distinction who 
have fallen into this mistake. Mr. Harper is as free from it as 
most of them ; yet, even in his descriptions, we cannot say that we 
much admire the calling a shellfish “Mr. Whelk,” and similar 
bits of quasi slang. We should not have stopped to notice what, 
after all, is a trifle, except that the practice is really getting so 
common, and our books of natural history will, if it goes on, be 
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so thoroughly disfigured by it that it requires checking in time. 
Mr. Harper is evidently an enthusiast in his studies, and his 
descriptions are given with a vigour and piquancy due to a genuine 
lover of the subject. However great may be the love of nature for 
itself in the professional naturalist, the habit of scientific detail is 
apt to extend and somewhat burden his details in the eyes of the 
general reader. But Mr. Harper is not a professional naturalist ; 
and there is nothing in his volume which every one cannot relish 
and appreciate. Many of his observations, like those of most 
clever amateurs, are full of originality ; and many of his stories 
are new; though, on this head, we could have well spared that 
eternal description by Edward Forbes of the breaking up of 
the star-fish. This anecdote has been so long the stock property 
of every writer on zoology, that we begin to be almost tired of it. 

Mr. Harper—a keen observer in external matters—throws 
much light on the habits of almost all the animals which come 
under his observation. The oyster, the star-fish, the hermit crab, 
and a multitude of others of the tribe, are treated with a shrewd- 
ness of conjecture and a felicity of style, which really place the 
present amongst the most interesting books on natural history 
that we have seen for a long time. 
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REVIEWS. 


SEE 


INDIAN HEROES AND INDIAN REFORM. 


[ is not possible that there should be a man amongst us who 
ean read the details of the great Indian revolt without 
emotion. The deeds of individual daring would excite an honest 
pride, the records of treachery and massacre would call forth a 
burning indignation in the breasts of all. Coupled with these, 
there would be an earnest desire to know something more of the 
occupation, the habits, the previous career of those men who 
suddenly appeared as burning and shining lights on an horizon 
which was darkened by disaster, and who seemed, like the eagles 
of Napoleon, to hover from victory to victory, and to scare by 
their presence their almost countless foes. Who is there among 
us that does not recollect the anxiety which prevailed in the 
months of September and October, 1857, to learn “ something 
more about Havelock;” or who fails to remember the interest 
which was excited by the almost fabulous victories of the heroic 
Nicholson—a man whose splendid career confirmed the truth of 
the aphorism, that genius is of no particular avocation—that, cen- 
tred in one individual, it can at one moment rule a province and 
control courts, at the next can command armies, and change the 
fortunes of a campaign? But there were others, too, whose 
names, but fifteen months ago, filled the public ear. In the 
lower provinces there were, in addition to Havelock, the fiery, 
generous-hearted Neill, the first who restored victory to our 
standards—the civilian Gubbins, whose firm and resolute cha- 
racter beat down insurrection in the very hot-bed of Hindooism— 
Venables, the indigo-planter, who united in his own person the 
various functions of governor, administrator, and commander, 
who recovered Azungurh when abandoned in heedless panic by 
the civilians stationed there—Inglis, whose too modest story of 
the defence of Lucknow, and possibly whose relationship to one 
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of the principal members of a cabinet who have set their faces 
against nepotism, have deprived of honours awarded to others of 
not greater celebrity—and lastly, Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
Christian, the patriot, the soldier—whose every thought was of 
his fellow-men, and whose devotion to duty illustrated his every 
action. In the north-west provinces and the Punjab, were 
others whose gallant achievements did not the less engross the 
attention of their fellow-countrymen in England. Have we not 
all been animated by a feeling of enthusiasm, tinged though it 
might be with mourning and regret, as we read of the death of 
that gallant boy, the leader of the Guides, in their first encounter 
with the enemy, and who, struck down by a bullet, feeling death 
coming over him, exclaimed to his comrades—dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori? Young, handsome, possessing a noble heart 
and a geperous disposition, the untimely death of Quintin Battye 
was mourned by high and low throughout India. An ex-governor- 
general was affected to tears when he heard the ill tidings, 
for to know was to honour and admire him. Then there were 
Chamberlain and Nicholson, like two paladins of old ; Tombs, the 
charmed hero of more than an hundred fights; Hodson, of 
Hodson’s horse—what a full and eloquent description do not 
those four words present! the two Greatheds, Edwardes, Sidney 
Colton, Wilson, Montgomery; and, last of all, the man who stands 
facile princeps in the suppression of the rebellion, whose self- 
possession in the very height of the calamity never faltered, 
whose confidence in the future never wavered, who was ever 
prompt to do the right thing at the right moment, and whose 
vigorous sagacity, aided by a ready tact, at once defied respon- 
sibility, and enabled him to carry out, with a steady imperturba- 
bility, the measures which he considered essential to the safety of 
theempire. We but express the opinion of every man of note or 
mark in India, as we are sure that we only anticipate the impartial 
verdict of history, when we claim for John Lawrence the chief 
share in the salvation of India. His was the action alike of the 
head and of the hand—of the head which devised, of the hand 
which carried out those strong, simple, energetic measures by 
which alone he believed success was attainable. A man of 
inferior moral qualities would have hesitated when hesitation 
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was equivalent to destruction; one more under the influence of 
routine would have dreaded the responsibility of casting to the 
winds every rule and regulation which interfered with the line 
he had marked out for himself. We can imagine what would 
have been the sensations of one of the red-tapists of Calcutta, 
had he been suddenly transferred to the throne and the respon- 
sibilities of the Punjab. Like Mazeppa on his desert steed, or 
Johnny Gilpin on his unaccustomed courser, he would have 
been hurried on, without will or volition of his own, till his 
exertions had been consummated in the destruction of the 
empire. 

Happily for us it was otherwise. On the first appearance of 
the danger, Sir John Lawrence, finding that the sudden and 
almost simultaneous insurrection throughout India had confined 
the practical power of the governor-general within the limits of 
Calcutta, and that the European and well-disposed native autho- 
rities were in danger of being paralysed for want of a head, un- 
hesitatingly seized the supreme authority, raised forced loans— 
a measure by which he compelled the wealthy inhabitants of the 
Punjab to feel an interest in his success—levied armies, ap- 
pointed generals, placed the most fitting men in the best 
positions. It was Sir John Lawrence who dared to take 
Nicholson, a regimental captain and commissioner of a civil 
district, from his employment, and made him a brigadier-general, 
thus investing him with power and authority over the colonels 
and brigadiers who might otherwise have superseded him: it 
was his moral and material support that enabled General Wilson 
to maintain his position before Delhi: he it was whose strong 
character, influencing all with whom it came in contact, kept 
steadfast to British interests those Rajas and Maharajas whose 
territories lie between Delhi and Lahore. May it not indeed be 
said of him, in the language of the most eloquent of living 
orators, that “his character created his career?” It was that 
strong thorough character which first attracted notice towards 
him in 1846, when simply magistrate at Delhi, which subse- 
quently, at the crisis of the fortunes of the Punjab, caused him 
to be invested with the chief authority, and which now, finally 
in 1857, enabled him at once to control, destroy, incite, influence, 
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and bring into action the various human elements by which he 
was surrounded. Never, perhaps, was displayed in more 
exquisite perfection the sublime power of managing mankind. 
Can we wonder, then, that when his deeds, and the deeds of 
others who acted the principal parts in the great drama of 1857, 
were recorded in England—can we wonder that the newspaper 
columns were scanned with an uncontrollable eagerness to learn 
who these men were by whom such acts had been performed ? 
Little was known of them in their native land. They had, with 
scarcely an exception, been sent out, whilst yet in their teens, to 
earn their fortune in the torrid zone, in that Eastern peninsula 
which has so often come to be regarded by many of those who have 
visited it with the fondness and attachment of a home. It 
would not, we think, be an utterly profitless theme, were we to 
trace the ordinary career of one of these soldiers of fortune 
subsequent to his first departure from England. We will 
imagine him to leave his home, his anxious and devoted parents, 
his sorrowing sisters, depressed for the moment, but full of the 
most glowing anticipations. He has but lately left school, and his 
reading has not been very extensive ; nevertheless, in forethought 
of his future career, his wet half-holidays have been devoted to 
a perusal of the classic pages of Napier, or of the delightful 
fictions of the historian of the “Consulate and the Empire.” 
He has almost shaken off his schoolboy antipathy to the French 
and, were he to confess the hidden secrets of his soul, he would 
nearly as soon visit the field of Austerlitz as Waterloo. His 
joyous anticipations do not decrease on the voyage. By the 
time that Gibraltar is reached, sea-sickness has given way to 
healthy appetite, and the sorrows of parting have yielded to the 
delights of independence and new scenery. The strangeness 
of Malta, its narrow streets, its wonderful churches, its beggars, 
the picturesque costume of the women, charm the imagination 
and delight the eye. At Alexandria he obtains a glimpse of the 
site of that battle but for which, he thinks with a sigh, 
Napoleon might have realized his earliest and most glorious 
vision. Cairo is quickly reached, and there he realizes the 
marvellous truth of the Arabian Nights: and, while he revels in 
the enjoyment of a Turkish bath, he wonders whether the 
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handsome Moslem sipping his coffee by his side might not 
possibly be a pacha in disguise. The sight of Suez, with its 
filth, its beggars, its brackish water, and its swarming vermin, 
somewhat dissipates the vision which Cairo had conjured up, 
but nevertheless it is new; and is he not about to venture on 
the Red Sea, and skirt the shores of Palestine, and the track of 
the Hebrews? Peradventure he rises early for the very purpose 
of personally inspecting the spot by which the way across the 
sea was opened to them. But he has not much time for explor- 
ing, and Aden is before him. Here, for the first time perhaps, 
he feels that the East is not a garden. The aspect of this dreary, 
comfortless spot, is sufficient to daunt the most enthusiastic. 
But he is assured by his companions that India is much better 
than this, and the blue-devils quickly evaporate. The green 
and sunny aspect of Galle is more cheering even than these 
assurances ; and, should he land, he will find that hospitality and 
kindness are virtues which nowhere flourish more luxuriantly 
than in Ceylon. At Madras, too, every thing is new and strange ; 
he sees, for the first time, sepoys, and palanquins, and punkas, to 
say nothing of catamarans with their all but naked occupants. 
But at Calcutta the climax is reached ; here, then, all his antici- 
pations are realized to the full. He steams up a river, noble in 
_ appearance, between banks which, at first low and sandy, begin 
soon to be covered with the richest verdure. As he nears the city, a 
full view of its magnificence bursts upon him, It is not the suburb 
of Garden Reach, with its splendid houses and sloping lawns, 
that most attracts his attention, but the city itself, truly a city of 
palaces, vying in its outside holiday appearance with the finest 
cities in the world. But he is scarcely landed before the stern 
duties of his new career snatch him from the contemplation of 
seenes whose interest daily lessens with their decreasing novelty. 
He is posted to a regiment. Here, again, all is new. He has 
companions of his own rank with whom to mingle in social inter- 
course; those of a maturer age to guide, control, or direct him. If 
it be the cold season, he finds all the amusements of his native 
country awaiting his patronage. The cricket tent, theatricals, 
riding, shooting, hunting, all offer an inducement to be idle. 
Possibly, too, he finds not a few of the officers of his regiment 
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giving themselves up wholly to one or other of these pursuits. 
The temptation is very great, and for the first few months he _ 
generally succumbs. By degrees, however, a sensibility to his 
position steals over him. He finds that his ignorance of the 
language makes him in every respect a dependent being; that 
his want of attention to drill leaves him open to the rebukes of 
his colonel ; whilst his carelessness with respect to his accounts 
leaves him short of funds. He at once determines to turn over 
a new leaf, and to reform. 

The drill portion is soon accomplished. Ordinary attention 
to his duties will soon make the youthful officer a proficient in 
the knowledge of company drill. The financial matter, with the 
expenses of a mess, a band, a horse, and last not least, a moon- 
shee to keep up, is a more difficult matter, and the study of the 
language is even less attainable. 

Few indeed can comprehend the difficulties in the way of ac- 
quiring the native language, which lie in the way of a young 
officer who has been born and brought up in England. The 
idiom, the construction, the pronunciation of the Hindoostanee 
language, the very formation of the letters, are so entirely differ- 
ent from those to which the student had previously been accus- 
tomed, that it will cause little surprise to learn that some are 
tempted to despair, a few even are beaten and resign. Never- 
theless the majority honourably and nobly persevere, sacrificing 
to this great end their cricket, their shooting, and all their 
amusements, never resting night or day till the great object be 
attained. When we say that there are few—very few—who pass 
the prescribed examination before they have served two years in 
India, and many not till the expiration of five or six, or even 
eight or ten years, it will be readily imagined that the examina- 
tion is no light or easy matter. The ordeal once successfully 
passed, the young officer feels at once a new being. His aspira- 
tions may soar higher. A noble ambition opens to him. At 
present he finds himself very lightly worked, it is true, but very 
poorly paid. He is ill-contented with this stand-still condition. 
His study of the languages has made him sensible that there is 
no state in life so happy as that of labour, especially if that 
labour should lead to his being able to benefit his adopted 
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country, and to earn for himself a just renown. He pants for 
honourable employment. Looking round, he sees that, though 
the high places of the land are mostly filled by civilians, there 
are some left open for such as he. The dictum of Sir Charles 
Napier, that he would rather have a hard-working soldier than 
a Bengal civilian, rings in his ears: he feels that he is capable 
of harder work than the civilians around him: his knowledge, 
his capabilities, are as good: he has a greater object to strive 
for than they, because his future must depend entirely on his 
exertions—for he cannot, as they, claim an appointment as a 
virtual right ; he therefore sets himself boldly to the task, and 
strives fora political appointment. He may at once be taken 
in hand by some one possessing the power to give him an open- 
ing, or he may be compelled to bide his time. But that time 
is but seldom thrown away. Attaching himself either to the 
engineer for instruction in his department, or accompanying 
the civil authorities in their tours, and attending their kutch- 
erries, the young candidate manages to qualify himself in many 
matters which are likely to be of immense service to him in his 
after career. At length the goal is reached, the leash is slipped, 
and our young officer is a political. How instantly every quality 
of mind and body is brought into action! He must not only be 
a good linguist, patient in investigating complaints, prompt and 
decided in his judgment, but he must possess strength of body, 
nerves which cannot be shaken, an endurance which can stand 
any amount of fatigue. He must be able at the most sudden 
call to ride sixty, eighty, or a hundred miles at a stretch: he 
must be prepared to do this alone, in a district which, possibly, 
has been but recently annexed, and which is swarming with 
people disaffected to our rule: he must think and act on a 
moment, conscious that the decision of that moment is fraught 
with immense consequences. Alone amidst Asiatics, he must 
comport himself as one worthy of their respect, their esteem, 
even of their affection. Whatever his own feelings may be, his 
conduct towards them must be always equable. 

These may seem hard conditions; but that they have been 
fulfilled over and over again, is one of the glories of the Indian 
Army. During the late trying crisis, there is not one solitary 
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instance of any thing approaching to misconduct on the part of 
the military-politicals! On the contrary, we have seen them 
tried in all circumstances, under every aspect, and invariably 
have they acquitted themselves with honour, and achieved suc- 
cess. Need we mention Colonel Edwardes, who devoted his 
great talents to the pacification and order of a province which 
had been the most disturbed under our rule, and, with the 
assistance of that fine old soldier, Sidney Colton, commanding 
a marvellous success? We have already referred to Nicholson, 
taken from the employment of a political to command an army. 
We will select another example, one amongst many, and call the 
attention of our readers to the life of Hodson, of Hodson’s 
Horse. 

The mention of that name carries our memory some twelve 
years back, when we saw this warrior of after years in his sunny 
youth. It was at Subathoo, shortly after he had joined his 
splendid regiment, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. He could not be 
seen even then, young and unknown to fame as he was, without 
attracting a large share of notice. He was tall and broad- 
shouldered, with a very manly deportment. The light hair 
clustered round a capacious furehead; and, whilst the expression 
was soft and even womanly, the lines on the mouth showed that 
thought was familiar to him. He was a most agreeable, intelli- 
gent companion—one who made friends very rapidly. It was 
the only glimpse we ever had of him. His name was borne 
aloft all over India; he was heard of as the hard, bold, enduring 
rider—the intrepid leader, the indefatigable political. As such 
he was every where recognised ; and even his enemies have given 
him credit for the possession of such accomplishments as these. 

We believe he had many more. It is impossible, indeed, to 
read the letters which a brother’s care and affection have given 
to the world, without being struck with the remarkable purity 
of sentiment which characterizes every line. These letters, ad- 
dressed to his intimate relations, and never designed for publica- 
tion, a practice which Hodson held in detestation, contain the 
inmost thoughts and feelings of his heart throughout every vicis- 
situde of his career. We can trace in them, from the first, the 
highest and most lofty aspirations. There was the ambition for 
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honour and renown—the noblest, perhaps, of which our humanity 
is in itself capable; but there was with it, we are disposed to 
believe, a humble and devout reliance on his Maker. It may be 
said of him, as of his friend and patron Sir Henry Lawrence, 
that duty was his fixed star. On no occasion do we find that 
Hodson ever spared himself, or ever grumbled at the fatigues 
and hardships he was called upon to undergo. On the contrary, 
he rejoiced in them all. He was not only ever ready to carry 
out the orders of his chief, but to do the utmost that could be 
accomplished in the direction indicated. His tactics, when 
appointed to accompany a brigadier who did not come up to his 
idéal of the Napier school, shew what the man was made of 
(pp. 73 to 85). And yet, although he outwitted the brigadier 
as well as the enemy, he contrived nevertheless to gain the per- 
sonal esteem of the former, and to elicit his marked commenda- 
tion. It was nothing for him, when acting as a political under 
Sir Henry Lawrence, or with the Guide Corps, to ride an hun- 
dred miles, with the possibility of meeting an enemy on the road. 
It was his power to bear fatigue—his daring courage and his 
generous nature that endeared him to the rude Affghans and 
frontier Sikhs, whom he was called upon to discipline and 
train up as soldiers. The delight they evinced on seeing him 
after many years’ separation at Delhi, evidenced the strong 
hold he had gained on their affections. He was their Paladin— 
their Hetman; and, certainly, never dashed into the fight a 
bolder soldier or a more skilful leader. It is worthy of remark 
that this illustrious young soldier, in common with many others 
who have gained a more than ordinary reputation in India, was 
emphatically of the Napier school. He had received his first train- 
ing from the gifted author of the Peninsular War, Sir William 
Napier ; he subsequently met with Sir Charles, and was much 
impressed by his genius, evinced in almost every thing he said 
and did. To such an extent did this admiration prevail, that, in 
almost all the crises which occurred in India during his residence 
there, when blunder followed blunder, he could not help record- 
ing in his familiar letters the chief thought of his heart—‘‘ Oh, 
for an hour of Sir C. Napier!” That sympathy which is the 
common union of great minds united them together. They 
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were alike in this respect also, that, as they were opposed and 
thwarted when living, so have they been equally maligned when 
dead. 

Into the cause which drove Hodson, when at the height of 
prosperity—at a moment when he called himself the happiest 
and most fortunate man in the whole army, in a sort of disgrace 
to his regiment—we do not propose to enter. It is the more 
needless, as the question was virtually settled at the moment 
when, at the request of the authorities, and with the approbation 
of the whole army, Hodson received back that very command 
of the Guides of which he had been deprived. The hour, indeed, 
had arrived when it would have been impossible to confine such 
aman as he was to the command of a company in an infantry 
regiment. One of the boldest riders, with the quickest eye, and 
most varied talent in the whole camp—for him were reserved 
deeds unsurpassed in the record of daring achievements. “ Ask 
any man im the infantry who is the bravest man in the army,” 
says Colonel Bourchier in his narrative, “and they will answer 
Hodson.” His name was, indeed, a household word in the 
camp. 

We must refer our readers to the work itself for an account of 
Major Hodson’s services at, and subsequent to, the siege. His 
own opinions on men and measures are very freely recorded in 
his letters to his relatives. They are full of interest. His plan for 
the assault of Delhi, at an early state of the siege, approved of by 
the commander of the forces, was not carried out, in consequence 
of the misconduct of a brigadier who is sufficiently indicated. 
The wonderful tact and cool courage which he displayed on the 
occasion of the capture of the king and shahzadas, stand out 
clearly in the narrative which is given of those transactions, It 
is most interesting to read of his warm and friendly reception by 
the commander-in-chief, after a ride of fifty-four miles ; Hodson, 
sitting and chatting and dining with him, as if they had been 
subalterns together in the same regiment—the difference in rank 
being levelled by genius. All this—every action, indeed, of that 
heroic life—is most encouraging. Who, alas! imagined then, that, 
like Dessaix, he was to die too soon for his country’s glory; that 
a chance bullet was to lay him low, whose lofty qualities must have 
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speedily advanced him to the highest grades in his profession. 
But it was so ordered. On the 11th March, when, accompany- 
ing the 93rd Highlanders as a volunteer, he was shot through 
the body. On the following day he died. We would recom- 
mend all—those especially who bore him hostility when living, 
and who have reviled him when dead—to read the 252nd page of 
the volume containing the records of his life. That resignation 
to the will of God—that final testimony, that he had tried to do 
his duty towards man—could have come, in that last hour, from 
no feigning lips. For ourselves, we would accept those few 
dying words of Hodson as a triumphant reply to all the accusa- 
tions that have been hurled against him. 

Colonel Bourchier’s account of eight months’ campaign against 
the Sepoy army, is a work of a very different character to that 
which we have just referred to. Nevertheless, it bears through- 
out unmistakeable indications of being written by a thorough 
soldier, and a man of warm and manly nature. In a simple, yet 
easy and flowing style, as if he were writing a letter to a friend, 
the gallant colonel tells us of his marches and countermarches, 
his journey with ‘his family, and his joltings on the mail-cart, 
and many other trials he was forced to undergo. Good-humour 
is apparent in almost every page; and it is only when he treats 
of civilians “ not of the Punjab school,” or of the frightened gar- 
rison of Agra, that we can detect any traces of satire. His 
anger against the civilians was caused by the intervention of the 
civil officer, who accompanied Colonel Greathed’s column as 
political, to spare a populous “ Goojur” village which contained 
a rebellious population. It appears that, on the arrival of Colonel 
Greathed’s force before this village of Koorjah, a skeleton was 
discovered exposed to publie gaze against the wall by the road- 
side. “The head had been severed from the body, and cuts in 
the shin-bone were apparent, inflicted by some sharp instrument ; 
and, in the opinion of a medical committee, this skeleton was 
that of a European female. But still, the town paid a large sum 
yearly to government; and on that account, in the opinion of 
the collector, was to be spared.” We have ourselves received, 
from the highest authority, an account of the events here nar- 
rated; and we believe that there can be no doubt of the fact, 
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that the rebel town was spared entirely at the solicitation of the 
collector, and solely with reference to the revenue it contributed 
to the state. This we know, that the military authorities dis- 
covered afterwards, that the townspeople of Koorjah had been 
notorious for their atrocities, and had been incited by the bitter- 
est animosity against our countrymen. The town, however, 
was spared at the solicitation of the collector; and on the 
column marching next morning towards Allygurh, where there 
was a chance of hostilities, that individual “ bolted back at full 
speed to Bolundshuhr,” where there was a Belooch battalion 
with a couple of guns to protect him! 

This is not the only instance which has come to our knowledge 
of the mischief produced by men of this hybrid stamp accom- 
panying military columns. They are a positive nuisance; not 
knowing their own place, they constantly push themselves in 
the way of those who have real work to perform. Colonel 
Greathed’s force had a ludicrous example of this on the occasion 
of the battle of Agra, which, although not referred to by the 
gallant officer himself, Colonel Bourchier may possibly recollect. 
On that occasion the victory was gained, and the enemy were 
pursued some fourteen or fifteen miles. Foremost amongst the 
pursuers were the Lancers and Sikh cavalry. These, coming 
upon a battery of the enemy’s guns, charged and captured them, 
then, leaving them where they were, continued the pursuit. A 
little Jater in the day, one of the civilians who accompanied the 
camp rode in that direction also ; he too came upon these guns, 
no longer guarded by the enemy; seeing them undefended, he 
too proceeded to capture them, and, placing a native servant in 
charge, he returned to the camp, and wrote a long letter to 
Colonel Greathed, in which he claimed the honour of having 
captured the battery. It was to no purpose that Greathed 
replied that they had been previously taken possession of by the 
cavalry. The civilian would not forego his claim ; and, though it 
was never admitted by the commander, he still, we are informed, 
boasts of his prowess to all who will listen to him. This may 
seem a small affair in itself’; not so, when it is recollected that 
the colonel’s time was taken up, and his attention called away 
from important duties, to silence this egoistical trifler. 

D 
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Feelings even more paltry and contemptible, seem to have 
animated the minds of the non-military portion of the community 
shut up within the strong fortress of Agra. Colonel Bourchier 
dwells with a natural indignation on the conduct of those who, on 
a false pretence of their own greater danger, withdrew Colonel 
Greathed’s column from the pursuit of the Delhi fugitives. 
Already was he upon their track, when unfortunately he came 
within the districts more strictly under the control of the govern- 
ment of the north-western provinces, the headquarters of civil 
service routine, It is true that, at the time, an officer of the 
engineers was acting as the governor-general’s agent, but every 
responsible office around him was filled by civilians. The effects 
of their management were quickly evident on Colonel Greathed’s 
force. We are told by Colonel Bourchier that when the force 
was even at a distance from Agra, “loud croakings were heard, 
epistles imploring aid in every language both dead and living, 
and in cypher, forwarded by government special messengers, and 
received by Colonel Greathed, came pouring into camp. Many, 
like the dreams of Pharaoh, were beyoud the interpretation of the 
soothsayers, and no Joseph was at hand. All, however, that could 
be made out of the business was, that the people at Agra were in 
a cruel stew about some enemy supposed to be hovering round 
the neighbourhood with a siege train.” Moved by these urgent 
messages, Colonel Greathed marched at once, and, sending his 
cavalry and horse artillery in front, proceeded himself more 
leisurely to Hattrass. As the force approached Agra, “ the plot,” 
to use Colonel Bourchier's language, “ became hotter and hotter. 
Despatches, more and more urgent were received by Colonel 
Greathed. ‘His credit would be at stake if Agra was attacked, 
and he so near; they were threatened, and in momentary dread 
of an attack ; in fact, we must push on to the utmost, for if we 
delayed, we should only find their ghosts to reproach us for their 
murder.’” Convinced by these representations that his presence 
was absolutely required, Colonel Greathed pushed on more 
rapidly, and arrived at sunrise on the following day, to find the 
terrified garrison in possession of a fort containing “an inex- 
haustible supply of ordnance and ammunition, amply supplied with 
provisions, and capable from its strength of defying the whole 
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army of Pandies for an indefinite time.” The place itself pre- 
sented a holiday appearance ; the 3rd Europeans were sleek and 
well favoured, their clothing in perfect repair, presenting a con- 
trast to the men of the relieving force ; “ladies were riding and 
driving about in all directions, yeomanry cavalry were careering 
in full equestrian pride, while from every bole and corner loomed 
the ugly muzzle of an iron monster, ready to annihilate any 
amount of Pandies.” The local executives informed Colonel 
Greathed that the mere rumour of his arrival had been sufficient 
for their purpose ; for that, “ hearing of his approach, the enemy 
had retired beyond the Karee Muddee, a stream nine miles 
distant. Satisfied, as he had every reason to be, with these 
assurances, the colonel encamped his force in a large plain, 
happily resisting the advice of the civilians to locate his columns 
“jin a series of gardens overgrown with brushwood, where the 
guns could not have had a range of fifty yards, and where 
the cavalry could not possibly act.” Had their plan been 
followed, the phantoms of the previous day might have become 
terrible realities! How the Dogberrys- of Agra, who had been 
terrified when there was no fear, suddenly became bold as 
lions, and crowded into the encampment ; how the enemy, whom 
they had reported nine miles distant, unexpectedly appeared on the 
Agra parade ground ; how, in their “ terrible panic” and rush to 
return to the fort, these “ affrighted beings” overthrew all that 
came in their way, seizing even the gun horses to aid them in 
their flight, Colonel Bourchier faithfully relates. Of the engage- 
ment, the victory, and pursuit which follows, we have too a full 
and lively description. The last scenes of the drama enacted 
when all danger was at an end, must be told in his own lan- 
guage :—“ Scenes the most ludicrous passed before our eyes as we 
returned to camp. First came a fat old gentleman, on as fat an 
old horse, who requested Major Ourry to give him a certificate 
that he had been under fire, he being the commandant of some 
volunteers of whose whereabouts he was in total ignorance ; next 
came a truly perspiring hero, jogging along with his bridle and 
drawn sword in one hand, while in the other was a fan of enor- 
mous size, which he managed with dexterous address; while fur- 
ther on might be seen a corpulent clerk brandishing his stick 
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over a fallen Pandy, ever and anon starting at his own temerity.” 
On events such as those we have recorded, the following just 
observations fall from the pen of the gallant colonel : “ David wisely 
says, ‘It is good for me that I have been in trouble,’ but it is 
doubtful whether the benefit extends to Englishmen incarcerated 
in a fortress, be it as strong as Agra; certain it is that affairs 
were in a most gloomy state within its walls, and to those who 
had been at Delhi, in the worst of times, it seemed incompre- 
hensible, The real state of the country now was comparatively 
couleur de rose, but the black clouds of despair seemed to have 
settled on Agra like a pall. So different, too, from the Punjab, 
where all were, even at the worst, hopeful: here it was continu- 
ally instilled into our minds, that the worst was not yet come ; 
that Gwalior and Lucknow had still to be subdued, and that 
although Delhi might have fallen, yet we were in a bad way.” 
To us there exists no difficulty to comprehend this state of things. 
The soldiers quartered at Agra were as good as any in India, but 
the heads of the departments were sadly deficient in the requisite 
nerve and energy. A similar organizition at Meerut precipitated 
the revolt. The reverse of it at Lahore controlled the rebellion. 
In one sense it may nevertheless be affirmed, that the authorities 
at Agra were in their proper position. Shut up in a fort, and 
prevented by their heated imaginations from moving out of it, 
they were rendered almost powerless for mischief. That their 
fears still continued, even after the affair with Colonel Greathed, 
we have a further and most amusing proof in the narrative under 
review. For it we must refer our readers to the book itself, com- 
mending it to their notice as the work of an honest man and a 
good soldier, written in a manly, unaffected, straight-forward 
style. 

In Captain Medley’s “ Year’s Campaigning in India,” we have 
another work from an officer of the “ Punjab school.” The author 
is one who is evidently equally ready with his pen as with his 
sword; and is able to concentrate in a few rapid sentences a 
précis of momentous occurrences. His first chapter gives us some 
insight into that description of warfare which has prevailed on 
the frontier, with but few intervals of repose, ever since the 
annexation of the Punjab. The sixth, seventh, and eighth, con- 
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vey a more vivid description of the difficulties encountered by our 
engineers and artillery before Delhi, than we had before read. 
Captain Medley belonged to the first-named branch himself; 
and he relates with a minuteness, the accuracy of which has been 
publicly borne witness to, the terrible ordeal which daily awaited 
his comrades and himself. A delay of four-and-twenty hours in 
ordering the assault would, probably, have prevented the pos- 
sibility of making it. Captain Medley has assigned his reasons 
for this assertign—so clear and plain are they, that it would be 
folly to doubt them; it only makes us marvel the more at the 
success which was ultimately achieved by that band of heroes, 
We commend the three chapters we have marked out to the 
study of all classes, as presenting the clearest possible idea of the 
difficulties and dangers, the privations and fatigues, necessarily 
consequent upon a siege. Some conception may be formed, from 
their perusal, of the immense responsibility which must rest on 
the head of the commander of a besieging army, when it is recol- 
lected that a few hours, more or less, will make the difference 
between victory and defeat, between glory and shame. 

The chapters following those to which we have alluded, are 
filled with many interesting details, and contain information which 
must be valuable to the future historian of the revolt. But it is 
the concluding portion of the narrative which will at the present 
hour most interest the reader. In the sixteenth chapter he calls 
attention to the causes of the mutiny; in the seventeenth, to the 
future organization of the army. Intimately connected as these 
two subjects are with each other, we propose following Captain 
Medley in the surmises and suggestions he has given on a subject 
which is now demanding the sovereign attention of the rulers of 
India. And first, we may say that we cordially coincide with 
him as to the first error which he has assigned as a cause 
of the mutiny. The over-centralizing policy of our government 
took all the power from the hands of commanding officers, For 
many years past we have witnessed the distressing results of the 
acting of this favourite principle of all despotic governments, 
Commanding-officers have been systematically snubbed, the zeal 
of their captains and subalterns habitually discouraged. For a 
series of years, indeed, the government kept up an immenso 
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native army to act as spies on their European officers. The 
system of allowing the sepoys to petition the governor-general 
and commander-in-chief against the punishment bestowed upon 
them by their commandants—of even restoring to active service, 
without inquiry, men who had been dismissed by sentence of 
court-martial—was largely acted upon. Is it surprising that, 
under such circumstances, the sepoy should have come gradually 
to look at his officers without fear, without love, without respect ? 
That he should have felt that they were really autognata—that his 
obedience was a sham, to be renounced when and how he pleased ? 
Is human nature so differently constituted in the eastern and 
western hemispheres, that it should not have been thus? We 
can scarcely concur with the writer, that the second reason he 
has adduced contributed to the mutiny. Undoubtedly we are of 
opinion, that the system of promotion heretofore in force in the 
Bengal army was radically wrong; but we cannot see that it 
acted as an inciting cause of the revolt. It certainly was not 
regarded as a grievance by the men. This is proved by their 
conduct when in rebellion. The native officers whom we had 
appointed still retained their appointments. We hear of their 
commanding regiments and leading brigades. Not an instance 
has come to our knowledge in which men were for this purpose 
promoted from the ranks. It is worthy of remark, also, that the 
. irregular regiments, in many of which a contrary system prevailed, 
were scarcely more faithful than those of the line. Still less can 
we agree with Captain Medley, that a third cause of the mutiny 
was, “the withdrawal of so many European officers from their 
regiments for staff duties, which rendered those officers who were 
left dissatisfied with their position, and only anxious to get away 
from the regiment as soon as possible.” So far from this being the 
case, we are satisfied, from a longer and more practical experience 
of the Bengal army than has been yet accorded to Captain 
Medley, that the native regiments have hitherto been over 
officered. At the same time, we are free to confess that they 
have been officered on a most vicious system. We believe that 
four, or, at the most, five officers are sufficient for any native regi- 
ment; but it is essential that these officers should be picked 
men—men with an object in life before them, and who will work 
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to obtain it—who will look upon their regiment as their career. 
To introduce a system under which such an arrangement could 
be effected, would not be difficult ; and we believe that Captain 
Medley has himself solved the question. ‘“ Experience has amply 
proved,” he tells us, “that four or five European officers are 
enough for a native regiment even when on service; and if all 
young officers were posted to European regiments when they first 
came out, and transferred from them by selection to the native 
corps ; if, in fact, the so-called irregular system was substituted 
for the regular, I have no doubt that we should have taken at 
least one step towards securing a really good and reliable native 
army.” 

We entirely concur; we would even go further. But let it 
first be understood that the outburst of the revolt was uninflu- 
enced in the smallest degree by the absence of a certain number 
of European officers from each corps. Still less, even, can the 
calumnies of Mr. Mangles on the officers of the army as a body 
bear investigation. No, it is to ruthless annexations, to Enam 
commissions, to a premature forcing of education, to the centrali- 
zation of all military power, and to a vicious system of civil ad- 
ministration, that the pouring out of the tempest is to be traced, 
The two first have been, under the wise government of Lord 
Stanley, summarily checked ; the third will, we hope, meet before 
long a similar fate. The two last are yet under discussion, May 
not a word of ours influence the decision !' Our plan is short, but it 
is decided ; it is summary, but it is just. Let the civil service as at 
present constituted, be abolished or absorbed, Leet all candidates 
for Indian employment enlist for the army, subjected to a strong 
competition in England, Let each man on arrival in India be 
posted to a European regiment, and instructed in military duties 
and the language of the country. After a short service in India, 
let the new-comers undergo a second competitive examination in 
civil, political, and military subjects. Let each man then, accord- 
ing to his standing in the list, make his final choice of a profes- 
sion, all still retaining their places in their regiments. By this 
means the civil courts, the native army, the European regiments, 
the political service, would be supplied with men best adapted for 
each several line. There would be then no soldiers pining for 
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kutcherry, no civilians claiming to capture batteries, no round 
men in square holes) The measure would be politically sound, 
and financially economical. We have presented it merely in 
outline, but the details are not wanting. Without going so far as 
to assert that it is absolutely imperative, we believe that it would, 
if adopted, rapidly remove many of the evils under which India 
now labours. If a better plan be produced, no weak partiality 
for the project of our own brain will prevent us from giving it a 
cordial welcome, We will only earnestly entreat that it be 
“thorough” in its principle, and radical in its reform ; for it is in 
the present unaltered condition of the civil service that we recog- 
nize a standing menace to India—a sure guarantee that economy 
is impossible, and that the prospect of improvements is, Like the 
Public Works’ loan of 1855, a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 





The Life of John Milton, narrated in Connection with the Poli- 
tical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
Davip Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
the University College, London. 


1 ipen biography, coming before the public nearly about the 
, same time as the Life of Frederick the Great, by Carlyle, 
cannot of course be supposed to have been written on its model. 
Nevertheless, style excepted, the same principles of literary 
taste appear to have governed both. In the first volume of 
each work, the mass of the writing is only loosely, if at all, con- 
nected with him who is to be the ultimate hero of the author, 
and is principally occupied either with his ancestors or his 
contemporaries. In this respect, Professor Masson sins far more 
deeply than Carlyle; for, whatever may be the case with the 
volumes which are to follow, this first volume, instead of being 
the history of John Milton, in connection with his times, is the 
history of the times, with only a remote, and as it were irrele- 
vant, connection with John Milton. 

It is surely time to protest against this method of writing 
biography. It appears to us to be acting on false pretences. If 
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we are to have a history of any given epoch, good and well, let 
it be called a history, and then we shall be able distinctly to say 
whether it is wanted or not; but it is not fair, under the cover 
of a biography of any man who may have happened to distin- 
guish himself at that epoch, to give us a history of the whole of 
its polity, civil, and ecclesiastical, and literary, with sketches of 
all the men of mark who then came before the public, besides 
many men of no mark, who, if they ever did come before the 
public of their time, have retired into a posthumous obscurity. 
There is still less excuse for Mr. Masson, considering the times of 
which he treats—the times of the Puritan rebellion and the 
autocracy of Cromwell—which, even according to his own 
shewing, have already been more amply written upon than any 
period of our history. Every one knows about Charles L, 
Wentworth, and Cromwell; and the story of the loss of Prynne’s 
ears, and of Laud’s persecutions, are the commonplaces of all 
the histories of England, at all the schools in the country. 

We confess to like genealogical inquiries; and, although we 
cannot explain it on any rational grounds, we think, on the whole, 
it is better to have four or five bar-dexter ancestral gentlemen, 
than to be a novus homo. Moreover, we believe in the trans- 
mission of hereditary qualities, and therefore admit the impor- 
tance of trying to discover the characteristics which may have 
distinguished the race from which a great man is sprung. But 
then we desiderate as a sine qua non, that the ancestors be real 
and not supposititious. Now, is this the case with the ances- 
try Mr. Masson has so elaborately raked up for Milton? His 
father was a scrivener, but he has two or three possible 
grandfathers, without any reflection on the moral character of 
his grandmother, who again may have been any one of three pos- 
sible ladies. It may be very interesting, and we suppose it is 
what nowadays is called graphic, but it is not very instructive, 
to be told, as the result of the most elaborate research, that of 
the particular Milton who was the grandfather of the poet, it 
seems certain that whether John or Richard, whether of Holton 
or of Stanton St. John’s, he strode about among his kin in that 
part of Oxfordshire, distinctly the most substantial man of them 
all, better off in worldly respects, and of a higher calling than 
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the Miltons of the neighbouring villages; for there is not a man 
whose name is not Smith, or Jones, or Brown, or Robinson, 
who might not say the same of his possible grandfather. And 
perhaps the reader will think the history of some four or five Mil- 
tons, whom Mr. Masson conclusively proves cannot have been the 
poet’s ancestors, is information still less necessary or instructive. 
But, to come nearer; it is doubtful who Milton’s mother was. 
She was either a Caston or a Bradshaw, and of the latter there 
are about half a dozen Bradshaws, or Bradshoughs, in different 
counties to whom she might have belonged. Of one thing, and 
that is the important point, there is no doubt—she was an honest 
woman. 

But our author, not content with this long search after a 
needle in a pottle of hay, insists upon giving us the biographies, 
and, what is worse, the possible biographies of all those possible 
grandfathers and hypothetical mothers of his hero. The research 
had obviously cost him so much trouble that he cannot withhold 
its result from his readers, although on his own shewing much of 
it must, and all of it may, be of the value of zero. 

Gilad are we, then, when we get to a certain matter of fact, 
namely, that Milton was born on 9th December, 1608, at half- 
past six in the morning, of a certain father and an uncertain 
. mother, and we now entertain hopes that our author will get 
along. It is perhaps unfair to warn the reader that he has still 
some time to wait before his hopes can be realized; for there 
may be some hidden reason why he should be made aware of the 
probable features of old Bread-street, where Milton was born, 
but which was destroyed by the fire of London, though it ap- 
pears to us that even, although Mr. Masson’s account of this street 
were not confessedly conjectural, there was nothing in it which 
could make such an impression on the child Milton, as appreci- 
ably to affect his character as a man. It is, however, interest- 
ing to know that in old Bread-street, not far from Milton’s 
home, was the Mermaid, in which Shakespeare took his ease, 
and that it is therefore not improbable he may have admired the 
beautiful child, who was afterwards to be the one poet in the 
language whom succeeding ages could place on his level. But 
Mr. Masson is not content with rebuilding Bread-street from his 
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imagination; according to his theory, it is also necessary succinctly 
to appreciate the state of politics at the time Milton was a child, 
and, apart from the irrelevancy of the task, we willingly admit 
our author does this as well as any professed historian we know 
of; but as, after all, it is simply an abridgment @ la Pinnock, 
we will suppose our reader aware of it, though we can hardly 
suppose that he will concur with Mr. Masson, in supposing that 
the political medium by which a child of three or four years old 
is surrounded, has much influence on his after opinions. In 
reality, the times in which Milton passed his childhood were not 
of that stirring order likely to make any great impression even 
on one older than Milton. 

But though this about the stone and lime of old Bread-street, 
and the sleepy politics at the beginning of James First’s reign, ap- 
pear to us somewhat irrelevant, not so is the description we 
have of Milton’s father, and of Milton’s home :— 

“Tt is a warm and happy home. Peace, comfort, and industry 
run within it. During the day the scrivener is busy with bis 
apprentices and clients, but in the evening the family are gather- 
ed together—the father on one side, the mother on the other, 
the eldest girl and her brother John seated near, and little Kit 
lying on the hearth, A grave, puritanic piety was then the 
order in the households of most of the respectable citizens in 
London; and in John Milton’s house there was more than usual 
of the accompanying affectation to puritanic habits and modes of 
thought. Religious reading and devout exercises would be part 
of the regular life of the family. And thus a disposition towards 
the serious, a regard for religion as the chief concern of life, and 
a dutiful love of the parents who so taught him, would be culti- 
vated in Milton from his earliest years. Happy child, to have 
such parents! happy parents, to have such a child !” 

Milton entered St. Paul’s school in 1620, when eleven years 
of age, 

Our readers will excuse us following Mr. Masson in his long 
account of St. Paul’s school, and its founder, John Collet, in 1512. 
They, probably, are not much interested in its first preceptor, 
Lilly; and, although Alexander Gill was the preceptor when 
Milton entered, they will probably take our word for it that 
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there is nothing worth narrating about him. Nor is there much 
to be said about Alexander Gill, junior, his sun, except that 
Milton wrote to him several Latin letters; he had, however, 
the honour of being sentenced to stand in the pillory, have 
his ears cut off and his nose slit for libel, which sentences, 
the reader will be very indifferent to know, were not carried into 
effect. Besides some letters to Gill, Milton when at St. Paul's 
wrote one to his first tutor, Young, from Luncarty, near Perth, 
about whom we have a long biography, satisfactorily proving 
that he was a very ordinary individual. 

On 12th February, 1625, Milton, being sixteen years old, went 
to Cambridge. 

Mr. Masson gives us the names and epitomes of the histories of 
fourteen of the students who entered along with Milton, which 
the reader need not read, or, if he does read, may as well forget; 
as also the elaborate statistics of the different colleges in Cam- 
bridge in 1625. The population of the town was seven or eight 
thousand. He who is curious to know the names of the masters 
of the colleges in Cambridge in 1625, will get ample information 
in this book, and may draw a lesson of the vanity of human 
wishes, from the fact, that none of them is at this day a known 
name in the literature of England; and as they don’t again ap- 
pear in Milton’s career, at least in this volume, this is the only 
use we can discover for mentioning then. 

In Christ's College, which Milton joined, we have, of course, 
the names of the fellows, and a short biography of each. None 
of them ever turned out any thing, except perhaps Joseph 
Meade, as to whom we have three pages, which we forbear to 
quote, and decline to epitomize. 

Mr. Masson goes on to say— 

“Into the little world of Christ’s College, presided over by such 
men as we have mentioned—forming a community by itself, when all 
the members were assembled, of some two hundred and fifty persons, 
and surrounded again by that larger world of the total university to 
which it was related as a part—we are to fancy Milton introduced in 
the month of February, 1624-5, when he was precisely sixteen years 
and two months old. . . . . . Which of these faces, some fair, 
some dark, some ruddy, were to be most familiar and most dear to 


him in the end? In which of these bodies—tall, of mid stature, or 
‘diminutive, beat the manliest breast? As all this was interesting to 
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Milton then prospectively, so it is interesting to us now in the re- 
trospect. Nor with due search would it be impossible, even at this 
distance of time, to present in one list the names, surnames, and 
scholastic antecedents of all the two hundred youths, or thereby, who 
were congregated in the hall or chapel of Christ’s in the spring 
of 1624-5.” 

After Easter in this year, 1625, and under the reign of a new 
king—James the First having gone to his ancestors, to weary 
them—some excitement was created in Cambridge by the elec- 
tion, at the king’s request, of the Duke of Buckingham to be 
chancellor of the university. But Steenie seems to have 
turned out rather a good chancellor than otherwise. 

It was about this time, according to Mr. Masson, that Milton 
was decidedly unpopular amongst his fellow-students at the uni- 
versity; nor does he seem to have got on well with the college 
authorities, there being rather a balance of probability in favour 
of the correctness of Johnson’s statement—that “he suffered the 
indignity of corporal correction,” though Mr. Masson, satisfac- 
torily enough, makes out that, among undergraduates of that 
time, this peculiar method of discipline was not uncommon. 

Next year of Milton’s residence at college is more worthily 
connected with him, by the insertion of an elegy, and letters 
written by him at that date. The following is extracted from 
one of Meade’s letters, descriptive of the meeting of Parliament 
of 5th June, 1628, the most memorable in‘the annals of England, 
which, though we cannot see what it has to do with Milton’s 
life at present, we cannot help quoting:— 

“So that on Thursday, they, growing more vehement, and 
ready to fall right upon him (the speaker), a message was sent 
from his majesty, absolutely forbidding them to meddle with the 
government or any of his ministers; but if they meant to have 
this session, forthwith to finish what they had begun, otherwise 
his majesty would dismiss them. Then appeared such a spec- 
tacle of passions as the like hath seldom been seen in any as- 
sembly—some weeping, some expostulating, some prophesying 
of the fatal ruin of our kingdom; some playing the divines in 
confessing their own and their country’s sins, which drew these 
judgments upon us; some finding fault with them that wept, 
and expressing their bold, courageous resolutions against the 
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measures of the king and kingdom. I have been told by Par- 
liament-men that there were an hundred weeping eyes: many 
who offered to speak being interrupted and silenced with their 
own passions.” 

Fancy such a scene in the modern House of Commons, where 
a member in tears occurs once in the quarter of a century. 

But, to return to Milton; whether or not he was at one time 
unpopular at the university, his great talents were ultimately 
generally acknowledged by all in Christ’s College. “ There,” 
says he, in his own noble language, “for seven years I studied 
the learning and arts wont to be taught, far from all vice, and 
approved of all good men, even till having taken what they call 
the master’s degree, and that with praise. I . . . of my 
own accord, went home, leaving even a sense of my loss among 
most of the fellows of my college, by whom I had in no ordi- 
nary degree been regarded.” Milton is one of those rare men 
whose testimony in favour of himself is to be accepted without 
any qualification. He did not reciprocate the good opinion 
Cambridge entertained of him. Here is what Mr. Masson says 
on the subject—- 

“ Most university men do look back with affection to their alma 
mater ; and it is becoming that they should. The place where a man 
has been educated—where he has formed his first friendships—where 
he has first learnt to think, or imagine that he did so— where he has 
first opened his lips in harangue, and exchanged with other bold 
youths his darling crudities on the universal problems—one does not 
ordinarily like to hear of a man, on whom the memory of such a place 
survives, otherwise than in pleasant association. What matters it that 
the system was wrong—that half the teachers were dotards, who used 
to be ridiculed aud mimicked to their faces ; or, that some were a 
great deal worse? One must be educated under some system ; one 
must struggle up to the light through some pyramid of superincum- 
bent conventions, more or less disentegrable. according as one works 
vertically or horizontally to get out ; it is hard, even if in the worst 
system there are not sterling men who redeem it and make it answer ; 
and where there cannot be reminiscences of respect or gratitude, there 
can at least be reminiscences of hilarity and fun. There have been 
men of emineuce, however, who, having during the process of their 
education been old enough or serious enough to note its defects, have 
kept the account open ; and, setting aside pleasant reminiscences as 
irrelevant, have sued for the balance as a just debt during all the rest 
of their lives. Wordsworth would not own much filial respect for 
Cambridge. It was the same with Milton before him.” 
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This is well expressed ; and, indeed, whatever opinion may be 
entertained as to the degree of judiciousness displayed by Mr. Mas- 
son in his selection of material in this volume, there can be little 
difference of opinion as to his style, which is fluent and graceful. 
We think, also, that we note a progressive improvement, both in 
style and thought, as we get on. Somewhat diffuse at first, he 
becomes gradually more precise, and the opinions and judgments 
which he delivers appear to us more judicious and profound. 
Moreover, and this perhaps is the reason for the improvement in 
these respects, the material he has to work on becomes more 
interesting ; and his digressions, though as frequent as ever, 
now lead us to the company of men of some weight and impor- 
tance, with whom it may be useful to be acquainted. 

After these exercises, Mr. Masson gives us, for the first 
time, a description of the personal appearance of Milton; and, 
as his best authority, it is Milton himself whom he quotes :— 
“T confess I am not tall, but still of what is nearer to middle 
height than to little ; and what if I were little, of which stature 
have been very great men both in peace and war; though why 
should that be called little which is great enough for virtue?” 
In college Milton was called the lady, partly because he did con- 
sider it a virtue to keep intact his chastity, that nobility of 
youth, and partly on account of his slender and elegant, rather 
than massive form; but certainly not on account of any effemi- 
nancy in his appearance or deportment ; for, according to Wood, 
“his gait was erect and manly, bespeaking courage and un- 
dauntedness,” and we have his own authority for saying, that 
continual exercise in fencing made him, in those days when 
every gentleman carried arms, not afraid of any one. Mr. Mas- 
son says that the tradition of his great personal beauty requires 
no abatement—a statement which two beautiful portraits in this 
volume corroborates. 

The prevailing tone of Milton’s mind, even in his early youth, 
consisted, according to Mr. Masson, “in a deep and habitual 
seriousness.” The seriousness was a constitutional seriousness, 
existing from his childhood. His pleasure in boyish pastimes 


was small, : 
Altogether Milton was not the kind of character which we 
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generally conceive a poet to be; and, to explain this, we cannot 
do better than quote what we conceive to be the best passage of 
Mr. Masson in this volume, and which, indeed, is in part a re- 
print of what he had before stated in a former work :— 


“ Poets and artists are and ought to be distinguished, it is generally 
held, by a predominance of sensibility over principle; an excess of 
what Coleridge called the spiritual over what he called the moral part 
of man. A nature built on quicksands, an organization of nerve 
languid or tempestuous with occasion, a soul falling and soaring, now 
subject to ecstasies and now to remorses. Such it is supposed, and on 
no small induction of actual instances, is the appropriate constitution 
of the poet. Mobility, absolute and entire destitution of principle, 
properly so called, capacity for varying the mood indefinitely, rather 
than for retaining and keeping up one moral gesture or resolution 
through all moods ; this, say the theorists, is the essential thing in 
the structure of the artist. Against the-truth of this, as a maxim of 
universal application, the character of Milton, like that of Wordsworth 
before him, is a remarkable protest. Were it possible to place before 
the theorists all the materials that exist for judging of Milton’s 
personal disposition as a young man, without exhibiting to them, at 
the same time, the actual and early proofs of his poetical genius, their 
conclusions, were they true to their theory, would necessarily be that 
the basis of his nature was too solid and immoveable, the platform of 
personal aims and aspirations, over which his thoughts would and had 
footing, too fixed and firm to permit that he should have been a poet. 
Nay, whosoever even appreciating Milton as a pet, shall come to the 
investigation of his writings armed with that preconception of the 
poetical character, which is sure to be derived from an intimacy with 
the character of Shakespeare, will hardly escape some feeling of the 
same kind. Seriousness, we repeat—a solemn and even austere de- 
meanour of mind—was the characteristic of Milton even in his youth.” 


This is quite in accordance with Milton’s own statements. 
Speaking of his studies, he says— 


“Thus from the laureate fraternity of poets, riper years and cease- 
less study led me to the shady spaces of philosophy, but chiefly to the 
divine volumes of Plato and his equal Zenophon, where, if I should 
tell you what I learned of chastity and love ; I mean that which is 
truly so, whose cheering cup is ouly virtue, which she bears in her 
hand to those who are worthy ; the rest are cheated with a thick in- 
toxicating poison which a certain sorceress, the abuser of love’s name, 
carries about. This that I have hitherto related hath been to show, 
that though Christianity had been but slightly taught me, yet a certain 
reservedness of natural disposition and moral discipline, learned out of 
the noblest philosophy, was enough to keep me in disdain of far less 
incontinences than this. But having hal the doctrine of holy scrip- 
ture unfolding those chaste and high mysteries with timeliest care in- 
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fused, that the body for the Lord, and the Lord for the body ; thus 
also, I argued to myself, that if unchastity in a woman, whom St. Paul 
terms the glory of man, be such a scandal and dishonour, then certainly 
in a man, who is both the image and glory of God, it must, though 
oe not so, be thought much more deflowering and dishonour- 

“Whoever,” says Mr. Masson, “would understand Milton, 
must take the substance of this passage along with him, whether 
he has cause to like it or not. Popularly, it may be expressed by 
saying, that whatever other authorities may be cited in favour of 
the ‘wild oats’ theory, Milton’s authority is dead against it.” 

Of his dignity as an author, this was the exalted estimate en- 
tertained by Milton. That “he who would not frustrate of his 
hope to work well hereafter on laudable things, ought himself to 
be a true poem.” 

Well would it be for the present generation if they would 
think of these things. If they could reproduce, in these days of 
Mammon idolatry, somewhat of the Spenserian or Miltonic wor- 
ship of all that is lovely and of good report—some feeling, how- 
ever slight, that any thing ignoble or base is not so much wrong 
in itself, as unworthy of us—a feeling which directly springs 
from the great Pauline doctrine, that we are the temples of God; 
that there is nothing under heaven so precious or so holy as 
the human soul; and that next to it is the human body. 

It was probably because Milton thought and acted on this 
conviction, that he seems never to have been liable to those fits 
of despondency, and even despair, which at one time or other, in 
the lives of most men of intellect, have to be encountered and 
struggled with; although it may be also accounted for by 
the fact, that apparently omnipotent poverty and misery, which 
in our crowded cities makes the heart of the most ardent phi- 
lanthropist to sink within him, and which induces many who 
might otherwise do good to retire from the struggle, as with a 
power against which all struggle is in vain, was not so painfully 
developed as now. The work certainly might not be so well 
done as under our system of division of labour; but the noblest 
work of God, man himself, was not debased. Hence the evils of 
large towns did not appear then so irremediable as they do now, and 


philanthropy might still dream of increasing human happiness, 
E 
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by removing human misery. In particular, the poets of the time 
could give free scope to their natural instinct, to look on the 
bright side of every thing; and above all could believe —that is to 
say, the better sort of them—that they too might do something 
to the general improvement of mankind—might help to hasten 
that time when poverty would be comparatively unknown—when, 
through the moderation of the richer classes, and the well- 
remunerated labour of an industrious people, every one would 
enjoy a sufficiency of those good things which God seemed to 
have provided for all. 

Before Milton left Cambridge, he had decided not to enter 
into holy orders. According to Mr. Masson, in order to find 
out a satisfactory reason for this, it is necessary to give a full 
history of the times, and in particular of the ecclesiastical poli- 
tics which preceded and conduced to the great rebellion. We 
may as well tell the result of this lengthened inquiry here. 
According to Mr. Masson, Milton did not enter the English 
church on account of what, to borrow a modern term, we cannot 
better designate than the Puseyism of Laud, with this adden- 
dum, that the high churchman of Charles the First’s time had 
the power to enforce his views by the whole machinery of the 
state, and by the most unrestrained exercise of church patronage. 

Now it might have been so; but Mr. Masson himself admits 
‘that the Scotch church, and certainly the Irish church, afforded 
at this particular time an avenue through which men, if not 
otherwise deterred, might arrive at the sacred ministry. True, 
the Scotch Episcopacy was an artificial system screwed down 
on a Presbyterian people; nor do we think so little of Milton 
as to believe, that the fact that the Irish clergy were underpaid, 
would have deterred him, if he thought it his duty to enter the 
Lord’s vineyard. In these circumstances, we in the mean time 
suspend our opinion as to the real motives which induced Milton 
to give up the profession of the church, for which he was origi- 
nally intended, and will wait before we form an opinion, until in 
a subsequent volume Mr. Masson will either have refuted or 
confirmed this no doubt current opinion, that Milton verged 
too much tuwards the Socinian doctrine to be quite at home in 
the strictly Trinitarian church of England. 
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This matter left in dubio, we will follow, but only per saltwm, the 
digressions of Mr. Masson, and principally because, although 
irrelevant in no ordinary degree, they are certainly interesting, 
and display the author’s talents as an historian in a more favour- 
able light than any other part of the work. The best specimen 
in this respect of Mr. Masson’s style, is his sketch of Lord Keeper 
Williams, bishop of Lincoln, who appears to have been a man of 
great ability, and of church politics far in advance of his time. 
The same certainly cannot be said of Laud; but this ought, in 
justice, to be said of him, that if not before his times he was not 
behind them, but acted conscientiously on principles which all 
but a small minority considered to be of primary obligation. 
All thought it a religious duty to bring about religious uniformity, 
and believed that the most sacred use to which power could be 
put, was to extirpate what they each believed to be religious 
error. And so, if Laud was conscientious in his opinions, that 
the salvation of the church depended on what he was pleased 
to designate the “beauty of holiness,” meaning thereby, we re- 
peat, very much what now-a-days is included under Puseyism, 
then the great bulk of his contemporaries would admit as an 
abstract proposition, that it was his duty to make prevail the 
beauty of holiness by every means in his power, however much 
they might object to his practically carrying out his doctrines 
in their own cases. Nor is it any answer to say, that the 
attempt to control conscience is futile; that was a discovery 
known only to a select few, who probably if they had not been 
the few, would not have made the discovery. 

Nor did Laud repel the finer spirits of his day; for George 
Herbert, the pious and the graceful, was a sincere disciple of the 
beauty of holiness. Moreover, the remark of Mr. Masson has 
its weight, ‘that “at the utmost, even in times of persecution, 
it is but a tree here and there that the axe of power has time to 
fell, and in such cases, as some one has said, the thinning of the 
big boughs may but help the growth of the underwood.” 

Mr. Masson’s account of the Scotch Church at this time, con- 
tains little with which every student of history is not familiar. 
There are passages, however, ofa racy description, which bring out 
some things in a new and striking light. “From the moment,” 
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he says, “that the Scottish king, James, had crossed the Tweed, 
and experienced the delicious sensation of sitting on the throne 
of the Tudors, after having for thirty-six years been king of a 
little nation of less than a million, from whom he received some 
£5000 a-year, with occasional presents of poultry and silk hose, 
and no end of pulpit instruction, it was the desire of his heart 
to use his new power so as to break the neck of Scottish presby- 
tery.” And we must needs allow—now that we know from the 
domestic annals of Scotland, published by Robert Chambers, that 
the Presbyterian ministers did not content themselves with pul- 
pit instruction, but over and again sent commissioners down to 
Holyrood to remonstrate with the king for the laxity with which 
he administered the laws against the Romish nobility, as well as 
for the method of his housekeeping—the provocation was ample 
and sufficient. 

He describes Scotland as a ruder nation than England: “far 
more superstitious in -the matter of witchcraft, and far more 
given to witch-burning, and other horrible practices of the sort; 
torn by feuds of which England would have been ashamed ; rife 
in crimes of violence which the laws could not punish; full, at 
the same time, of all kinds of laughable humours and eccentrici- 
ties.” It was this nation, however, which decided the success 
of the rebellion in England; for it is now generally admitted 
that, had the Scottish army not invaded England, Charles I. 
and his cavaliers would have got the better of the Puritans, 
and even Cromwell might not have been able to struggle into 
light. 

We need not, of course, inform our readers that Mr. Masson 
gives us the lists of all the Scotch bishops, with short epitomes of 
their lives, and that the leading Presbyterian clergy, and some 
of the clergy who were not leading at all, are made to give an 
account of themselves. Leaving these disquisitions, we go back 
again to Milton. 

He had, at last, decided not to enter the church, and instead, 
had elected the profession of a student and an author. Hap- 
pily his father’s means allowed him to select what appears to us 
the most enviable of all lives—literature and a competency. 

It is, of course, necessary for Mr. Masson to give a detailed 
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history of the literature of the time; and accordingly, starting 
from Spencer, we have a long list of authors, some known 
but the majority unknown, or at least forgotten, with ex- 
tracts to no inconsiderable length from their poems—extracts 
which Mr. Masson often informs us, what we have already to our 
disgust discovered, are after all little better than trash. Thus, 
when he comes to speak of the “Lycidas,” that beautiful in 
memoriam on the death of young Edward King, we are inflicted 
with pages of monodies by other writers, published at the same 
time, and on the same theme, which we are afterwards coolly 
told give relief, by their poor, bald rhymes, to the exquisite poetry 
of Milton. We would have been quite ready to have granted 
Milton’s superiority without the proof. 

Mr. Masson himself seems to get sick-tired of these contem- 
porary poets, and of poets in general. With Mr. Hallam, he says 
—“ We think that many of those poets, whom it is our duty to 
mention, fare all the better now because they lived long ago. 
We believe that if it were possible to disinter some of those 
minor poets of the year 1632, so as to see them as they actually 
were —weak, vain creatures—it would be found that it was only 
conventional deference to the metrical form of writing that had 
given them a title to be enumerated in the same chronological 
list with the Shakespeares, the Jonsons, and the Donnes.” 

Related to the detailed history of the littérateurs of 1632, we 
have a dissertation upon the most prominent features of the 
society of the time. Clarendon’s circle, and the group which 
gathered round Lord Falkland, are all sketched at considerable 
length; but in this volume the grim figure of Oliver Cromwell, 
destined hereafter to be so intimately associated with Milton, 
only appears once, to make a first, and not very articulate, speech 
in Parliament. But still more completely to fill up the moral 
landscape in which Milton walked when he adopted literature as 
a profession, we have a list from Stationers’ Hall of all the books 
published in England for the last half of 1632. 

Milton, after leaving Cambridge in 1632, passed the next five 
years and nine months of his life with his father, who, having 
retired from business, had taken up his abode at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire. It was here that Milton wrote his sonnet to 
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the Nightingale ; L’Allegro and I] Penseroso; the Arcades ; 
and the Masque of Comus. It is not our intention to follow 
Mr. Masson in his criticisms of these masterpieces. On the 
whole, we think his remarks are able and discriminative. 

In 1638 Milton went abroad, accompanied by a single ser- 
vant, and Mr. Masson devotes the next hundred pages to a 
description of his travels; but, except some five or six of these 
pages, where the description is derived from Milton’s own letters, 
the rest is purely hypothetical. We have sketches of the lite- 
rary celebrities in the different towns through which Milton 
travelled; and whom, therefore, he might have met. Some of 
them he did meet ; but of these Grotius and Galileo are the 
only men who have attained to posthumous fame. There is a 
magnificent Barberini, a Cardinal, and a Manso, the friend of 
Tasso, who seem to have been eminent in their day, and to 
have merited fame after death, if that could be achieved simply 
by a magnificent life. 

Milton returned to England in July or August 1639, and 
here we leave our author, on the whole with good-will; for 
although the book deals too much with possibilities, it is plea- 
santly written, and we doubt not there are many who will con- 
sider the very diffuseness of which we complain as a merit, on 
the ground that we cannot know too much of the greatest of 
our poets, and that the least circumstance connected with him 
is of importance. We wish Mr. Masson every success in the 
great work he has undertaken. No modern writer rivals him in 
honesty of purpose or accuracy in fact; and it is quite possible 
that his succeeding volumes will show, that what in this volume 
appears to us to be too broad a foundation for the structure as 
yet reared on it, may, when the work is finished, be found only 
a just proportion, 
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A Letter to J.P. Collier, Esq., on the Legal Acquirements of 
Shakespeare. By Joun Lorp CampBe.Lt. London: John 
Murray & Co. 


> scarcity of details respecting Shakespeare’s life, and the 
variety of subjects treated in his writings, have opened a 
wide field ‘to the curiosity and speculations of readers and writers. 
Different theories as to his occupation, his religion, and his per- 
sonal character, have been put forth with different degrees of 
plausibility and success. To conduct such inquiries it is requisite 
that the essayist should possess, first, a considerable knowledge of 
the works of his autho of the subject with which he desires 
to connect him ; ands Woodly the disposition to devote the 
necessary time and labour to the investigation. 

The first of these conditions Lord Campbell indisputably pos- 
sesses ; in the second, we think, on consideration, he will be found 
to have fallen seriously below the mark. It is needless to say, 
that wherever he has dealt with a question of law, or handled a 
passage involving any point of such a character, he has always 
exhibited accuracy and acuteness in the utmost degree. But the 
learned and noble author does not seem to have apprehended, 
what to us seems perfectly clear, that in order to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion upon the thesis proposed for discussion, or to 
enable others to do so, it is absolutely necessary to produce and 
examine all the available evidence which can be supposed to bear 
upon the subject. We do not subscribe to the opinion expressed 
in his preface, that such legal phraseology as might have been 
used by a layman is irrelevant to the investigation ; because the 
frequency and multitude of such terms may have a most important 
bearing upon the point at issue; neither does Lord Campbell 
himself seem to have adhered to this canon, on a comparison of 
the passages he has quoted with the omissions he has made, 
Neither is it easy to read without astonishment his statement, that 
he has perused the whole of the plays with a view to the com- 
position of this treatise, or the list of fourteen plays which, in 
spite of sundry subsequent quotations from some of them, he 
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declares to contain nothing apposite to the trial of the case. But 
the most remarkable passage upon the absence of evidence in 
some of the plays, is that in which he declares that “fewer legal- 
isms are found in the dramas founded upon English history, than 
in those which are taken from the annals of foreign nations, or 
which, without depending on locality, hold the mirror up to 
nature.” If by “legalisms” we are to understand technical ex- 
pressions of law, the meaning of the author is more evident, 
though it is not fully justified in fact: but, in that case, we are 
still more astonished to find that Lord Campbell should consider 
the narrative of legal proceedings, which occupies a considerable 
portion of these plays, unavailable for the purposes of the inquiry. 
In obedience to this canon, we find no mention made of the law 
of trial by battle, of which there is an instance in the third scene 
of the first. act of Richard II., related with punctilious attention 
to forms ; as also, in the third scene of the last act of King Lear, 
where Regan excepts to the conclusiveness of the issue of the com- 
bat, on the ground that Edmund might have been allowed to 
refuse the challenge :— 
“ This is mere practice, Glo’ster ; 

By the law of arms thou wast not bound to answer 

An unknown opposite; thou art not vanquish’d, 

But cozen’d and beguil’d.”—(Act V. sc. 3.) 

By the same rule we lose all reference to the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s argument in the first scene of the fourth act of the 
same historical play, against the power of an assembly of the 
nation to sit in judgment upon the king, and against the injustice 
of trying an indictment in the absence of the prisoner. In the 
same manner, we are not invited to examine the eminently judi- 
cial manner in which Richard Plantagenet states his pedigree, 
in the second scene of the second act of the Second Part of Henry 
VI., and the scientific accuracy with which he deduces his 
title from the facts laid down; nor the strictly legal argument in 
the First Part of Henry VI. (Act II. sc. 4), where the tech- 
nical distinction between attainder and attachment is insisted 
upon; the obligation of an oath imposed by one having no 
authority to administer it is questioned ; and the conflicting claims 
of the rival houses discussed by their respective partisans. In 
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like manner, we find no notice taken of that trial of Queen 
Katherine, under a commission from the Pope, in which the 
respondent challenges one of her judges in the exact formula of 
the canon law— 
“‘ Therefore I say again 
I utterly aBHor, yea, from my soul, 


Refuse you for my judge.”—(Act IJ. sc. 4, K, Hen. VIII.) 

a passage which occurs in the same play as that in which Buck- 
ingham distinguishes between the unfairness of his sentence and 
the fairness of his judges; and the ceremonial which Wolsey 
insists on having observed as to the surrender of the great seal, 
is consigned, on the same principle, to the same oblivion (Act III. 
sc. 2). These questions may be questions of constitutional law 
supposed to be common ground for lawyers and accomplished 
laymen ; but an analysis of their treatment in Shakespeare’s works 
could not possibly have been foreigu to the purpose of this in- 
quiry, while it certainly would have been the most interesting 
part of the volume; and by no man could it have been better 
made than by Lord Campbell. 

Familiarity with the law is shown in Shakespeare’s plays in 
three different manners; first, in the use of metaphors, taken 
from that region of learning ; secondly, in the cursory mention of 
some form of the practice or some characteristic of the professors ; 
and, thirdly, in the representation upon the stage of some 
actual process of law, or some proceeding in life analogous to a 
process of law. It is impossible to say upon which of these three 
classes Lord Campbell most relies as a guide to the solution of 
his inquiry, for he makes quotations and omissions from all three 
with strict impartiality. 

In The Twelfth Night, Olivia playfully schedules her charms 
for the benefit of Count Orsino (Act I. sc. 5). In Love's Labour 
Lost, the king calls upon Biron for a legal argument and prece- 
dent for a breach of the vows they were meditating (Act IV. se. 3); 
and in the same play (Act II. sc. 1) Maria tells Boyet that “ her 
lips are no common, though several they be.” In As you Like 
It, Rosalind represents the historians of the period as having sat 
as a coroner's jury on the body of Leander (Act IV. sc. 1). In 
The Tempest, Stephano commands Trinculo to kiss the bottle, 
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in consecration of the oath he offers to take (Act II. se. 2). In 
Romeo and Juliet, the hero represents himself as making a rough 
draft for death to copy out, with a blank left for the date (Act 
V. sc. 3). In the same play, the heroine compares herself, in the 
interval between her marriage and her meeting with Romeo, to 
a purchaser who has not taken possession (Act III. sc. 2); and 
her father describes the hand which old Montague extends to 
him as his daughter’s jointure (Act V. scene last). In King 
Richard IIT. (Act IV. se. 4) sighs are called 


“ Windy attornies to their client woes, 
Airy succeeders to intestate joys.” 


Lastly, in The Midsummer Night's Dream, Robin Goodfellow 
(who perhaps, in those days, acted occasionally as a substitute for 
Goodtitle, Fairclaim, or Doe, since deceased) reports that he has 
seen Lysander pleading for a lover’s fee (Act III. sc. 2); and this 
passage, at all events, bears upon the question, for it contains bad 
law ; the fee is made the subject of the argument, whereas, in 
fact, it is a collateral condition, and no lawyer ought to com- 
mence his address without having it paid beforehand. 

Why these piquant morceaus should have been excluded from 
an inquiry of whieh the progress is more interesting than the re- 
sult, it is hard to imagine. Lord Campbell has also omitted a 
legal metaphor, occurring at the fifty-first line of the second 
scene of the third act of Macbeth ; but the reason he premises 
for any probable omissions from this play, make it so much more 
honourable to him as a man than discreditable as a compiler, that 
it must not be placed on the register of his delinquencies. In the 
case of the other passages, he has often wandered over the very 
spot, and sometimes plucked a flower from the same tree, without 
disturbing its companions. 

We next proceed to notice such direct references to actual 
legal proceedings as Lord Campbell passes over in silence. In 
the dispute between Lysander and Demetrius, preceding their 
intended duel (Act III. sc. 2), the one says “I will keep my 
word,” and the other rejoins “I would I had thy bond.” That 
astute person, Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Act IIL. se. 4), clearly 
supposes it incumbent upon him to frame his challenge to 
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Cesario on the model of an attorney’s letter: how the execution 
is carried out is rather difficult to perceive, but nothing can be 
more palpable than the design. A more direct instance occurs 
in Cymbeline (and this is a play in which, Lord Campbell says, 
there is no law), where, on Cloten’s complaining to Imogen of 
a remark, made by her upon him, as injurious, she repeats that 
she stands by what she had said, and that, if he means to seek 
redress by going to law, he had better secure a witness to the 
fact (Act II. sc. 3). In King Lear the “additions” of a king 
are spoken of; a phrase which now is found nowhere but in a, 
common-law writ of summons, (Act I. sc. 1). In Richard II. 
Bolingbroke details his grievances with the utmost legal particu- 
larity ; and in King Richard III. (Act III. sc. 2), Hastings 
refuses to “ bar his master’s heirs in true descent.” In the third 
scene of the third act of Hamlet, the King says— 
“Tu the corrupted currents of this world 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Bnys out the law! But ’tis not so above: 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence.” 
And no less remarkable than the omission of these passages is 
Lord Campbell's neglect of the circumstance, that the word “vide- 
licet””—the special pleader’s pet—occurs in at least three places, 
and in one of them is repeated three times. See Hamlet (Act II. 
sc. 1), As you Like It (Act IV. sc. 1), Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Act I. se. 1). 

Thirdly: There are in Shakespeare numerous instances of actual 
legal proceedings on the stage between the dramatis persona, 
and of these many are left either unnoticed, or inadequately 
noticed, by the chief of a modern court of co-ordinate jurisdiction. 
King Lear, in the first scene of the play, conveys portions of his 
kingdom to his daughters, and it is to be remarked, that to 
Goneril he grants in tail-special, and to Regan in tail-general. 
Now Goneril and Regan were both married, and their father 
seems to have had no reason for conferring a different estate 
upon them, nor any intention of doing so. If, therefore, the effect’ 
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of the words is inadvertent, it constitutes an argument on the 
negative of the question at issue, and called especially for remark 
from the conductor of the inquiry. There are three instances in 
Shakespeare’s plays of arrests upon the stage—in Twelfth Night 
(Act III. sc. 4); in the second part of King Henry IV. (Act II. 
sc. 1); and in the Comedy of Errors (Act IV. sc. 1). 

(1.) Antonio—I arrest thee at the suit of Count Orsino. 

(2.) Sir John—I arrest you at the suit of Mistress Quickly. 

(3.) Merchant—Will officer arrest him at my suit ! 

Officer—I do: and charge you in the duke’s name to obey me. 


Ang.—Here is thy fee? arrest him, officer. 
Officer—I do arrest you, sir: you hear the suit. 


It is extremely remarkable how in each case Shakespeare has 
carefully complied with the exact form proper to this proceeding. 
Lord Campbell has noticed the second only of these passages, and 
has not pointed to the exact formality of the words, A preli- 
minary trial, or hearing, with a view to commitment for 
trial, takes place before Dogberry and Verges, in the case 
of Conrade and Borachio (Act IV. sc. 2). The transaction, 
of which this examination forms part, is noticed by Lord 
Campbell, but this particular scene is not; although it is marked 
- by an instance of an expedient, very common in courts of justice, 
namely, the attempt to extort the truth from unwilling and hostile 
persons by examining them apart—an expedient which, in this 
case, is ludicrously parodied and defeated (see Much Ado about 
Nothing, Act IV. sc. 2), Of the historical trials represented in 
the plays concerning the period, we have already made some men- 
tion ; but of the remarkable issue of life and death, arising out of 
a purely civil cause between Shylock and Antonio, we are bound 
to say that Lord Campbell’s notice of it at least is as culpable as 
any of the total omissions already remarked upon; for he does 
not assign to it any thing resembling the prominence which its 
importance deserves. In the first place, he fails to observe that 
Portia is not acting technically as judge, but as professional 
assessor to the lay-judge, the Duke of Venice, sitting in his own 
court (as occurs when the Prince Consort sits in appeal, as warden 
of the Stannary Court, or the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
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Lambeth); the assessor being a person whose opinion is not 
binding upon the judge, although it is invariably followed. 
Neither does he remark upon the eminently technical nature 
of the language used by the right worshipful Portia— 


“ For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty ;” 


and in all her expressions—language far more technical than is 
used by Angelo, by Escalus, by Campeius, and by Gascoigne, pro- 
fessed and experienced Jawyers. This characteristic has, no doubt, 
more of a dramatic than a legal bearing, being intended to 
heighten the humour of the situation, by showing the complete- 
ness of the assumption of the part ; but, from a legal point of view, 
it is much too remarkable to be altogether overlooked. And advert- 
ing to what we have called the quasi-legal proceedings in the 
plays, the manner in which Sir Hugh Evans endeavours to 
reduce the accusation against Nym and Bardolph to the regular 
form of an indictment (Act IL. se. 1, Merry Wives of Windsor) ; 
the excellence of Isabella’s speech on behalf of Claudio in miti- 
gation of punishment, where Lucio admirably fulfils the part of 
attorney instructing counsel, by stimulating, encouraging, and 
making suggestions to the advocate, without addressing the judge 
himself (Measure for Measure, Act II. sc. 2) ; the cross-examina- 
tion of Glo’ster, in the seventh scene of the third act of King 
Lear, by Cornwall and Regan ; and the formal manner in which 
Helena insists upon the proof and performance of the conditions 
upon which she could claim Bertram’s hand—are either entirely 
unnoticed, or imperfectly examined by the author. In the case 
last referred to, it is also remarkable that, when Diana is threat- 
ened with imprisonment, she offers to put in bail (All’s Well 
that Ends Well, Act V. sc. last; see also Comedy of Errors, 
Act IV. se. 1). 

Of the above passages it might be said that, although apposite 
instances of evidence upon the point, they are not more forcible 
than those actually adduced by the author, while they are much 
less numerous; and that the selection of specimens which Lord 
Campbell has adopted, is a sufficient foundation for any argu- 
ment which can be raised upon the subject. From this reason- 
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ing, on grounds already stated, we dissent ; but such an excuse 
will not avail in the judgment of competent persons for the 
omission of the passage which we are about to quote. 

In the soliloquy in Act III. sc. 2, of the play, Hamlet, preparing 
for the interview with his mother, says— 

“Let me be cruel, not unnatural ; 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 
How in my words soever she be shent, 
To give them seals (i.e., to make deeds of them) never my 
soul consent.” 

Now this is the most remarkable instance in the whole of 
Shakespeare of legal remark or allusion, and that for several 
reasons :—Firstly, because it shows his familiarity with the exact 
technical distinction between parol matter and deeds (the circum- 
stance of mere writing being in the eye of the common law of no 
import)—Secondly, because it shows his instinctive impulse to 
make an allusion which would probably not be understood by his 
hearers, and which all his commentators certainly have not under- 
stood—Thirdly, because it is the most startling instance on record, 
of his introducing a play upon words into the most serious and 
terrible of his sentences. Lord Campbell has given several 
extracts from this play, and, if he is not mistaken, has recently 
read it all; his silence upon this passage proves clearly how little 
he thought it necessary to complete the work he had undertaken. 

We have concluded our list of missing quotations ; but we must 
express our regret that no attempt has been made to discover, in 
the passages produced in the letter, arguments to defeat the sup- 
position of a special legal knowledge on the part of the dramatist. 
Two instances occur which seem not devoid of plausibility: if the 
poet had been a professional lawyer, he would have been indis- 
posed to ridicule the notable judgment in Hales v. Petit, or the 
quaint but pertinent language in which it is conveyed ; and as to 
the memorable bond to which Antonio was the obligor and Shy- 
lock the obligee, he would have known, firstly, that if the obligee 
was entitled to cut the flesh, he was also entitled to shed all the 
blood necessary to the operation, on the principle that “ cui quid 
conceditur, illud etiam conceditur sine quo id quod conceditur 
non concedi potest.” Secondly: but he would have known that 
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the entire bond was void, as being against public policy. On the 
other hand, one of the jokes against Dogberry is his calling Bo- 
rachio plaintiff when he should have said defendant (Mr. Dickens 
has almost the same incident in his account of the inquest in 
Bleak House): now this intentional error is a sort of trifling with 
edged tools not likely to be ventured upon by an amateur, and 
in the case of the excellent comic writer just named, we know 
that it is accounted for by his early history. 

To resume the consideration of the subject proposed for discus- 
sion by Mr. Payne Collier to Lord Campbell. We have mauy 
instances of works, both by professional and unprofessional men, 
containing legal allusions. Of the former class, the authors of 
* Hudibras and of Tom Jones are the most remarkable. Butler's 
legal phraseology is pointed, apposite, and much too frequent. 
Fielding introduces it chiefly in the mouths of his legal charac- 
ters, and to describe such incidents of legal process as fall 
naturally, not obtrusively, into the compass of his story. We do 
not speak of Mr. Warren’s celebrated work, which is of an excep- 
tional character, the trial of an issue being the mainspring and 
central incident of the whole narrative. How the great mass of 
unprofessional writers fare when they rashly venture upon a piece 
of law, is notorious to every body. But this method of argument 
does not lead to any safe conclusion when we are treating of one 
endowed with the intellect of a Shakespeare. The ambition of a 
professional lawyer essaying a flight into the regions of poetry, 
may very probably be to leave all traces of his trade behind him, 
of which we find an instance in the poetical dramas of a late col- 
league of the Lord Chief-Justice. But non-professional men 
have, in some instances, daguerreotyped the law with great success ; 
and we never hear it surmised that Aristophanes was a lawyer 
because he wrote the Vespa, or Moliere because he wrote Mon- 
sieur de Pourceaugnac, or Massinger because he represented, we 
believe it is unnecessary to say caricatured, Lord Coke. It isa 
remarkable fact that Shakespeare never draws a lawyer ; he gives 
us judges, justices, bailiffs, and every thing bordering upon the 
exact character, but nowhere a serjeant or an attorney ; he does 
not even introduce us to Mr. Justice Shallow’s clerk. The only 
lawyer he produces (to use the idiom of Captain MacNorris) is 
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not a lawyer at all, but a woman; unlike Samuel Butler, who 
gives a finished picture from life ; and Sir Walter, who has so dis- 
tinguished himself in Counsellor Pleydell, Mr. Glossin, and Mr. 
Jobson. 

But it is not merely in the introduction of legal phrases and 
legal proceedings that the mark of a legal mind may be dis- 
cerned in a work of general literature. The training of the 
intellect will probably be visible in the general treatment of the 
subject, and particularly in a branch of literature bearing so 
much affinity in its subject-matter, as the drama does, to legal 
proceedings. The material out of which the drama, both in tra- 
gedy and comedy, is composed, is singularly similar, and often 
identical with that which affords subject for the operation of the 
law. In each, the action is concerned with persons in difficulties. 
In each, the truth is generally for a long time concealed. In 
each, there is generally some one labouring, or said to be labour- 
ing, under a false accusation. In each, a great deal of strong 
language is commonly employed. In each, there is generally 
some bad character to be brought to final punishment, and some 
virtuous character to be vindicated and indemnified. In each 
(and this is the most terrible resemblance), some one very often 
loses all his money, and (where the deepest tragedy is required) 
the termination of the story sees good and bad alike (both in 
tragedy and lawsuit) involved in one common ruin. Hereupon 

‘it seems evident that a man trained in the professional practice 
of the law, when he betakes himself to dramatic composition, will, 
while he discards all technical expression, inevitably display those 
habits of mind, in dealing with similar subject-matter, which he 
has acquired by time, and which are grown inseparable from his 
modes of thought and forms of expression ; that is to say, he will 
be precise and peremptory, although full and circumstantial, in 
his descriptions, close and cogent in his reasoning ; and, where he 
is diffuse and copious, it is because such phraseology does not 
interfere with his design. These qualities Shakespeare has in a 
remarkable degree. Where a statement of facts has to be made 
intelligible without argument, he shows all the charming skill of 
& practised leader at Nisi Prius: where an argument must be 
compressed by the exigencies of time, he discovers the address of 
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a junior of genius facing a judge impatient for his dinner. 
Benvolio’s account to the duke of the affray in the street, and 
Iago’s of the disturbance on the watch, are instances of the first ; 
as a contrast to these, Master Pompey’s account to Escalus of the 
incident in Madame Overdone’s house is a touching picture of the 
fondness with which introductory matter is dwelt upon, and the 
reluctance with which the actual subject is approached by a 
person who has misgivings upon the merits of his case; how 
eagerly a false issue is tendered, and how readily a decent com- 
promise is accepted. But when the passions are called in play 
in any narrative, care will be taken that the swell of the emotion 
does not conceal the links of the narrative, or obscure the struc- 
ture of the reasoning. And of the most perfect success, in this 
particular, the narration of his own escape, given by Oliver to 
Rosalind and Celia, is a striking example. He who is addressing 
a judge must go straight to the point; he who addresses a popular 
body may wander from it a little, and throw reflections upon the 
assertors of the opposite interest ; Shakespeare knew both of these 
doctrines, and instructed Isabella and Mark Antony accordingly. 
The judge who wishes to effect a compromise, must urge upon 
the winning party the honourable and creditable character he 
will acquire by acceding to it, and so does Portia, whose famous 
speech on mercy is not a mere poetical rhapsody, but a careful 
explanation to the Jew of the exact manner in which she proposes 
to recommend, not to decree, a relaxation of his claims upon 
Antonio. But to show that Shakespeare possessed all knowledge 
upon these points is not proving necessarily that he was ever 
a professional lawyer, but that he possessed by nature the 
clearness of thought, the logic, the power of analysis, the know- 
ledge of character, and aptness of expression, which profes- 
sional lawyers must study to cultivate to perfection, or attain 
by practice. That technical knowledge which he undoubtedly 
possessed, he may well have acquired elsewhere than in an attor- 
ney’s office. We know as a fact, that he was on several occasions 
called upon, as a party concerned, to execute legal documents 
and take a share in legal proceedings The forms and language 
of the English common-law, dramatic, picturesque, and sometimes 


even fanciful in the highest degree, cannot fail to have struck bis 
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mind, and perhaps attracted him to examine more deeply into 
the subject than he was called upon-to do by his own immediate 
interest in the particular transaction. But it is not necessary to 
have recourse to Shakespeare’s personal dealings, as a citizen, 
with legal affairs, to explain his accidental familiarity with legal 
proceedings. Courts of justice are stiil resorted to by mere idlers, 
as a sort of theatrical entertainment ; the connection between the 
conflicts of law and the performances of the drama has been 
already noticed ; and even at this day, actors who wish to learn 
their art better than empirically, will resort to the trials in the 
forum for study of action and character. There crime and love, 
artifice and intrigue, and passion in all its various shapes, is 
exhibited in real life. The court-houses were, in Shakespeare’s 
time, more splendid, in comparison with private dwellings, than 
they are at present, and more airy and salubrious ; and the press 
of business being less, the counsel would more popularize and 
perfect their speeches. The subject-matter of litigation was con- 
fined to far fewer subjects (chiefly, indeed, to questions of real 
property, and offences against the person) ; and would, therefore, 
be more familiar to the mass of the population. We know asa 
fact, that persons of rank and fashion used to affect and attend 
these precincts as a pastime ; and that would not fail to have its 
influence upon the nature of their proceedings. 

The argument, then, that Shakespeare was possessed of legal 
knowledge, which he might have acquired with an attorney, and 
that there is nothing in the history of his life to contradict the 
theory that he did so, seems to go very little way to prove the 
affirmative of the question. For if a man be found in possession 
of goods which only resemble the prosecutor’s, and which there is 
a very satisfactory method of accounting for his possessing, Lord 
Campbell well knows that he is entitled to immediate acquittal. 
We do not think that lawyers should be anxious to impound 
Shakespeare as an actual historical attorney. It seems a greater 
compliment, in truth, to the profession to say, that the legal mind 
was naturally and essentially his mind (a great many more at 
the same time being so also). Dr. Johnson said to General 
Paolo, on the occasion of his having delivered a remark on the 
process by which a word acquired its meaning, that such a remark 
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seemed to have come from one who had spent all his life in the 
study of languages instead of the art of war. General Paolo 
replied that it was troppo gran complimento, which, on referring 
to the observation in question, it will be found not to have been. 
The same may well have been the case with Shakespeare in 
reference to the subject of law. And from what we know of his 
character, it seems more probable that he should have acquired 
his legal knowledge from taste, than from duty and necessity. 
If he is to be claimed by the professors of every science with 
which he shows a familiarity, when will the claimants be at an 
end? When we hear Falstaff say, “I deny your major ;” or hear 
from the clown in Twelfth Night, “ As the old hermit of Prague, 
who never saw pen or ink, very wittily remarked to a niece 
of king Gorbodue, that that is, is; so I, being master parson, am 
master parson ;” or from the clown in As you Like It, “The 
heathen philosopher, when he desired to eat grapes, opened his 
mouth, meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat, and lips 
to open ;” or from the former clown, the examination of Malvolio 
upon Pythagoras’s theory of wild fowl, we shall expect. to hear the 
uncertain years of Shakespeare’s life accounted for by a residence 
at Oxford. And when we remember, “ two of the first, like coats 
in heraldry,” and Slender’s anxiety about his quarterings, along 
with various passages in the historical plays, and the description 
of the knight’s armour in Pericles, we should be prepared for the 
discovery, that he must, for some time at least, have been an in- 
mate in the Heralds’ College. But Lord Campbell has treated 
this subject extremely well, and has adorned it by a quotation 
from Henry V., which is the happiest feature in his letter, and 
which might have been written expressly to determine this 
question. 

The external evidence upon the subject, less interesting in itself, 
is not considered by Lord Campbell as conclusive. “The state- 
ment that Shakespeare was an attorney,” says Lord Campbell 
somewhat infelicitously, “ts contained in a libel published against 
him.” But in truth it does not seem clear to us that this state- 
ment is actually made, The person attacked is said to be of a 
sort of persons who forsake their original trade of “noverint,” 
alluding perhaps to some associate or associates of Shakespeare, 
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with whom the writer sought to confound him ; and if it be ad- 
mitted that the Hamlet referred to is the production of some 
other pen, the idea of Shakespeare being particularly pointed at, 
seems to be materially undermined. On the external therefore, 
and internal evidence alike, the theory of Shakespeare’s having 
served in the apprenticeship of the law, seems to amount to a 
possibility, hardly to a probability, certainly not to a question of 
distracting doubt, and assuredly not to involve a necessity for 
journeying (in search of a joke) to the confines of the county of 
Warwick. 

We have now concluded our examination of the subject in 
general, and of Lord Campbell’s letter in particular. To his un- 
dertaking, as such, we make no objection. An inquiry into the 
legal acquirements of a great poet, is as legitimate as an inquiry 
into the literary acquirements of a chief-justice. But when a 
great man undertakes a small work, he should not think that 
his being such entitles him to do such a thing indifferently. 
A trifle like this, if it is not elaborate, is nothing at all. Many, 
no doubt, will read this little book with Lord Campbell’s name 
upon it, who would never read the finished production of another 
pen ; but when such a man as Lord Campbell discusses such a 
poet as Shakespeare, it is humiliating to the legal profession, and 
unfortunate for all, that discerning judges should see, in the ability 
exercised on part of the subject, only cause for regret that the 
same ability has not been expended on the whole, and should be 
obliged to lay down the book with a—* This case has been very 


imperfectly argued.” 





On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General Diffusion of 
Taste among all Classes, &c., dc. By Sin J. GARDNER 
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— book is in part a reprint of articles contributed to The 

Builder ; in remainder, a discursive chat about many art 
matters, and may be described as a true miscellany. 
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beyond the binding ; but are distinct and separate essays—the 
first upon Colour, the second upon Taste, and the third and 
shortest upon Dressed or Geometrical Gardens, 

The first and third of these essays are the best ; the second is 
by far the most diffuse, and the least practically useful ; while by 
no means rising to comprehensive treatment as a philosophical 
disquisition. 

Before briefly glancing at the treatises themselves, in the order 
of their sequence, we may say of the book as a whole, that it is 
hardly likely to become an art classic; nor, in the absence of 
system or argument, to be to the student less than disappointing. 
On the other hand, that it resembles much the pleasant after- 
dinner gossip of a gentleman of the old school, and shares its 
merits and defects, being full of interesting anecdote and racy 
dogmatism, if somewhat rambling and inconsequential. 

As an art-critic Sir Gardner is too late—behind the day. He 
revives the dead language of ea-cathedré judgments, and of supe- 
rior and exclusive connoisseurship, for probably the last time ; and 
he appeals to that cold extinct chimera, “a correct taste,” where 
now our critics give us warm dispute and argument. But, as an 
antiquary and a scholar, he fills his pages with precisely such 
entertaining matters as have given Egyptian Wilkinson his great 
and deserved popularity. In the midst of rambling (almost gar- 
rulous) dissertations, we get frequently items of instruction, brief 
masterly historical epitomes, out-of-the-way quaint readings, 
which make the book continually interesting, and the reader con- 
tentedly forgetful of its titles. 

Certainly, however, in one sense Sir Gardner is not out of 
fashion as an art-critic ; he is a man of the strongest antipathies, 
Show him green in an ornament, and he will turn upon you as 
excited Protestants and others charge at scarlet; touch him with 
a “theory,” and he becomes almost abusive. Against “lankey” 
proportions, too (as of Canova’s “ Graces!”) and those “ paltry 
ornaments,” natural flowers, his impatience burns like fire. 

All this gives a piquancy to the volume which one would not 
find in those more grave and thoughtful essays upon art philo- 
sophy which the present work is not calculated to forestall, and 
which no one had a right to expect from the great Egyptiologer. 
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As will be already gathered, then, we have here, in fact, two 
books in one—a questionably valuable critique on art, and an 
unquestionably pleasant and profitable antiquarian gossip. 

The cardinal mistake of the book as an art guide is met with 
at the outset ; and being nowhere amended, but, on the contrary, 
applied to every similar case throughout, condemns all the sub- 
sequent criticism to a low value. Sir Gardner starts with saying, 
that only those born with the “gift” for doing so, can tell good 
combinations of colours from bad ones ; and that it is their duty 
to teach the rest by putting before them the best examples. He 
says, theories about colour are worse than useless ; and that all 
the art of decoration must be based on man’s natural taste, as 
exhibited in works of the best periods. What he says of colour, 
he says in other places of form, proportion, conventionalism, ideal 
beauty, &. But we do not find any criterion by which to test 
the pretensions of any individual teacher (say Sir Gardner him- 
self) to “ the gift,” nor to decide between the conflicting claims of 
various periods, To our surprise, we find Sir Gardner passing 
over this grand difficulty (the difficulty in art instruction), repeat- 
ing, “we must be content to seek for facts” (¢. ¢., best examples) 
* * * “From facts and actual observation we may obtain 
something positive and useful ; from theory nothing can be ex- 
pected, so long as the subject itself is not thoroughly understood, 
except the most vague and contradictory conclusions.” 

In vain we call out, What isa fact? Sir Gardner refers us 
only to the gifted persons, and passes on to chat serenely about 
something else. Anticipating by-and-bye some more satisfactory 
answer, we turn page after page—400 pages—till the end ; but 
no; always the same reply—“ the gift ;” and badly indeed Greek, 
and Goth, and Arab fare, when, brought to this last touchstone, 
their works are found deficient. “Even the taste of Greece on 
occasions slumbered,” says Sir Gardner, condemning authorita- 
tively a Periclean work. 

Now, to a treatise about art, this method of proceeding is 
ruin. What concern is it to an artist to know, from diagram to 
diagram, and page to page, which examples Sir Gardner admires, 
and which condemns, unless Sir Gardner himself be first proved 
the representative man of art? If the assumption be correct that 
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there is no criterion but individual taste, surely one man’s prefer- 
ence is per se as good as his neighbour’s, and the book is a superfluity. 
At all events, appeals would lie to the practice of nature, or to the 
convictions of the majority of men. To one or the other of these 
all disputed questions should be brought. But Sir Gardner will 
not have it so. “The question if, or where, nature uses bright 
colours,” he says, “ is not pertinent to our inquiry respecting their 
employment for ornamentation.” . . . “ Works of art are not 
amenable to the same conditions as those of nature, unless they 
are copies of them,” with more to the like effect; and, as to the 
views of a majority, language cannot exaggerate our author's 
contempt for the tribunal. He will have nothing but “the gift,” 
which of course soon becomes—being interpreted—“his gift.” 
Insisting upon such a position, the value of his teaching becomes 
reduced to the confidence felt in the individual organization of 
its author. This, that, or the other, is hateful, is intolerable, is 
ridiculous, upon the sole principle of the teacher’s preference. No 
why or wherefore, simply “so it is; quod dixi, diwi.” 

What is the fate of a teacher so self-limited? Men like Hay, 
or Ruskin, or Chevreul, discover general principles or reasons. 
They take the works of nature or of universally popular art, 
analyze them, and perceiving certain common properties or pro- 
portions, perhaps of angles, or lines, or colours, or magnitudes, 
they condense those common properties into formule, Then say 
they to their pupils, “ By such and such proportions of qualities 
you can insure such and such heauty;” and the man, wheresoever 
he be, who takes up these great general formule, and applies them 
to his own particular needs, is sure of his beautiful result. But how 
shall Smith or Brown in Australasia, or Thompson in A.D. 1900, 
apply the individual taste of Sir Gardner Wilkinson to some new 
work? How shall he satisfy himself, “would Sir Gardner have 
liked this, or abused it?” Sir Gardner gives himself alone as 
his system—his influence is at the most co-extensive with the 
diagrams of his book—but beyond them he leaves the question as 
he found it. Those who have faith in the author's completeness 
of taste, may logically accept his code ; but, should any doubt, he 
is as reasonably absolved from doctrines resting upon it alone. 

One must come, then, to the conclusion, that the title of the 
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book should be amended to “ the necessity of a general diffusion 
of my taste among all classes ;” and this being fully understood 
and borne in mind, we have done with detraction, and may pro- 
ceed to enjoy the rest of the work, as a most agreeable ramble 
amongst art matters, with a most accomplished companion. No 
strict drill-marching here ; no tiresome haste, and concentration, 
and object; but leave to stroll away down any by-path, and 
wander into any flowery field, and linger over any curious stone 
or wayside quarry, as long as we may please. 

In the first section, upon Colour, after a few informal com- 
pliments to theorists, and especially to those weakly-fanciful people 
who prefer neutral or secondary colours to predominate in deco- 
ration, and defend them by appeal to Nature’s prevalent browns 
and greens, illuminated rarely by points and stars of red, or blue, 
or yellow, our author gives a précis of the history of stained glass. 


Colourless glass windows {“specularium usum, perlucente testa, 
clarum transmittentium lumen,”) were already used in the age of the 
first Caesars, as shown by Seneca (Ep. 90, p. 398), and perhaps also by 
Philo-Judeus (Leg. ad Ca.); and Seneca says (Ep. 86, p. 3753), 
“ rusticitatis damnant Scipionem, quod non in caldarium suum latis 
specularibus diem admiserat.” And though talc or other translucid 
substances might possibly be implied, Seneca’s speaking of the 
“multa luce” would rather require them to be glass ; “ specularia” 
was the name given to glass windows or panes ; and paintings on 
glass were long known in Rome. Moreover, the fact of glass panes 
having been made before a.p. 79, has been established by the dis- 
covery of one at Pompeii, as well as by the fragments of others found 
at Herculaneum. * * * 

Egypt indeed had for ages been famed for its manufacture of glass, 
and it was doubtless from Egypt that Sidon and afterwards Tyre, and 
at a much later time the Romans, learnt this valuable art. * * * 

Glass was one of the exports of the country ; one kind could only 
be made there ; and so celebrated was Egypt for the excellence and 
abundance of its glass, that it constituted part of the tribute imposed 
upon the Egyptians by Augustus. It was of the most varied hues ; 
and the many-coloured ornaments superadded to the surface of the 
vases, and other objects, and fixed by the blowpipe or the furnace, are 
referred to by Martiai, and are seen in those many-hued cups fourd 
in Egypt (and elsewhere), which are doubtless imitations of the real 
murrhine, a stone answering to none other than fluor spar, which 
bears an evident resemblance to those productions of the Egyptian 
glass-makers) * * * 

The immense emeralds mentioned by Pliny and others were glass ; 
80 too were many cups and ornamental objects, noted for their rich- 
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ness, in the low ages; as the supposed emerald dish, called “Sagro 
catino,” of Genoa, which “came into possession of the Genoese, as an 
equivalent for a large sum of money, at the taking of Cesarea in 
Syria ; and which, pawned in 1319, was redeemed for 1200 marks of 
gold, or about £3000.” Pliny, speaking of false stones, says the 
emerald was the most easily imitated; and glass cups, combining in 
their patterns many different hues, were made in Egypt, and after- 
wards at Rome, without cracking—an art now lost, and vainly 
attempted of late at Venice. Coloured glass was therefore a very old 
invention ; and, if it was not employed at Rome for windows, the 
mode of making flat panes of white glass had long been known ; and 
it is probable that the coloured material was used for the same pur- 
pose, at a much earlier time than is generally supposed. Indeed, the 
figurative allusion by St. Paul to seeing through a glass darkly, shows 
that the habit of looking through “stained glass was sufficiently 
common to be taken as a metaphor. = = 

The art of making glass had first gone from Egypt to Rome, 
and thence in after times to Constantinople ; but it is uncertain 
whether the Venetians introluced it directly from Egypt, to which 
country they traded at the beginning of the 8U0 a D., or from Constan- 
tinople. Their first glas:-manufactories were established on the 
island of the Rialto; and afterwards in different parts of Venice, 
until the numerous fires they caused induced the Senate to confine all 
glass-blowing operations to the isle of Murano, where they are still 
carried on ; “but the art was long kept a profound secret, and any one 
betraying it was condemned to the galleys. “Venice, therefore, had 
alone the advantage of supplying other European markets with this 
valuable commodity, which found its way into many countries, and 
even to China ; glass was employed by her in the manufacture of false 
stones, as well as various useful and ornamental objects; and so 
highly was it pric.d, that slaves were ransomed with it from the coast 
of Barbary. To an early intercourse with Venice might reasonably 
be attributed the introduction of the art of staining glass into France ; 
and the manufacture of enamelled ware at Limoges is said by the 
Abbé Texier to have owed its origin to a colony of Venetians, who 
settled there in 979, and who had with them many Byzantine 
ht: * * * 

The manufacture of stained glass evidently came to France either 
directly from the Greeks of Constantinople or through the Venetians ; 
and it would not be difficult to account for Byzantine influence ex- 
tending to France, when the Greeks abounded in Italy ; and when 
the marriage of Otho IL. with Theophania, daughter of Nicephorus 
Phocas, in 967 a.p., brought so many Greek artificers into Western 
Europe. The leading country in art always has had an influence on 
other people ; and this of Byzantium was even felt in a minor degree 
in Britain and Ireland at those early periods, * * * 

The extent of the claim which is to be conceded to the French is 
their having generally introduced it into churches; and though the 
first idea of burning in the colours was derived from the same source 
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whence the composition of the simple stained window was obtained, 
this honour of priority may be accorded to the Byzantine Greeks with- 
out detracting from the merit due to the French, of having been the 
first to bring the art of painted glass to a perfection which the Greeks 
could never have attained. 


He goes on to describe the various changes in the patterns of 
stained glass windows, the mosaic medallion style of the thirteenth 
century being preferred to all others as example for modern 
imitation, especially as illustrated at Rheims, Chartres, Bourges, 
Sens, and the Sainte Chapelle ; and sums up as follows :— 


Among the many conditions of coloured glass windows I may 
notice the following: That they should be subservient to the general 
ornamentation, their object being decorative ; they should assimilate 
to, and aid, the decoration and style of the building ; they should not 
be a contrast toa white wall, nor pretend to be a painting or large 
picture ; the small figures in the medallions, though conventional, 
should be good, not imitations of a rude style, and should be part of 
the coloured effect of the window when seen at a distance: broad 
opaque shadows should not be introduced, nor an attempt be made to 
convert the flat into a round style: figures larger than life should be 
avoided as injurious to the proportion of a building: no great expanse 
of one colour in one place should catch the eye ; and a picture extend- 
ing over two or more lights, cut by an opaque mullion, is inconsistent 
and offensive. A quantity of white glass is bad and poor, and yellow 
is better than white for preventing red and blue from appearing 
purple at a distance. The border should be in proportion to the size 
of the light; too small, and even too large, a quantity of ground 


. between medallions should be avoided ; the medallions should not be 


all of the same form, and the patterns should not be too small, nor have 
a spotted appearance as in a kaleidoscope ; the primary colours should 
predominate over the secondary and tertiary ; and the best windows 
for imitation are those of the 1200. In rosette windows, the tracery 
lights, or openings, should radiate from the centre, rather than be con- 
centric. But coloured glass is not required in buildings of the Renais- 
sance style. 


After many pages devoted to the “balance of colour,” “how 
colours affect one another,” “contrast and other effects,” &e., the 
combination of colours is approached, and a useful table intro- 
duced giving the synonyms of the principal colours in English, 
Arabic, French, German, Greek, Latin and Italian. 

The bulk of the section follows in the shape of some forty 
closely printed pages of “ proper combinations and agreements of 
colours.” Some useful hints succeed about tinted paper for let- 
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ters and books, which will be worth the attentive consideration 
of both publishers and readers, the present extreme contrast of 
pure black and white being a sore trial to gaslight-students’ eyes. 
The first section is closed by a summary of nineteen’ practical 
conclusions, such as— 

“1. The eye is the proper judge of colour,” (!) “and the per- 
ception of colour is a natural gift,” (pp. 55, 64.) 

“2. We should abstain from theories till the subject is under- 
stood,” (pp. 3, 6, 7, 58, 92.) 

“11. The proper relative position of colours is to be consulted.” 


(p. 111.) 


Or, less vague— 


“$3. Flowers, and other ornaments, should be conventional, not direct 
copies of natural objects; nor should you tread on these in carpets, 
nor walk on the tracery of architecture,” (pp. 18, 46, and see Part 11. 
$§ 27, 32.) 

“8. The effect of the simultaneous contrast of colours is to be con- 
sidered,” (pp. 99, 102.) 

“14. In some compositions, and particularly on the painted walls of 
a church, or other building, the coloured patterns should not cover the 
whole space. The eye requires some repose, and is fatigued by any 
object overloaded with ornament,” (p. 109, Sect. X.) 


Part IT., “On the necessity of a diffusion of taste among all 
classes,” is so miscellaneous in composition as to make its illustra- 
tion by extract or epitome almost impossible. In rapid succes- 
sion the following subjects succeed each other—* The beautiful 
need not be costly ”—* The public in fault ” (illustrated by visits 
to two makers of ornamental vases and pots, the first of whom 
had “no perception of beauty,” but a theory, while the second 
made pots “out of all reason” long; Sir Gardner of course 
knowing by his “gift,” and not by theory, what is “length within 
reason ” in works of ornament)—“ What to avoid in choosing ”— 
“ Styles of Greek art ”—“ Ignorance of committees”—“Instruc- 
tion for the people” —“Sites for museums”—“ French cathedrals” 
—“ Importance of proportion ”—“ Rules necessary ” (which, from 
the context, turn out to be the selections of the “gifted ” only) 
—“ Natural objects copied ”—(which are not to be, excepting as 
Ruskin’s horror, the Greek honeysuckle—worshipped by Sir Gard- 
ner, is copied) —“ Roman want of taste ”—“ Colossal figures ”— 
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—“ Use of obelisks ”—*“ Forms of vases ”—“The pointed style” 


—* History of mosaics,” and so on, and so on. In less than two 
hundred pages all these subjects, and very many more, are dis- 
cussed and re-discussed with freedom, with amusing animation, 
with scholarly anecdote; but so totally without plan that nothing 
but a full catalogue of their succession could afford an idea of a 
variety so rich to embarrassment. We prefer to give our readers 
one more specimen of those antiquarian epitomes in which the 
author is so thoroughly at home, from his remarks on “coloured 


statues ”— 


Pliny says the oldest paintings (long before the age of Romulus) 
were monochrome, or of a single culour ; which is perfectly true of all 
archaic paintings representing the human figure, to which he here 
evidently alludes ; but this remark applies equally to early statwes and 
bas-reliefs, which were original Hy of an uniform red hue, as I shall have 
occasion to show. * 

We have so long been accustomed to see white marble statues, that 
we can scarcely be brought to believe they were ever coloured by the 
Greeks ; but it is not the less true ; and it is not improbable that, if 
they had only left to us the human figure drawn in outline, some might 
have maintained that to colour it in any picture representing a classi- 
cal subject would be meretricious, and that the severity of antique 
taste required it to be in plain outline, * * 

The Greeks appear to have considered the are of statues a 
difficult branch of art ; and we are justified in this conclusion by what 
Pliny tells us (xxxv. 11) :—that Praxiteles attached a higher value to 
those of his own statues which had been coloured by a first-rate 
painter. For being asked which of his statues he considered the best, 
he answered—* Those to which Nicias had applied his hand ;” showing 
“the importance he attached to the colouring (circumlitioni) of that 
artist.” * * 

Signor Monti thinks all statues were coloured before the time of 
Praxiteles ; but if he left a nude Venus uncoloured, as Signor Monti 
states, this does not prove an old custom, that of colouring statues, to 
have been then abandoned, and a new one introduced by him. In- 
deed, we find from Pliny, that the Romans began to paint statues 
(“‘coepimus et lapidem pingere ”) ages afterwards, which could only be 
in imitation of a custom still prevalent among their masters the 
Greeks, and must signify that the Romans then, for the first time, be- 
gan to give them the natural flesh-colour ; the custom of painting 
them of one uniform red hue having existed at Rome from the earliest 
period. It is not probable that the Greeks coloured statues in old, 
and then again in later times, after having abandoned the custom 
during the intermediate period ; nor will any one maintain the mere 
painting in monochrome red ochre continued to the time of Praxiteles. 
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Phidias, who, as Pliny more than once tells us, was a painter before he 
became a sculptor, painted the shield of Minerva’s statue, and his 
brother Panzus the inside of the same shield ; Lecythion also painted 
a shield of Minerva’s statue (Pliny, xxxv. 8); aud Phidias, as Strabo 
tells us (viii. 244), was assisted by Pandenus in colouring the statue 
of Jupiter at Olympia. So that we have here other notices of colour- 
ed statues at the best period, a little before Praxiteles ; and Plato 
(Rep. iv. 420) says they painted them according to the colour of each 
part: that is, of the natural tints. Ovid too (Am. ii. 5, 39), alludes 
to the colouring of ivory to represent the face: and it was so treated 
in the Chryselephantine statues. * * 

The fact of statues having been painted is farther confirmed by the 
coloured eyes often alluded to (Pausan. i. 14, &c.), and still remaining 
in some instances, as well as by the jewels that adorned them; and 
when we know the dresses were coloured, as well as other accessories, 
we can scarcely suppose that the face, hands, and feet were left white. 

What were the busts of Roman time, made of different coloured 
marbles, but a substitution in stone of the hues commonly applied to 
the sculptured surface? And what can look worse than those now 
bleached faces, contrasted with the colours of the marble drapery ? 
No one will doubt that the face was painted ; and the reason of its 
not being also of a coloured material like the dress is, that no natural 
colour of a stone could imitate the varied tones of the flesh. These re- 
quired to be painted upon the surface of the white marble. 

I may mention one more evidence of the natural flesh-colour 
having been used, derived from the bas-reliefs on the ash-chests of the 
Etruscans ; in many of which the colours are perfectly preserved to 
this day. And this is the more remarkable, as the Etruscans at the 
same time continued the custom of giving the uniform red hue of a 
primitive age to the recumbent figure on the lid of the very same ash- 
chests. They also retained with the monochrome colour, the stiff cha- 
racter of that period, which a 1eligious prejudice prevented their alter- 
ing, or which at least was sanctioned by early habit. But the figures 
sculptured in relief on the chest itself were all painted flesh-colour, 
with the draperies and other accessories of their natural hue ; it is 
therefore impossible to deny that the custom of giving the human 
figure its natural flesh-colour was commonly adopted. The art, the 
subjects they chose, and the whole taste of the Etruscans, was (it is 
well known) a mere copy of the Greek ; and the authority of their 
sculptures is of the greatest weight in this question. These ash-chests 
also give several curious specimens of the mode of colouring the 
echinus and other Greek mouldings. 


Part II. concludes with the following “important points,” the 
chief objection to which, like that made to the wise verdicts of the 
Indian judge, is the precarious method of arriving at them; and 
which are capable of firmer demonstration than “the gift” 
affords— 
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One of the most important points, therefore, is—that taste be 
general among all classes. These too are essential: That the beautiful 
be combined with the useful—that proportion, good form, and (when 
required) harmonious colour, be combined in objects of everyday use— 
that rare and costly materials be not preferred to excellence of design— 
that good examples be imitated, rather than new designs invented 
merely for the sake of novelty—that no design be made up of parts 
put together to form it, without reference to their compatibility— 
that one object be not employed for another of a different character— 
that authority be not an excuse for a faulty design—that the spirit, 
not the direct imitation, of natural objects be adopted for ornamenta- 
tion—and that the education of the eye be preferred to a mechanical 
adhesion to mere rules. 

Part ITI. is a short concluding essay upon dressed or geome- 
trical gardens. It might perhaps have been embodied in Part IL, 
without damaging the unities, but be that as it may, it is worthy 
of attentive perusal— 

I have said that the ornamental garden near the house should be 
laid out in geometrical patterns, in order that it may accord with the 
formal character of that work of art ; that it should have terraces and 
balustrades of masonry separating it from the rest of the grounds ; 
and that to it a less formal garden with borders and winding walks 
might succeed—leading, by a gradual transition from the symmetrical 
and artificial part, te that which bears a nearer resemblance to the 
wildness of nature. 

He proceeds to give several plans for carrying these views into 
effect, and appends a long list of flowers fit for dressed gardens, 
and “ catalogued according to their colours and the season when 
they blossom,” which would alone make the book acceptable and 
valuable were it far more a “moles indigesta”™ than it is. 





LORD PANMURE AND THE ARMY CLOTHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


1. First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reports from the 
Select Committee on Contracts (Public Departments): together 
with the Proceedings of the Commitice, Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendix, and Index. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed. 
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2. Evidence given before the Royal Commission appointed to 
Examine and Report upon the Military Store Establishments at 
Weedon, the Tower, and Warwick. Reported in the “Times,” 
1858. 


Mo of our readers are probably aware that, for the last 
three sessions, a select committee of the House of 
Commons has been employed on an inquiry “ into the principle 
adopted for making contracts for the public departments, and the 
effect which the present system has upon the expenditure of 
public money:” they are also probably aware, that the state of 
the depét of army clothing at Weedon has occupied a large 
portion of the time of the committee; and that, in consequence 
of the disclosures made before it, a Royal Commission, consisting 
of Mr. Turner, M.P., Mr. Selfe, the police magistrate, and 
Colonel French, was appointed by General Peel on the motion 
of the chairman, Colonel Boldero, to institute a rigid investigation 
into the whole system at present in force for clothing the army. 
The evidence taken before that commission has been reported 
in all the daily journals, and has excited great attention ; but as 
the commissioners, as a matter of course, took up the inquiry 
where the parliamentary committee left it, the information which 
the public at large has been able to derive from the newspapers, 
is necessarily fragmentary and incomplete if not in some 
instances deceptive. We therefore trust that we shall be doing 
our readers a service, if we attempt to give a connected history of 
“the Rise and Fall” of the army clothing department. And we 
are not without a sanguine hope that its perusal may enable 
them to appreciate more fully the immense advantages which the 
public in general, and the soldier in particular, derived from the 
paternal sway of the able administrator who held the reins of the 
War Department from February 1855, till they fell into the hands 
of his degenerate successor; who, not being blessed with that innate 
statesmanship which is the sacred inheritance of the great Whig 
families alone, has found himself incapable of managingan enormous 
department from his desk in Pall-Mall, or his moor in Scotland, but 
has condescended, by a constant attendance at his post, and by 
numerous inspections of garrisons and camps, practically to ascertain 
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the wants of the soldier, and the best means of alleviating them. 
Before entering into the question, as it was brought before the 
Parliamentary Committee, it is necessary, in order to make the 
state of the case perfectly plain to our non-professional readers, 
to premise that, up to the year 1854, the clothing of each regiment 
was supplied by the general officer who was its colonel, and that 
it was from this source alone that he derived his emoluments in 
the following manner :—A certain sum, called “off reckonings,” 
was voted in the army estimates for each man borne upon the 
establishment, and the colonel obtained a profit, first, by being 
permitted to receive the “off reckonings” for the number of men 
voted, although, as a matter of fact, the regiment was in general 
below its establishment ; and, secondly, by the amount allowed for 
each man being in excess of the cost of his clothing. As a matter 
of course, the emoluments of the colonels continually varied 
according to the price of cloth and the number of recruits enlisted 
in the year; and, in addition to this objection, the public generally, 
not being aware of the principle on which the “ off reckonings” 
were allowed, naturally were inclined to charge the colonels with 
making an unjust profit at the expense of the soldier. It was 
therefore with the concurrence of all parties, that in 1854* Mr. 
Sidney Herbert signed a warrant abolishing the off reckonings, and 
giving, in lieu of them, a fixed rate of pay to general officers with 
regiments. He, however, made no provision for obtaining the 
clothing from other sources after the engagements of the colonels 
with the army clothiers had ceased, but simply took over the 
existing contracts, 

So matters stood when Lord Panmure became secretary of 
state for war in February, 1855. That noble lord lost little time 
in vindicating his capacity for the high office he had been so 
unexpectedly selected to fill. A statesman of less exceptional 
calibre might have felt some diffidence when suddenly called, in 
the midst of a gigantic war, to the inheritance of duties which 
had hitherto taxed the united energies of the Duke of New- 
castle and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and might have been glad to 
continue the employment of those old-established firms, who, 
from their long acquaintance with the requirements of the soldiers, 


' Mr. Ramsay's evidence, “Times,” 9th Oct., 1858, 
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were most fitted to encounter with success the emergencies of the 
time. The public were, however, mad for change in every thing, 
and Lord Panmure was not the man to disappoint them. But a 
fitting instrument was wanted to carry out the new policy, and 
for this purpose, with a noble burst of patriotism, which natives 
of south Britain may admire but cannot emulate, his lordship, by 
one and the same act, denuded himself not only of a private 
secretary, but also of a nephew, and, sacrificing his own convenience 
at the shrine of duty, placed the services of Mr. George Dalhousie 
Ramsay at the disposal of the public and the British soldier, 
Accordingly, in June 1855, warrants were issued,’ directing that 
the clothing of the army should be provided under regulations to 
be subsequently framed, and instituting the offices of Director 
and Assistant Director-General of Army-Clothing, for the carrying 
out of the new policy. And herein was seen that, in the well- 
constituted mind of Lord Panmure, delicacy and patriotism were 
happily balanced ; for to the higher of these posts was appointed 
Col. Sir Thomas Troubridge, while the lower was conferred upon 
Mr. Ramsay. Merit, however, was not entirely ta be sacrificed 
to modesty, and therefore, by a nice discrimination, it was arranged 
that the Director-General, a regimental officer of twenty years’ 
standing, intimately. acquainted with the soldier’s necessities, 
should confine his attention to the practical parts of the business— 
t. ¢., should perform the duties of an inspector of patterns; while the 
Assistant Director-General, late a junior clerk in the War Office, 
was to correspond with the contractors—+, e., carry on the principal 
duties of the office, and inaugurate the contemplated changes. 
The preliminaries being thus happily arranged, matters went 
on swimmingly; the lowest tender system was soon in full opera- 
tion, and the “saving to the public” was shown by the govern- 
ment journals to be enormous. “The old system of looking to 
the position of the firms you employ,” said they, “is now luckily 
exploded ; a tradesman who has no character to lose, can easily 
undersell one who is hampered with that encumbrance, and we 
are glad to announce that the able administrator, now at the head 
of the war department, and the talented nephew whom he has so 
judiciously brought forward, have had the courage to discard an- 


‘Mr. Ramsay’s evidence, “Times,” Oct. 9. 
G 
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tiquated prejudices, and have intrusted the provision of the 
clothing for the whole army to Houses not hitherto known out of 
the purlieus of our seaport towns, and the bogs of Ireland. 
Neither has the inspection (or ‘ View’ as it is technically called) 
of the clothing when delivered been neglected ; for the services 
of able viewers have been secured at half the salary given by a 
respectable merchant for similar duties, so that there is little doubt 
but that the contractors will succeed in passing the whole of their 
supplies. There are, of course, individual instances of hardship 
in all great changes, however beneficial to the public; and in this 
cease the sufferers are the old-established firms, the journeymen 
who are starving on half wages, and the soldier. But we are 
convinced that neither Lord Panmure nor Mr. Ramsay will allow 
the progress of their great reform to be for a moment checked by 
these slight incidental inconveniences.” 

There is a skeleton, however, in every house, and in the airy 
castle erected by Lord Panmure and Mr. Ramsay, the part in 
question was performed by Sir Thomas Troubridge. His sugges- 
tions, being of course merely practical, could not with propriety 
be attended to when opposed to well-proved theory ; but, while he 
held the pdst of Director-General, there was a difficulty about 
simply ignoring them, and it was therefore deemed advisable that 
he should be transferred to the Horse-Guards, where, under the 
title of Deputy Adjutant-General, it was thought that he might 
continue to carry on the same duties with less opportunity of 
interference. But our readers must not suppose that Mr. 
Ramsay was permitted to succeed to Sir Thomas's higher ap-~ 
pointment. It was feared that such an arrangement might, in the 
eyes of the prejudiced, wear the appearance of a job, and Lord 
Panmure felt that, Jike Cxsar’s wife, he must be above suspicion ; 
so with a tact which it requires his own delicacy to appreciate, he 
determined to amalgamate the two departments of stores and 
clothing, and, by placing a sailor at the head of both, secure to 
his nephew the entire control of the latter. 

Mr. Ramsay was not slow in proving himself equal to his new 
position. Lord Panmure had recently determined to grant a free 
kit to every recruit upon enlistment, instead of compelling him, 
as previously, to defray the expense of his outfit out of a nomi- 
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nally larger bounty; and Sir Thomas Troubridge, a warm advo- 
cate of the measure, had proposed, with a view to avoid unneces- 
sary change or complication, that the kit should be issued, as 
before, from the quarter-master’s stores, the only difference being 
that the cost should be paid by the public instead of by the 
recruit. But this was far too common-place a method to suit 
the ardent temperament of Mr. Ramsay. “Lord Panmure,” he 
argued, “has gained great credit for this decision, when it is sup- 
posed that the soldier only is benefited ; but what will be said if 
I can show that the public, by a proper arrangement, may be 
made even greater gainers than the recruit?” So, with this view, 
he proved incontestably (on paper), that if the lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment could buy 120 kits at a retail price of £3 a-piece, 
the government could contract for 12,000 (the least number 
likely to be required) at £2, 11s. each. In this manner the 
War Office in general, and the “ Assistant Director of Stores and 
Clothing” in particular, would not only enjoy the credit of having 
repealed an obnoxious regulation, but also would save, even in 
time of peace, £5400 a-year. 

But in this, as in the case of all great improvements, the oppo- 
sition of the antiquated and prejudiced had to be encountered. 
It was alleged in reply, on the other side, that the undertaking 
already in hand, for the supply of clothing to the whole army, 
would fully occupy a young department, crudely and hastily 
formed in the midst of the war; that the 12,000 kits which 
would be required even in time of peace, would each contain 
thirty-six different articles ; that the inspection of these 432,000 
articles, if properly performed, would bring to a dead lock a 
department already overtaxed; or, if merely nominal, would 
render the soldier liable to injury ; and that, as it was intended 
to replace unserviceable necessaries as heretofore from the quarter- 
master’s stores, at the soldier’s expense, there did not seem 
avy valid reason for altering the old system further than in the 
mode of payment. The malcontents added, that as £3 was 
deducted from the bounty granted before the free-kit system was 
introduced, that sum really belonged to the recruit ; and that, 
therefore, either the whole should be laid out in procuring the 
best possible article for him, or the surplus given to him in cash; 
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and they even went so far as to stigmatize the economico- 
financial scheme of Mr. George Dalhousie Ramsay as little 
short of fraudulent. 

To common minds these arguments were not without their 
weight ; but, luckily, Lord Panmure’s was not a common mind. 
He was one of those gifted few who can understand the superi- 
ority of true principle to mere practical convenience; and he 
possessed, in the Assistant Director of Stores and Clothing, an 
advocate eminently qualified to plead before such a judge. With 
a lofty disregard of mere empirical criticism, Mr. Ramsay poured 
forth report after report, gracefully sheltering his syllogistic dis- 
crepancies beneath the mantle of domestic merit, till, at length, 
his reasoning grew as clear to the avuncular mind as its author 
was dear to the avuncular heart. 

“ Dulness, with raptures, view'd the lively dunce, 
Rememb’ring she herself was pertness once ;” 
and in a paroxysm of delighted sympathy the affectionate ad- 
ministrator gave his sanction to that scheme which was destined 
to immortalize—but, alas! in what an unexpected sense—the 
names of Messrs. Isaac, Campbell, & Co., and of Mr. Ramsay. 

Shortly after this, the Indian mutiny broke out, and then only 
was the working of the new system displayed in full perfection. 
Mr. Ramsay, even now, records with enthusiasm the number of 
recruits suddenly added to the army, and the thousands of militia 
embodied for permanent duty ; and, from his language, one would 
be almost tempted to suppose that he fancied he had furnished 
them with clothing. He tells us, with a glow of pride, of how 
many hours he worked and how many letters he wrote ;* and, if it 
were not for his native modesty, no doubt he would also tell us 
the results. 


* Mr. Ramsay's evidence, “Times,” 9th October. He there states that, in 
July 1857, 2000 letters were received in the clothing branch in Pall-Mall, 
and 2050 written ; that in July 1858 the number of letters received was 
4125, and the number written 4987, and that each clerk gave an average 
of above an hour’s extra attendance. We fear that when Mr.Dickevs 
perused this, in conjunction with Colonel Horne’s evidence as to the 
success of his endeavour to obtain clothing for his men, he must have been 
seized with a bitter pang of jealousy, for he must have seen that the War 
Office has achieved an eminence in the art of “how not to do it,” which 
a iinet dreams of the “ Circumlocution Office” scarcely imagined pos- 
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Fortunately, however, we are able to ascertain them without 
wounding the delicate susceptibility of his retiring disposition, 
and the world at large ought to know what they are. It is true 
the commander-in-chief reported that the men of one regiment 
were obliged alternately to keep their beds while their com- 
rades were engaged in washing the single shirt which each 
possessed. It is true that, in other corps, desertions could not be 
prevented because the men had no uniform. It is true that the 
War Office was compelled to permit some lieutenant-colonels 
to purchase kits for their troops on account of the failure of 
the contractor to meet his engagements. It is true that this 
very contractor was at that time selling to the regiments, at 
£3, 5s. a-piece, the selfsame kits which he was bound to have 
delivered into store at Weedon for £2, 11s. each, and thus 
obtained exactly 14s. more for each set of articles than his contract 
price. It is true that the kits issued from Weedon were so exe- 
erably bad, that, if the troops had not been in a state of nakedness, 
they would never have been passed by the regimental boards. 
But over this chaos Mr. Ramsay rode impassibly triumphant in 
his little paper cock-boat. One report after another did that 
simple-hearted hero launch upon the troubled ocean; and more 
and more clearly after each did Lord Panmure discern the preju- 
dice of the malecontents, the puerility of their complaints, and the 
excellence of the clothing branch. At last it became Mr. Ramsay’s 
duty to prove that several regiments were entirely equipped, 
which eye-witnesses declared never had received a single article ; 
and he achieved that logical feat so entirely to Lord Panmure’s 
satisfaction, that, as we are credibly informed, he at once 
proceeded to draw up a scheme for clothing the whole army on 
the same simple plan. By this plan all contracts and clerks 
might have been dispensed with; arguments only would have 
been required, and these the assistant director engaged to furnish 
to any extent, more suo. The “saving to the public” was to be 
so “immense,” that Lord Panmure jumped at the proposal; and 
there is little doubt that, had not Orsini attempted the life of the 
French emperor, Mr. Ramsay would at this time have been a 
K.C.B., and in the enjoyment of a pension, granted by the Lords 
of the Treasury, as a slight recognition of the first economical 
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genius of the age. But, unfortunately at that most inopportune 
moment, Lord Panmure was succeeded by General Peel, who 
not only “knew not Joseph;” but who, being intellectually 
obtuse, and not an hereditary statesman, had never mastered, 
and does not to this day comprehend, the Taoli * of the Scottish 
Yeh ; and, almost worse than all, so little was he acquainted with 
the usages of office, that he had not been war minister a week 
before “he wanted to know.” A crushing reply was at once 
forthcoming—“ Oh! come, you mustn’t want to know, you know.” 
Unfortunately, however, he did “ want to know,” and would “ want 
to know,” and therefore doggedly repeated hjs question—“ Why 
have the men of such and such a regiment never received any 
clothing, and why are the Weedon kits uniformly bad?” 

This unheard-of pertinacity naturally aroused the spirit of the 
Barnacles. The whole body—senior and junior—proved in a 
manner which would have brought conviction to any unprejudiced 
mind, that the kits must have been good because they were 
issued from Weedon, and that the clothing must have been re- 
ceived (although the commanding-officer said it had not), because 
197 letters and a note had been written about it, and 3} clerks 
had given an average extra attendance of 5,°, minutes, for 74% 
days, to insure its punctual delivery; and, in addition to this, it 
was pointed out with much force, that even if it were conceded, 
for the sake of argument, that the clothing had not reached its 
destination, and that the kits were bad, the case of the complain- 

‘ants was not improved, for after all they adduced but mere facts, 
while, in the maintenance of the question, a question of principle 
was involved ; and, although it might be a matter of inconve- 
nience to the soldier to be unclothed, yet, for the War Office pub- 
liely to admit the failure, would be a confession of weakness that 
could never be admitted. Then was seen the disadvantage under 
which all must labour who are called, without long previous service 
and experience, to high office. The present government could 
discern neither the importance nor the difficulty of confessing a fact, 
long patent to all the world, and found it inconsistent with their 
new-fangled notions of official duty, to prefer the reputation of the 


* See Cooke’s China, cap. xxxii. p. 416, &.—“ We are only expected to 
speak Taoli, to talk true doctrine,” &e. &c. Arias 
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Barnacle family to the welfare of the soldier. They, accordingly, 
instantly deviated from the course pursued by their predecessors, 
and decided that, as Messrs. Isaac & Campbell had systematically 
failed to meet their engagements, their contract must be can- 
celled, and the provision of kits must be distributed among the 
old-established firms, on terms which would insure the supply of 
the best possible article. 

This was a stunning blow; but, nevertheless, the Barnacles did 
not despair. They had always considered that Lord Derby’s 
government was weak ; and now, that it had issued such an order 
as this, there could, be no doubt of its going to pieces at once. 
Alas ! for their prognostications ; the government not only stayed 
in, but, emboldened by their success against an outwork, pro- 
ceeded to attack the citadel of the system. 

Weedon was assailed! that choice system—founded on true 
principle—by which cloth was first sent to Weedon to be in- 
spected, then sent to London to be made up, then sent to Wee- 
don to be viewed, and then sent to London to be packed, was 
called in question! It was asked, “on what principle is this 
course of proceeding founded?” “On the principle ‘of how not 
to do it,’” was the prompt reply; and it could not be denied that 
the principle had been carried out in practice with eminent suc- 
cess. But notwithstanding this admission, which the commonest 
feeling of justice to the late War Secretary imperatively demanded, 
the supporters of the present government did not hesitate to assert 
that, in providing the clothing of the army, the interests of three 
classes ought to be consulted. First, that of the soldier; secondly, 
that of the tax-paying community; and, thirdly, that of the 
contractor; whereas Lord Panmure, in solely putting forward 
as his watchword what is called in official Taoli the “ interests of 
the public,” was not only guilty of a piece of claptrap worthy 
of Lord Palmerston himself, but also swindled his own protégé, 
“the public,” out of double the cost of good clothing, at 
the same time that the soldier and the contractor were alike 
injured. “ For,” said they, with unreasonable and unreasoning 
prejudice, “ experience has proved, what indeed common-sense in 
the first instance has pointed out, that if you intrust an enormous 
order to a tradesman, of whose capabilities you have no guarantee, 
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simply because he recklessly underbids those who understand 
their business, you cannot expect the supplies to be satisfactory. 
The consequence is, that if your inspectors and viewers are lax in 
their examination, the soldier receives a bad article, and, if they 
do their duty, he suffers from the delay which must take place 
before rejections are replaced. But arrears have a tendency to 
accumulate, and so it turns out that, in order to prevent your 
army from being absolutely naked, you are compelled to buy up 
supplies at a moment's notice at whatever price is asked, as was 
recently the case when you paid £3, 5s for a kit, the contract 
price of which was £2, 11s —a somewhat costly mode of providing 
for the “‘ interests of the public.” And, added they, by continu- 
ally going to fresh competition, you prevent your contractor from 
giving large orders to his manufacturers, or having any stock in 
hand. He has, therefore, no means of quickly replacing rejections, 
or of permanently engaging the services of a competent staff He 
thus is always working from hand to mouth, and yet you expect a 
system, which must inevitably fail if attempted by a private firm, 
to succeed, solely because “the Director of Contracts” takes the 
place of “ Messrs. & Co.” as a party in the transaction. 
Persons who, in this manner, appealed to facts to support opinions, 
and deliberately placed experience above principle (or “ visionary 
theory,” as they irreverently termed it), were properly felt by 
the Barnacles to be beneath argument, and therefore, might 
- usurping right, the whole superstructure, raised by Lord Pan- 
mure and his accomplished nephew, was quickly overthrown. 
Up to this time it had been the practice to obtain the cloth 
from one contractor, and to intrust the making up of the clothing 
té another; the cloth, when made, was sent to Weedon to be 
viewed, it was then sent to London or Limerick, as the case might 
be, to be made up, then returned to Weedon to be inspected, and 
in the case of regiments serving abroad, was lastly despatched to 
London to be packed. This system was found by the “new 
brooms” to be vicious in several respects :—first, the’employment 
of two contractors on the same article was an insuperable bar to 
individual responsibility. If clothing was rejected by a regimental 
board on account of inferior quality, the cloth could hardly be 
returned to the cloth contractor, as it would be quite useless to 
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him after being cut up; secondly, the double inspection necessi- 
tated a very large staff of viewers, &c., and so caused a great and 
an unnecessary expense; thirdly, it was found, upon investiga- 
tion, that the cost of the army clothing was increased one per 
cent. by the expense of carriage to Weedon, which would be 
obviated if the inspection were carried on in London. It was 
therefore decided to call for tenders for the provision of clothing 
made up ready for issue, and, when they were received, the whole 
supply for the year 1859-60 was divided between six houses of 
the highest character; and as by this plan there would be no 
need of keeping up any store of cloth, it was further determined 
to discontinue the establishment at Weedon, and to have the in- 
spection carried on in London. 

The system of inspection was next taken into consideration, 
which, as then carried on, was found to dissatisfy all parties. The 
regimental boards stated that inferior clothing was constantly 
passed ; while the contractors complained that articles were re- 
jected for the most trivial and insufficient reasons. Charges of 
bribery and favouritism were freely bandied about, and officials 
with salaries of £100 a year were accused of spending £300 or 
£400 per annum. 

It was, doubtless, satisfactory to find that no specific cases 
could be established either before the select committee of the 
House of Commons or the royal commission ; but the govern- 
ment, nevertheless, did not deny that the salaries of the respon- 
sible inspectors were so low as not only to place them ina 
position of great temptation, but also to favour the idea of their 
corruption, The question was, in their opinion, second in 
urgency to none, and a right solution of it appeared important 
alike in the interest of the soldier, the contractor, and the public ; 
for while it was obvious that too lax a system of inspection must 
at once and directly prove injurious to the soldier, it was no 
less true that an over-rigid and vexatious one would begin by de- 
frauding the contractor of his just profits, and end by saddling 
the public with the per centage which he would learn to charge 
in future contracts, to protect himself against the repetition of 
the loss. In order, therefore, to obviate even a suspicion of un- 
fairness in the “ View,” two colonels in the army were appointed 
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“ Military Inspectors,” who were to have the sole responsibility of 
passing the clothing, being assisted in the manual part of the 
business by a staff of sub-inspectors and viewers ; temporary ac- 
commodation for holding the inspection was found at Messrs. 
Hayter and Howell’s establishment in Mark Lane; and, after 
some delay, premises suitable in all respects were placed at the 
disposal of the government at a moderate rent. 

For the present these changes were deemed sufficient ; but for 
the future it was determined, in crder to place the contractor in 
what was considered a fair position, that the contracts, instead 
of being annual should be biennial—provision, of course, being 
made for their being cancelled whenever any necessity arose from 
negligence or other causes, The contractor by this means being 
able to make arrangements in advance, it was hoped that his 
supply would be more uniformly equal to the pattern ; and that 
thus, rejections being fewer, no delay would occur in the comple- 
tion of the orders given to him. 

We have now endeavoured, we trust with no undue animus 
against General Peel, to lay before our readers an intelligible 
account of the system pursued by Lord Panmure, and of the 
changes introduced by his successor. It remains for the public 
to judge between them; and although we cannot conceal our own 
opinion, that the new measures are doomed to fail, inasmuch as 
it is understood that they have been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Sir Alexander Tulloch, instead of under that of 
Mr, Ramsay, we do not think it fair to the present secretary for 
war to conclude without appending the following letter, which 
was addressed, by the direction of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, to Oolonel French, one of the royal commissioners, 
by Sir George Wetherall, the Adjutant-General, and which ap- 
peared in the “Times” newspaper of 20th November, 1858 : — 


“ Horse Guarps, Nov. 18. 


“ Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 1st instant, I am directed by 
his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief to state, for 
the information of the Royal Commissioners, that to comply, literally, 
with their request as regards the furnishing of copies of all the corres- 
pondence on the subject of clothing and necessaries since the esta- 
blishment of the new system, would require a very considerable time, 
and that a number of the officers who have forwarded complaints are 
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no longer in this country. His Royal Highness desires me to express 
to the Royal Commissioners his willinguess to forward copies of the 
correspondence in any special case that may be called for ; and, fur- 
ther, to order any officers they may wish to attend and give evidence. 

“T am desired to add that many of the complaints inJquestion were 
received from the newly raised second battalious which are now com- 
pleted, and to observe that the course latterly adopted, with reference 
to complaints of clothing and necessaries, has had the effect of speedily 
remedying the effects incident to the introduction of a new system.— 
I have, &., 

“G. A. WsrgeraL., Adjutant-General. 


“ Coronet Frencu, United Service Club.” 








Condition and Prospects of Ireland—PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 
Hansard, 1857-8. 


HE poet Spencer commences his “ View of the State of 

Ireland” thus :—* But if that country of Ireland, whence 

you lately came, be of so goodly and commodions a soil as you 

report, I wonder that no course is taken for the turning thereof 

to good uses, and reducing that nation to better government and 
civility.” 

From the moment that these words were written, until the 
present time, the attention of England has been continually 
turned to the evils which afflict that country, or to the remedies 
which it may be possible to devise. 

There are few who have visited Ireland that have not returned 
astonished at the excellence of the land, and the poverty of the 
inhabitants. From the rock-bound shores of the north, where 
the ocean surge has worn away immense caverns, supported by 
pillars of fantastic shape, to the lakes of the south, where the 
arbutus unfolds its flowers in spring, its berries in autumn, or the 
myrtle blooms the long year round, the stranger still passes the 
same rude hovel, the shelter of the pig, the fowls, and the 
family. It appeared from a committee of the Lords in 1836 and 
1837, that the average produce of an acre in Ireland was not a 
fourth of what it was in Scotland; and, although the average 
produce has now increased, and is increasing, the food raised is 
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far below what might be expected. To trace some of the causes 
which have arrested the progress of Ireland may not be uninterest- 
ing. We do not pretend to throw new light upon the subject, 
nor have we the assurance to propose means to ensure the pro- 
sperity of this country. But we believe the attention of our 
readers will not be ill-bestowed in considering, for a short time, 


* the state of above six millions of their fellow-subjects.’ 


The character of the inhabitants affects the condition of a 
country, much more than the natural qualities of soil and 
situation. An absence of steady purpose will leave the fertile 
plain ill cultivated ; while vigorous toil forces from the tract of 
land, or the mountain side, rich and increasing crops. The people 
most difficult to subdue are generally the most remarkable for 
industry; and the spirit of freedom burns brightest among those 
who most earnestly pursue their domestic duties. When the 
Plantagenet king landed in Ireland, he found the native races 
easy to conquer, but difficult to govern; imbued with those 
qualities which have rendered them a very agreeable, but very 
uncertain, people. With warm sympathies and barbarous habits, 
they crouched before their conquerors, but refused to adopt their 
civilization, The cruelty of the victor was met by the craftiness 
of the chieftain, and the seeds of an implacable hatred sown, 
which penal enactments and unjust legislation continued at a 
later period. 

Subsequent invasions produced the same result. The troopers 
of Cromwell, or the dragoons of William, lived in the midst of a 
hostile population, and regarded the barbarians that surrounded 
them with the contempt of Protestants and victors. Restless, 
dissatisfied, indolent, the native races sought vengeance rather 
than improvement. They nourished their hatred of their masters, 
but did not see, in the words of a contemporary historian, “ that 
it was only by adopting the arts, and imitating the industry, of 
the stranger, that they could be enabled to contend with him.” 
Had the English settlers shewn greater moderation, and the 
English government a better knowledge of what was due to a 
subject country, many of the evils would have been averted 
which now afflict Ireland. Justice and good sense might have 


* The total loss of population since 1841, may be estimated at 2,978,250. 
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won her affection. Her commerce might have been fostered, and 
her industry stimulated. But the iron hand was laid heavier ; 
the national sympathies wounded ; and a people, to be led to 
good or incited to evil, taught to fawn upon a master they 
reviled in his absence, to spell over the traditions which told of 
their subjection, and to alternate between paroxysms of indolence 
and animosity. 

In a conquered country one of two policies must be adopted. 
The conqueror must either incorporate the subject people with 
his own, rule them by similar laws, or root them out by the 
sword. For 350 years after the conquest of Ireland, the English 
laws were not communicated to the Irish. Their application for 
a share in them was negiected: they were regarded as a prey every 
Englishman “ might oppress, spoil, or kill, without controlment.” 

From the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry VIIL, the 
history of Ireland presents a long-continued scene of degradation 
and misery. The English settlers, deserted by the parent country, 
descended to the habits and the customs of the natives. One 
powerful chieftain succeeded another in a career of usurpation 
and violence; while the mass of the people, elevated by no art, 
softened by no refinement, were oppressed, but not vanquished. 
When the doctrines of the reformation were embraced by all the 
upper clergy, the bulk of the people were too ignorant to compre- 
hend the change, nor was any attempt made to instruct them; 
and in the reign of Elizabeth there were few churches, less reli- 
gion, and a scattered clergy. 

Ireland had been, in its earlier and happier days, little under 
the control of Popery. Her victor forced her to submit to papal 
tyranny, and held before her astonished eyes the impudent gift 
of her liberties. The light of the reformation dawned. It be- 
came the established creed of a country ignorant of its meaning. 
A persecution of an opposite nature then commenced. A new 
element of discord was cast between the English and the Irish: 
Koman Catholicism became a bond of union for one party, as a 
bitter Puranitism for another. National antipathies were in- 
creased by religious bigotry, and the authority of the Pope com- 
pletely confirmed. 

When James I. gave a regular government and constitution to 
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Treland—for these had not as yet been accorded her—the Pu- 
ritans had the chief ascendency. The first act of the Parliament 
of 1605, was to express their indignation at some indulgence 
granted to the Roman Catholics. Lord Strafford’s administration 
was violent and oppressive. The rebellion of 1641 followed it ; 
but the total reduction of the island was not accomplished till 
1691. When victory was assured—and the cause of the native 
Irish, and in great measure of the first races of English, ruined— 
that “unparalleled code of oppression, the penal laws,” was com- 
menced. The dictates of humanity were neglected, the warnings 
of experience forgotten. A system of injustice, inflicted by no 
other nation on an alien race, sprung up. The Papist was the 
scorn and outcast of men. His property was not his: his chil- 
dren might be taken: and, like the Indian of the prairie, he 
became a common spoil. 

In the reign of Charles I. somewhat milder counsels were fol- 
lowed. During the protectorate the country was flooded with 
Anabaptists, Brownists, and other kindred sects: the natives 
ordered to transplant themselves into Connaught, their posses- 
sions confiscated ; and had this policy been completely carried 
out, and no motives allowed to interfere with it, it is not impos- 
sible but that the energy of the conquered race might have been 
broken, and the lasting supremacy of the settlers confirmed. 
With the restoration the Roman Catholics began to breathe 
again, but the popish plot re-acted with terrible severity in Ire- 
land. The accession of James II. promised a fairer prospect. 

The liberty, however, with which the Roman Catholics were 
indulged, was not of long duration. Like all people who, accus- 
tomed to a despotic rule, have not learned to use freedom with 
moderation, they had seized the churches, and reduced the re- 
formed clergy to great destitution. When Protestant ascendency 
was restored by the surrender of Limerick, 1691, four thousand 
Trish subjects were outlawed as rebels, and one million acres of 
land confiscated. 

The established law of nations, the common principles of 
Christianity, were then equally despised. Revenge and hatred, 
met by sullen discontent, swept like a pestilence over the land. 
The church, the government, the revenue, were in possession of 
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the Protestant; the Roman Catholic population an accidental 
evil. England, refusing to treat Ireland as an integral portion of 
the British empire, paid no attention to the tyranny of the 
English settler, or the miserable subjection of the Irish native, 
while her own supremacy was acknowledged. 

“The parliament of England,” said Lord Clare, “ seems to 
have considered the permanent debility of Ireland as their best 
security for her connection with the British crown ; and the Irish 
parliament to have rested the security of the colony upon main- 
taining a perpetual and impassable barrier against the ancient 
inhabitants of the country.” 

Ireland, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, began to 
assume the peculiar features which, modified, have not yet de- 
serted her. Religious animosity balanced the principle of action in 
her domestic government; and the ascendancy of England began 
to produce that constitutional jealousy which was shared with the 
hatred of Popery. This feeling was not unnatural. The trade of 
Ireland was repressed by the mother country, and Irish forfeitures 
interfered with. Angry recriminations followed: legislative in- 
dependence, commercial freedom, became the watchword of the 
patriots: all parties united, in 1722, to defeat “ Wood’s Patent.” 
Swift (as the expression of Irish emancipation—a Protestant and 
a dean) swung from every sign, was the admiration of every class. 
It was not till the turbulent state of Ireland at the close of 1779, 
united with the American war, forced England to relax the rigid 
subserviency in which the agriculture, the commerce, and the 
internal industry of this country, had been held. “She yielded 
without grace that which good sense and good feeling had before 
recommended in vain.” While, however, the Irish government 
wrung from England continual concession, it continued with un- 
mitigated severity to inflict the penal laws. We have almost 
forgotten that such a system existed; but do we not trace its 
effect in the hatred of the Established Church, which no leniency 
can subdue? Can we wipe away in a moment the degradation 
which such a code entails? If we have refused to educate a 
nation to.the noble maxims of order, law, and justice, let us 
not be astonished that it misunderstands the qualities of liberty, 
and misuses the institutions it has not been taught to revere. 
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It was not until 1792 that a serious thought was entertained 
of bestowing constitutional rights on the Roman Catholic: it was 
not until 1829 that the Imperial Parliament recognized his 
claims for emancipation. 

The concession came too late. At an earlier period there were 
facilities for the settlement of the question, which did not at 
a later moment exist. What was extorted as a right, might 
have been then granted as a boon, and the Roman Catholics 
would have been ignorant of a strength they were not called on 
to exert. 

There is a retributive justice among nations, as among indivi- 
duals.) When a reasonable demand is contemptuously rejected, 
a spirit of opposition is roused, that the utmost liberality will fail 
to satisfy. At the commencement of this century, the Roman 
Catholics were prepared to accept any reasonable terms; and, had 
Mr. Pitt’s proposal to pay the Roman Catholic clergy been adopt- 
ed, the agitators of a future day would have been disarmed. It 
is possible that the result might not have been as successful as we 
think. But, at least, a factious resistance to the laws would have 
been met by the indulgences that had been granted ; the material 
prosperity of Ireland would have been to a less degree arrested, 
and three-fourths of the nation would not have continually brooded 
over their degradation. The powerful machinery which carried 
Catholic emancipation, raised in Ireland a spirit of agitation but 
too congenial to its character. A people of a more earnest tone, 
imbued with a deeper sense of the position it had to gain, would 
have laid aside their weapons when the victory was assured, and 
turned to the development of the resources it had a prospect of 
enjoying. This is not the Celtic disposition. Improvement with 
it steals in at a slower pace—with a more uncertain air; and it is 
long before it forgets the suffering it has undergone, or is willing 
to believe that the hand which inflicted the injury is holding out 
an atonement. England has now accorded to Ireland the fullest 
measure of liberty it is rational to require. She has wiped out 
many of her faults by sharing with her sister her noble constitu- 
tion. But the traces of a former system are not yet eradicated, 
nor have the marks of previous disease passed away. We perceive 
them in the relations between separate classes, in the ruined 
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dwelling and the tattered labourer.’ Protestant ascendancy on 
the one hand, Catholic subserviency on the other, prevented any 
cordiality of intercourse between the landlord and the tenant, the 
employer of labour and the workman. The homestead went to 
ruin, but the rent was exacted; a population depending on one 
frail food was induced to multiply, that the dignity of the land- 
lord might be increased, or the value of the land raised. The 
profligacy of the times required the utmost means for its indul- 
gence ; and, as the cultivator of the land was of an alien race, he 
had no protection from the rapacity of his master. Thus, poverty 
and indolence became the characteristics of Ireland; political 
discord her amusement. These were the features, fifty years ago, 
of a country separated by a narrow sea from England. We have 
lived to see famine and pestilence awaken it to its real condition, 
and we trust, to inaugurate, amidst anguish and repentance, a 
new era. 

Within the last ten years the progress of Ireland has been re- 
markable. Sir R. Kane, writing in 1845, declares that the exist- 
ing generation was half a century in advance of that which was 
dying off; and it is to be expected that the one now springing 
up will continue in the same course.” 


1The 3 of the labourer in Ireland have increased, but are still too 
low to enable him to obtain sufficient comforts, or what he ought to re- 
quire. Six shillings a-week are high wages. Eightpence and tenpence 
a-day are common. He should receive more, and be forced to do more, 
This improvement will not take place until capital is more largely em- 
ployed, and there is further advance in all branches of industry. 

me following figures will show the state of Ireland at different 

riods :— 
Woentne—The National Society returned in 

1847 . . . 3825 Schools, and 402,632 Pupils. 
1857... 53387 “ and 514,445 “ 

There was, however, a decrease in the pupils attending the Church Edu- 
eation Society Schools. 

Crimz.—Proportion of conviction to population was, in 

1848... lin 449. 
1857 .. . lin 1516. 

‘ PavuperisM.—Aggregate number relieved continuously or suceessively 

uring . 
1847... 417,139. 
1849 . . . 2,142,766. 
1857... 190,823. 
AcricuLrure.—Total of cereal and green crops in 

1854... 5,570,610. 

1857 . . . 5,859,117. 
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The Encumbered Estate Court, the substitution of other food 
for the potato, national and parish schools, have been of very 
great benefit. The upper classes feel now the responsibility that 
rests on them ; and the management of the land is conducted on 
a more liberal and a fairer basis. There is growing up less taste 
for political discussion, and greater anxiety for material comfort. 

The Pheenix Club consists of no important body of the people, 
and proposes such puerile ends, that it will pass away as the petty 
means by which a few enthusiastic shopboys exhibited their 
patriotism. The Ribbon system has not certainly ceased, and 
is perhaps the chief impediment to the development of capital, 
or the increased employment of labour. With a remarkable 
organization, it has for its agents the secret threat, or the letter 
containing a rude, but very suggestive, coffin. And here one of 
the characteristic qualities of the Irish is met with: They may 
dislike the crime, but they shelter the criminal; and refuse to 
assist a law the value of which they hardly understand. As in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, so now, jurymen see in the culprit 

rather an object of compassion than of guilt. Perhaps some 
moderate bill to guarantee the tenant his improvements, and on 
certain conditions his holding, might assist to destroy the spirit 
of Ribbonism, which arises, in great measure, from the dread of 
losing the paternal acres. The Roman Catholic clergy have also 


succeeded in obtaining an influence prejudicial to the country. 


We believe that their power is exaggerated, and that it often 
fails when exerted in a cause contrary to popular impulse. 
Education and prosperity are most likely to counteract it, and 


Imports AND Exrorts.— 
1847 . . . $2,247,098, 
Imports for three years ending {is ... 6,081,635. 
1858... 4,162,822 


1847... £259,939. 
Exports for three years ending { 1853... 280,928. 
1858... 296,711. 


* Although Ireland does not ame the same means of commerce and 
manufacture which exist in England, yet the contents of the mines of coal 
and ore, the supply of water, the extent of the lakes and rivers, the 
natural rape of op country, with ~ ee of its soil and rocks, 
are capable of great dev t, and of proving a source of abundant 
wealth.—See Sir R. Kane's “ Jndustrial Resources of Ireland.” 
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the knowledge the Irish peasant acquires, that he has some one 
beside his spiritual adviser to sympathize with and befriend him. 
Ireland will not be for some time “a garden to Great Britain ;” 
but she will, we believe, rapidly lose the distinguishing signs of 
her inferiority. The chastening rod of the Almighty is not 
exerted in vain. Under a firm but temperate government, a 
country remarkable at an early epoch for letters, civilization, and 
art, will learn its value, and advance to the place to which it is 
entitled by local position and unexplored resources. 





THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN QUESTION. 
1. Aurons nous la Guerre. Paris: 1859. 
2. Napoleon ITI. and Italy. Paris: Divter, 1859. 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WO very important events have occurred since the last num- 
ber of the New Quarterly was published ; namely, the first 
expression by the Emperor Napoleon, on New-year’s day, at the 
Tuileries, of his differences, or, rather, of the differences of Europe 
with the Emperor of Austria, and the remarkable speech of his 
majesty on opening the French Legislative Session for 1859. 
This speech of the Emperor Napoleon was in fact nothing else 
than a clear statement of the necessity of solving, without further 
delay, certain European difficulties, and of obtaining at once a 
definite settlement of European affairs. One might have foreseen 
that a great many false constructions would be put on that speech, 
and that many incongruous and imaginary rumours would” be 
circulated. But here, again, facts have been stronger than sup- 
positions. People have been, for instance, constantly inquiring 
from one another, “Is it peace? Is it war?” Neither; nor 
could it be otherwise. War is not declared ; peace is not settled. 
The revolutionary movement of 1848 was in itself a new ex- 
pression, more significant still than the half-and-half revolution 
of 1830, of the insufficiency and inefficiency of the settlement of 
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affairs at Vienna in 1815, Now, one must confess that the compe- 
tency to estimate the right point of stoppage, and the means of 
substituting, for the multifarious disorders that arise altogether 
from, and give occasion to, revolutions, naturally belongs to the 
nation which, after having undergone the most atrocious and 
rabid effects of revolutionary furor, has made strenuous and suc- 
cessful efforts, either to soften the grievances that might have 
provoked the revolutionary ire, or to prepare and work out, in 
political and social institutions, such principles as may recon- 
cile conflicting classes, and bring about mutual confidence. Any 
person of sound mind willing to consider, on this twofold point 
of view, the events of French history from 1789 to the 7th 
of February, 1859, will perceive the accuracy of the fact here 
stated, a fact which most of the free-thinkers of the age have as 
yet overlooked. While France has been indeed the revolutioniz- 
ing and revolutionized nation among all others in Europe, she 
has been also, more especially from the 13th of Vendemiare, either 
at home or abroad, the most energetic champion of all measures 
both of restauration and instauration that have been resorted to. 
While France made the revolution of 1830, she declined Belgium 
as a revolutionary gift, and by the siege of Antwerp and the 
London Conference forced her to re-enter the circle of European 
order. While France effected the revolution of February, 1848, 
she discouraged the attempts at a universal republic, of which 
she instinctively felt the rashness and impracticability. She 
restored the Pope in the chair of St. Peter and on the throne of 
the Vatican; and lastly, through the instrumentality of the Cri- 


“mean war, she assisted such nations as would have been powerless 


to act effectively without her assistance, in counteracting the 
triumphant progress of Czarism in the East. 

But are we to believe that, when stopping the effusion of blood 
in the Crimea, and showing herself more disposed to peaceful 
arrangements than England, France was ever under the impres- 
sion that nothing remained to be done, and that the conditions 
of the new European settlements were fully accomplished ? 
Certainly not. France did then consider that occidental Europe 
had given such decisive proofs of their union and strength, that 
the remainder of the work ought to be left to diplomacy, The 
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conditions of peace were settled at the Congress of Paris. 
England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey were then in a better 
position than Austria, yet nothing was omitted to reconcile 
that haughty, exacting, and astute power. The representatives of 
each Pnation came easily to an understanding on matters that 
appeared then naturally to follow from well-established prin- 
ciples. Moreover, the way was opened to an affair in certain 
respects as mighty as the Crimean war. The representative of 
Sardinia was admitted to lay before the Congress a statement of 
the Italian grievances, the most serious and complicated of all 
questions left in abeyance since the treaties of 1815. 

The part which Sardinia took in the war, and the noble share 
of her battalions in the laurels of the battle-field, secured to 
M. de Cavour a fair hearing, and he did not fail to improve the 
occasion. Finally, a principle which is to be considered as the 
further development of Christian civilization—the principle of 
arbitration as applied to settling vexed and conflicting affairs 
between nations—came to light for the first time before an 
assembly ‘of statesmen who were effectually the representatives 
of material force and moral influence in the world. Undoubted- 
ly it cannot be expected that so high a principle may now be 
applied at once to the real business of nations, if ever it comes 
to such a pitch, and in this respect the reservations set forth by 
France are simply common-sense ; but, at all events, the pro- 
clamation of the principle may go as the expression of a rational 
wish. If, through its instrumentality, war does not become 
henceforth impossible, it must become less frequent and more 
difficult. 

Under such circumstances the labours of the Paris Congress 
closed. 

The Paris conferences, destined to make bye-laws to the stipu- 
lations of the Congress, were presumed to pass unheeded. It 
was supposed that the power which had taken almost no active 
part in the war, Austria; the power which had always kept aloof, 
Prussia ; and the power for the sake of which every thing was 
done, Turkey—should not throw obstacles in the way. It was 
accepted as a matter of course, that England should not try to 
play, at the Paris conferences, a different part from France on 
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the very questions upon which both powers had sided with one 
another at the Congress of Paris. But almost the exact reverse 
of all this has taken place, and the result is, that the navigation 
of the higher Danube is not yet settled ; the union of the prin- 
cipalities is contested ; the great question of Italian independence 
is sought to be burked; and the only issue out of all their 
troubles opened at the Paris conferences, is wilfully blocked up 
by Austria, who, having done nothing herself in 1854-5, seems 
to claim that every thing must be now done to her exclusive 
profit. In all this it must be admitted there has been, since 
the close of the Crimean war, a certain want of unity in the 
action of France and England. Hence fear, suspicion, and dis- 
cord have crept in amongst the powers who were parties to the 
Congress of Paris; and now they are seen to prepare every 
where with gigantic armaments, the advent of that principle of 
international arbitration as a substitute for war, which seemed a 
short time since to have been so welcomed in the high spheres of 
European diplomacy. 

War is, however, by itself such a curse upon mankind, it is so 
awfully and terribly averse to the interests and tendencies of 
modern civilization, that it cannot be considered in any other 
light than as an extreme necessity. In this respect one may say 
that the Emperor Napoleon is the last to wish for it, as he is 
altogether the last to shrink from it. It is his duty, and his 
interest as well, never to be the provoker of war. 

Whether the evacuation of the papal states be an equivalent to 
giving them up to revolutionary bands, is a point scarcely worth 
considering. It seems even that the prospect is rather flattering, 
and for such a price they would overlook the present state of affairs 
in Lombardy. 

But how can people in England imagine that France will forfeit 
her own interest, her duties, and the dearest feelings of the best 
and soundest part of her population, to such a point as to asso- 
ciate with the enemies of the Pope and of Roman institutions ? 
If there was nothing better to be done than to foster revolutionary 
feelings in Italy, why the siege of Rome, and the overthrow of 
the Roman republic, in 1849? If there was but a revolutionary 
cause in Italy, there should be no Italian question for the 
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Emperor and for France. But there is an Italian question, in- 
deed, in so far as national independence and national organization 
are concerned. 

To shake off and break the foreign yoke, of which Austria is, 
in their eyes, the only personification, such is the common feel- 
ing which at present unites the effective majority of the popula- 
tions speaking the vernacular tongue of Dante, Tasso, and Alfieri. 
That common feeling of nationality which now pervades Italy, 
constitutes the capital fact which European diplomacy must take 
into serious consideration. Indisputable by itself, visible and 
tangible, as it were, this fact overrules the situation altogether. 
Here is the compressed force working out an issue to its own 
expansion, and which cannot cease to be a cause of excitement 
and perturbation in Europe, until it is allowed the legitimate 
part it is entitled to receive. That legitimate part is claimed, 
under present circumstances, in consequence of those innermost 
impulses of social life, and those events in history which constitute 
such rights, that are to be conquered by the sword, whenever 
diplomacy cannot come to a fair and equitable settlement. It is 
the duty of Europe towards Italy to put an end to those disorders 
that have been in existence for a long time, shown in the danger- 
ous and contagious travail of secret societies, by multifarious 
insurrections, and atrocious attempts at assassination. 

Moreover, France has another part to play in Italian affairs 
than to be an ally of Piedmont, and the staunch supporter of 
the independence of the various states. Asa Catholic nation, 
France is the protector of the temporal authority of the pope, the 
warden of St. Peter’s patrimonial estate. After having brought 
back the pope to Rome, to the great satisfaction of England 
herself, France does still occupy part of the papal states, and 
the city of Rome. She would have withdrawn her troops long 
since, if the general state of the peninsula, and the interest of the 
Roman government, had permitted that she would do so. 

“It is not to the father of the faithful only that I convey the 
homage of my filial respect. It is the king whom I salute also.” 
These words of General de Goyon, solemnly addressed to his 
holiness on the 1st of January this year, are a correct expression 
of the policy of France in the Italian question. 
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Among all governments of Italy, the government of the 
Pope has effected the most numerous and best reforms. The 
message delivered by Colonel Edgar Ney, on the part of the 
Emperor, is constantly alluded to as though it had been of no 
effect. But the truth is, that every thing essential which was 
required in the message has been effected, and that in all 
respects the most favourable changes have taken place in Rome, 
both in the feelings of the populations, and in the civil and poli- 
tical institutions. Things would be more easily managed in 
Italy, if Archduke Maximilian could effect in the Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom the same triumphal journey as the Pope 
Pius [X., effected, last year, in the pontifical states. That the 
pope may have, in the general arrangement of Italian affairs, the 
part which legitimately belongs to him, and which is so naturally 
traced, is also a wish of France and the policy of the Emperor. 

The views explained in the pamphlet Napoleon the Third and 
Italy, so widely circulated in Europe, were a first expression of 
that policy. 

To require from the church the abolition of canon law, to 
attempt modifying ecclesiastical property and institutions in the 
papal states, as they have been modified, not without great diffi- 
culties, in Piedmont, and to make all such changes the prelimi- 
nary stipulations of an Italian federation, would be tantamount 
to Prussia asking Austria to withdraw from the German Diet, 
owing to her having concluded with the Holy See a concordat 
establishing a civil and ecclesiastical regimen far different from 
that which prevails in Berlin ; or to Austria asking Prussia, and 
other Protestant states of the German confederation, to alter their 
law of divorce ; or to England excluding Scotland and Ireland 
from the British parliament, owing to certain differences in 
ecclesiastical and civil law. No considerate statesman can think 
of such changes in Italy. Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell may have their good reasons to indulge in parliamentary 
vagaries and digressions about the religic ss, political, and civil 
conditions of the states of central Italy, but such expressions of 
opinion are of no avail in the practical affairs of the world. The 
representatives of England, sitting at conferences or at congress, 
will have quite different things to say and to do. 
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The aim of the French Imperial policy is to prevent that war, 
of which the ultimate consequences are innumerable, and surpass 
all calculations ; and this too must be the aim of all other Euro- 
pean states. We shall see, ere long, the sovereign of the pontifical 
states—such questions as are of his exclusive competency being 
once set apart—enter, on those terms, into common agreement 
with the sovereign of France, and come forward as a mediator of 
peace. 

Pending the new sitting of the Paris conference there will be 
time to consider. It is a happy circumstance that the elections 
in the principalities may have afforded an opportunity of calling 
together the members of the conference ; the representatives of 
the powers, when assembled, will talk matters over. New facts 
will come out. But the conferences may have no other effect than 
to prepare a coming Congress, if events do not progress even 
quicker than the efforts of men of good-will, to whom peace is 
the most precious boon, so long as it can be preserved to the 
honour and maintenance of justice and right. 

If the Italian difficulty is to be solved in a pacific way, a new 
congress is altogether expedient, necessary, and honourable. For 
if the solution to be arrived at comprise a federation of the 
Italian states, it would be the grossest mockery to the small 
states, thus avout to be raised to national independence, that they 
should not be parties to the preliminary understanding. 

There is then a new hope for peace, or at least a new issue 
opened to negotiations. What is to come out from those nego- 
tiations? Peace or war? Austria alone can give a definite 
answer. Whatsoever utterance may have fallen from her hitherto, 
means war. But, atall events, the only thing to ask from France 
is, that she should be ready both for peace and for war. 

















THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


— readers of the New Quarterly Review will, we hope, not 
require to be reminded of the apprehension we expressed on 
the subject of the Danubian Principalities in September and 
December last. In an article upon “ Turkey and Europe,” on 
the former of these occasions, we observed that, when the terms of 
the convention came to be examined, it would be found that the 
position of Turkey was not advanced beyond that which she 
occupied after the peace of Adrianople. On the latter, we shewed 
that this anticipation was just, and that the convention had 
turned out to be inconsistent with the integrity and the indepen- 
dence of the Turkish empire, to maintain which the Russian 
war was undertaken. The suzerainety remaining to the Sultan 
was rendered valueless by the authority assigned to the Hos- 
podars; and the method of communication between the Princi- 
palities and the Porte was so arranged, that the Sultan would 
“ positively know less of what is going on there than of the 
affairs of Canada or New York.” But not only was the injury 
inflicted upon the rights of the Sublime Porte apparent on the 
very face of the convention ; but its incapability of being carried 
out without being abused was a point to which we specially drew 
our readers’ attention. We adverted to the inherent evils of the 
system of election for life, on which the Hospodars were to be 
appointed, and the almost irresistible temptation presented by it 
to princes so chosen, to intrigue to make the dignity hereditary. 
Again our anticipations have been realized, as far as time has 
yet served to tell them. The Principalities themselves have 
immediately rejected one of the fundamental articles of the con- 
vention, and chosen one Hospodar of the two provinces instead 
of one to each. 

We are not unprepared for this event. We must all remember 
the agitation, in favour of a union of the two provinces, which 
was fostered by the influence of a power whose interest it is to 
weaken their dependence upon Turkey. The double election of 
Colonel Couza is merely a recurrence to the theory in question, 
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and the triumph of the same party which prevented a majority 
in favour of the union in 1859. 

The rank and position of Colonel Couza is a sufficient proof 
that he has not been chosen from any overwhelming sense of his 
fitness for the office—a fitness for which it was worth while to 
violate the terms of the convention. He belongs to none of the 
great families of the Principalities, and has not in any way so 
distinguished himself as to justify the preference accorded to 
him. His election is a proof of two things; first, of the unfitness 
of the Principalities to elect their own governors ut all; and, 
secondly, of the facilities afforded by such elections to the 
operations of that party whose views were expressly repudiated 
by the treaty of Paris. The course of events is comparatively 
easy of detection. When the choice of Hospodars for life came 
to be discussed among the leading Boyards, it would of course be 
found that few of them were very well inclined towards this 
permanent election over their heads of one of their own rank. 
Accordingly what all were disinclined to, none took much 
trouble to effect. The Conservative party in the Principalities, 
which is in favour of the connection with Turkey, being thus 
disunited and lukewarm, left the field open to their active and 
intriguing antagonists, who had a single object in view. When 
the Conservative party could agree upon no properly qualified 
candidate, the Unionist party, seizing the critical moment, and 
being well supplied with those arguments which are supposed to 
be more potent than either reason or menace, hoisted their 
colours, and raised the cry of patriotism. By acceding to their 
proposals, the Conservative boyard was extricating himself from 
a combination of difficulties ; he avoided the disagreeable neces- 
* sity of elevating a rival, and he avoided the popular charge of 
anti-patriotism, which the Unionists would have excited against 
him. Couza was a candidate to excite the jealousy of no 
one. It might be represented to the Boyards that he would 
be a mere puppet in their hands, though intended to be far 
otherwise. That a Council of Ten might control all his move- 
ments, and keep all the real power in their own hands. It is 
easy to comprehend, when we take these various points into con- 
sideration, how the election of Couza was accomplished. 
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But now it is perfectly clear that this election is illegal—and 
what is ‘the next step to be taken? Are the intentions of the 
great powers of Europe to be defeated by an intrigue, or is the 
election to be unhesitatingly annulled? That is the question 
which the Congress has now to determine. And it may perhaps 
therefore not be unsuitable to review some of the consequences 
which might be expected to flow from the union of the Princi- 
palities, and consider how far they are favourable to that pre- 
dominance of Russia in the East which we have shed so much 
blood to prevent. 

It is pretty evident that any step taken by the Principalities, 
which places them in a position of such decided antagonism to 
Turkey, and of alienation from Austria and England, must throw 
them completely into the arms of Russia. If force be employ- 
ed to compel them to respect the decision of the late convention, 
it is Russia alone who can protect them. If their act of con- 
tumacy be allowed to pass unquestioned, they will still feel that 
they have injured Turkey and insulted Austria; and the con- 
sciousness of this, even though no retaliation be apprehended, 
cannot fail to draw closer all the ties which united them to 
St. Petersburgh. Their identity of religion, and the influence of 
the priesthood, must all be added to the account; and it can 
hardly be doubted that, within a very few years, the Turkish 
party in the Principalities would be altogether extinguished, and 
the Russian boundary practically pushed forward to the 
Danube. 

It has been argued that an independent state lying between 
Turkey and Russia, however much subjected to the influence of 
the latter, would still be an independent State, and as such present 
quite as strong an obstacle to Russian advancement as the two* 
Principalities. Now this proposition may be answered in two 
ways. In the first place we simply deny it, and appeal to com- 
mon-sense in confirmation of the denial. Is it to be supposed 
that Russia has not foreseen this view of the case, and that, when 
she prefers the union of the Principalities into one state, to their 
continuance even in that state of comparative anarchy, which 
would at first sight seem so much more favourable to the inclina- 
tions of a foreign power, she does not know perfectly what she is 
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about? Ifthe Principalities were an independent state, Turkey 
would pretend to no voice in regulating their policy. If they 
chose to open their territory to the passage of Russian troops, 
who should say them nay? And in fact Russia could operate 
upon the Dardenelles with far more ease and security through a 
friendly Moldo-Wallachian kingdom, than through provinces 
half subject to Turkey, however well disposed to herself, Where, 
then, are the chances that this kingdom would be thus friendly to 
Russia? That it would no more dream of objecting to the dictates 
of the Czar than Tuscany or Modena to those of Austria? Why, 
it is even absurd to mention such a word as chances, Every 
inducement would be on the one side, and none whatever on the 
other. The new kingdom would be bounded on the north by 
Russia, on the east by the Black Sea, which, say what we will, 
to all intents and purposes a Russian lake, and on the south and 
west by two unfriendly powers. Unless the Moldo-Wallachs 
were willing to be either Turkish or Austrian, they must be 
wholly Russian, nor would they long have the option left. 
Russia would soon take care to foment such disturbances on the 
southern and western frontiers, as would of course necessitate 
the presence of Russian garrisops to maintain the integrity of the 
Moldo-Wallachian kingdom! The meaning of a military occu- 
pation of this nature Europe knows only too well. First would 
come faint remonstrances from the Western courts; then some 
angry interchanges; and finally the doctrine, that it was not 
worth while to go to war to prevent from being Russian in name 
what was already Russian in reality. 

But even granting that an independent kingdom were as good 
a bulwark against Russia as the Principalities are now, the aim 
of this Review has all along been to point out, that Europe is 
deeply to blame for their having become what they now are, 
and to recommend a line of policy towards the Porte that would 
have some chance of restoring them to what they were formerly. 
“Previous to 1710, the Sultan appointed the princes from 
among the native Boyards, leaving the government in the hands 
of those princes, assisted by an hereditary Divan. After the year 
1710, when Peter the Great invaded the Principalities, and 
commenced that system of intrigue with the Boyards which has 
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been continued ever since by his successors, the Sultan very justly 
laid aside the ancient practice, and selected the princes hence- 
forward from the leading Greek families at Constantinople. 
These Greeks were the most eminent men in the capital. They 
held the post of dragoman to the Porte ; and in point of fact 
conducted the foreign affairs of the country. They were always 
men of distinguished abilities; and from 1710 to 1820, when 
the Greek insurrection broke out, the Principalities were well 
governed, prosperous, and happy."—New Quarterly Rev., 
Dec., 1858. After the Greek insurrection the Porte was driven 
to fall back upon the old system of selection from among the 
Boyards. And the same causes which induced her originally to 
relinquish it, have been operating ever since to embarrass her 
government, and bring misery and confusion on the provinces. 
Can these results be checked—or are the provinces to be handed 
over to Russia ? Such, stripped of all diplomatic garnish, is the 
real question which the Congress has now to determine. A 
united hospodariate will pass by an easy and natural transition 
into a united kingdom, and a united kingdom into a Russian 
satrapy. 

Is Couza’s election, therefore, te be annulled or to be acknow- 
ledged ? 

Perhaps we may say that there is no necessity for annulling 
it altogether. There is no reason why he should not remain 
Hospodar for one of the two Principalities, and a fresh election be 
insisted on for the other. The adoption of this course would at 
all events deprive the Moldo-Wallachs of any pretence for 
declaring that any personal objections were entertained to the 
gentleman they have chosen; and Couza himself might 
probably choose to exert his influence in our favour rather than 
run the risk of being ousted altogether. But whether we decide 
on retaining Colonel Couza or not, we cannot too warmly express 
our opinion of the necessity for enforcing the terms of the 
convention. Much as we objected to the general terms of that 
arrangement, we object much more to condoning the offence of 
ignoring them; much as we dissented from those provisions which 
curtailed the rights of Turkey, without, as is now proved, satis- 
fying those for whose benefit the curtailment took place; we 
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dissent much more from a concession that would bring contempt 
on the diplomacy of Europe, and convert the solemn acts of 
her Congresses into playthings. Much as we inveighed against 
taking away the right of nomination from Turkey, we shall 
inveigh a great deal more against transferring it to Russia, And 
the regret we have all along expressed, at seeing the spirit of 
the late Anglo-French alliance so completely set at nought, is 
only enhanced by seeing that the treaty in which its results 
were embodied set at nought likewise. 

The treaty of Paris and the late convention are both equally 
repudiated by the conduct of the Principalities, who have thus 
sought to prove their fitness to be admitted into the common- 
wealth of European nations, by a daring and contemptuous 
defiance of European law. These are not the days in*which 
such a spirit should receive the slightest encouragement. These 
are not the days in which the faith of treaties should be appealed 
to in vain, or the public acts of Europe lightly violated. If there 
is one thing which ought to be studiously inculcated on the rising 
generation of statesmen, it is the obligation of preserving invio- 
late the public faith, and maintaining obedience to international 
law. If there is one danger which, more than another, menaces 
Europe at the present day, it is in that tendency to throw a slur 
upon the general engagements between nations, which is daily 
becoming more developed. It was to resist this tendency that 
France and England went to war; and it is to resist this tendency 
that they should strive to hold sacred the peace by which that 
war was concluded, and the terms on which it was conceded. 
Any encouragement held out to this spirit at the present moment, 
is charged with results dangerous to the tranquillity of Europe, 
and to the balance of power; and, before any other advantage, 
we trust that English statesmen will continue to struggle for the 
supremacy of law over licence, and of right over might. 

Yet scarcely less important than the sanctity of this great 
principle is the necessity of impressing the following great fact 
upon Russia: that the war undertaken by France and England 
in 1854 was not a mere spasmodic effort of ephemeral enthu- 
siasm, but the beginning of a steady and organized opposition to 
her steady and organized encroachments: that it was a note of 
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warning to her to abandon her traditional policy, and to seek in 
internal improvements a compensation for foreign conquest. It 
was not to be supposed that the warning would be at once taken. 
But are we therefore to imagine it was useless, and abandon the 
position we then so boldly took up, at the very first challenge to 
surrender it? The contrivance of this election in the Principali- 
ties is the first open evidence afforded by Russia that she has 
returned to her old track, and recommenced the forging of the 
chain that is ultimately to reach Stamboul. And if she find now, 
as she has always found hitherto, that her perseverance is greater 
than that of her enemies, and her duplicity beyond the depth of 
their vigilance, she wili go forward with renewed confidence, and 
the “Crimean winter” and the fall of Sebastopol will have been 
literally worse than useless. 

We have no faith in any change of Russian policy until 
Western Europe shall have persevered in an attitude of consis- 
tent opposition to her for at least half a century. As it is only 
within the last few years that British statestaen have become 
fully awakened to the truth, they may yet be able to arrest the 
threatened evil if cordially supported by allies. But almost down 
to the Peace of ’15, the view taken by English statesmen, at all 
events, of Russia and Turkey, was only a too faithful repetition 
of the mistake once made about the house of Austria, and again 
about the house of Bourbon. Turkey had so long been the bug- 
bear of Europe, that she was still considered formidable to our 
liberties, when in reality she might have been turned into the 
strongest bulwark of them ; and it is little short of amusing to 
hear ministers of eighty years ago talk of the danger of Russia 
being beaten by Turkey, when, in fact, the disparity between them 
was little less than it is at present. 

Thus, when Mr. Murray, the English ambassador at Constan- 
tinople in 1772, perceiving the dangers of Russia’s advance in 
the East, encouraged the Ottomans to resistance, he was severely 
reprimanded on this account by his own government; and Lord 
Rochfort says, in a despatch addressed to Mr. Murray, on the 
24th July, 1772, that should Russia prove unsuccessful in her 
war against Turkey, “it must greatly weaken an empire which, 
although there has been not lately shown on their part that open- 
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ness and confidence in his Majesty which he justly deserves, he 
cannot but look upon it, nevertheless, as the natural ally of his 
crown, and with which he is likely sooner or later to be connected.” 

The advantages which England derived from this strange po- 
licy were clearly shewn eight years afterwards, by the armed 
neutrality devised in 1780 by the cabinet of St, Petersburgh, and 
which had done so much injury to the interests of this country 
during the American war. 

That Russia should have studiously fostered this view of her 
position is not surprising. In the mean time she was steadily 
progressing with the hereditary policy of her dynasty, indepen- 
dently of the character of individual emperors, and we had 
almost said of external circumstances. This truth has been 
admirably sketched out by the author of the pamphlet from 
which the following extract is taken :— 


This policy depends not at all on the personal disposition of the 
ruling powers of Russia, but it has become a national instinct, which 
animates with all its intensity even those foreign princes and states- 
men whom circumstances have called either to the throne or the 
councils of Russia ; so that if the honourable member for Manchester, 
the stout defender of peace at any price, was to exchange his broad- 
brimmed head-gear fur the imperial crown of Russia, he would 
immediately become as ambitious of conquest and dominion as the 
late Emperor Nicholas was accused to be. This is a fact proved be- 
yond every doubt by the evidence of history, which shows that the 
entirely German cabinet which conducted the affairs of Russia under 
the reign of the Empress Anna, 1730-40, was no less intent on ex- 
tending the dominions and influence of that country, than if it had 
been composed of native Russians. Catherine II. was a German 
princess, of a highly cultivated intellect, professing the doctrines of the 
so-called philosophical school of the eighteenth century, which so 
powerfully contributed to bring about the French revolution of 1789, 
und to sweep away the feudal institutions in all Europe, and who had 
herself supported many liberal measures in her states, as public educa- 
tion, and even municipal institutions, She was nevertheless the most 
unscrupulous and successful promo‘er of the ambitious projects of her 
predecessors on the Russian throne, because the population subject to 
that throne, which, at her accession in 1763, was 23,000,000, numbered 
at her death, in 1796, 36,000,000, with an increase of territory sur- 
passing the extent of the whole of Austria. It is well known that 
the Emperor Alexander I. was of a humane disposition, and sincerely 
animated with liberal opinions He powerfully promoted pubsic edu- 
cation by the foundation of several universities, many chairs of which 
were intrusted to eminent German professers, who had been obliged 
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to leave their native land on account of their liberal opinions. A great 
number of inferior schools were established under his government, 
and the instruction given in all these establishments was entirely 
gratuitous to all the students. The censorship was liberal, and many 
works of a liberal tendency were translated into Russian from other 
languages, and published at the expense of the government. I have 
mentioned before . . . . his liberal policy towards Poland; and 
it is well known that he had greatly assisted the establishment of 
a liberal government in France, after the restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1814. Well, did these liberal opinions of Alexander I. prevent 
him from being as anxious as any of his predecessors to extend the 
limits of the Russian empire? Did he not endeavour to persuade 
Napoleon L, during their interview at Erfurt, 1808, to allow Russia 
to have Constantinople, declaring that the Dardanelles were the keys of 
hishouse? Did it prevent him from trying to ccnquer the Danubian 
principalities? And did he not firmly resist all the remonstrances of 
the representatives of Europe, assembled at Vienna, 1814, against the 
union of the Duchy of Warsaw with his dominions? Was not the 
late Emperor Nicholas lauded by the whole Conservative party of 
Europe for his support of peace and order, as immoderately as he 
was afterwards abused for being the great disturber of that peace 
and order? It is generally believed that Alexander II. is of a 
humane and pacific disposition ; but however his heart may bleed at 
the countless miseries which the present war is inflicting upon his 
subjects, he cannot forget a moment that he is the successor and 
representative of a line of sovereigns whose reign was marked by the 
continual progress of the Russian empire ; that having inherited their 
throne, he has inherited their policy ; and that, though he would not 
have probably begun the present war, he cannot withdraw from this 
contest by submitting to a limitation of his power abroad, without 
seriously damaging his authority at home. I have shown above that the 
policy of aggrandizement pursued by Russia, during several centuries 
has become a national instinct, so powerful that even foreigners con- 
nected with the government of Russia become penetrated by it. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that it replaces, with the great bulk of the Rus- 
sian people, all other political feelings and aspirations, and that even 
the most civilized and liberal Russians are not free from its influence. 
Justice must be rendered to the Russian, that however he may be 
corrupted by the degrading influence of the despotism under which his 
country has groaned for so many centuries, he has a strong national 
feeling, and the poorest and most oppressed boor exults in the idea 
that his Tzar is dreaded by the whole world, and identifies himself 
with this glory of his autocrat. And, indeed, long before Peter the 
Great, when Muscovy was considered in the west of Europe, not much 
better than is now Bokhara, or any other petty state of the East, the 
ambassadors of that country, who were literally prostrating themselves 
before their monarchs, often Lehaved atroad in the most insolent and 
overbearing manner. Even now, many a Russian who is civilized 
enough to feel the galling yoke of his government, seeks compensation 
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for his slavery at home by playing the Civis Romanus sum in several 
parts of Europe, as for instance in Germany, virtually governed by 
the diplomatic proconsuls of his country ; and, indeed, whilst other 
nations may find consolation for their want of political significance in 
their eminence in art or science, the beauty of their climate, or at least 
the past glories of their ancestors, the Russians have no other source of 
national gratification than the political predominance of their country 
over others, and which they have hitherto believed to be immense and 
indestructible.—The Polish Question, and Pan-Slavism, by Count 
Valerian Krasinski. London, 1855. 


It is obvious that no mere temporary and intermittent demon- 
strations of hostility can make head against the designs of a 
power which pursues one end with this almost superhuman 
tenacity. As a specimen of what it has already accomplished 
let our readers read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the follow- 
ing :— 

The population of Russia at the accession of Peter L., 1689, was 
18,000,000 ; at the accession of Catherine IL., in 1763, it was 23,000,000; 
at her death, in 1798, it was 36,000,000 ; at the accession of Nicholas, 
in 1825, it was 58,000,000. The acquisitions of Russia from Sweden 
are greater than what remains of that kingdom ; her acquisitions from 
Poland are equal to the Austrian empire; her acquisitions from 
Turkey in Europe are of greater extent than the Prussian dominions, 
exclusive of the Rhenish provinces ; her acquisitions from Turkey in 
Asia are nearly equal in extent to the whole of the smaller states of 
Germany ; her acquisitions in Persia are equal in extent to England ; 
her acquisitions in Tartary have an area not inferior to that of Turkey 
in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain ; the acquisitions which she has 
made within the last sixty-four years (prior to 1836) are — in 
extent and importance, to the whole empire which she had in Europe 
before that time. .... In these sixty-four years she has advanced her 
frontiers 850 miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and 
Paris ; she has approached 450 miles nearer to Constantinople ; she 
has possessed herself of the capital of Poland, and has advanced to 
within a few miles of the capital of Sweden. Since that time she has 
stretched herself about 1000 miles towards India, and the same dis- 
tance towards the capital of Persia (Teheran.) The regiment which 
is now stationed at her farthest frontier post on the western shore of 
the Caspian, has as great a distance to march back to Moscow, as 
onwards to Attock on the Indus, and is actually further from St. 
Petersburgh than from Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub.— Progress 
of Russia in the Last. 


In the face of these literally gigantic facts, who can make any 
doubt but that Turkey is destined, in the imagination of Russian 
statesmen, to disappear into the same capacious maw which has 
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absorbed Poland and Georgia, and which has already earned for 
itself the title predicted by Goldsmith of the oficina gentium ? 
The Principalities are already in her grasp, and if not speedily 
rescued the process of deglutition will have commenced, and all 
interference be too late. 

But even if the ally with whom we went to war in 1854 should 
have been induced to change her mind with regard to the proper 
mode of dealing with the Turko-Russian question, let France 
but attentively consider the consequences likely to ensue from 
the policy which she at present seems to favour. Should it bring 
on an immediate war of extirpation with Turkey, it is dubious 
whether the other European powers would sit tamely by and see 
the Ottomans expelled by sheer violence from Europe. And it is 
dubious, in the second place, whether they could not of themselves 
make a sufficiently good defensive fight and weary out their assail- 
ants. On this point we may quote our own remarks of last 
September, which we have as yet seen no cause to modify: — 

And the ability of Turkey to wage such a war in 1854, cannot be 
denied in face of the brilliant campaign of Omer Pasha, of Giurgevo 
and Oltenitza, of Silistria, of the Ingour, and of Kars, The efficiency 
of the Ottoman armies does not result from the same causes as that of 
European troops. Their discipline is defective, and their subaltern 
officers too frequently inefficient. But the men are more active, more 
hardy, and more frugal than the French, and more sober and intelli- 
gent than the British. Their proverbial valour is unchanged, and 
their pride of race undiminished. Europe judged too hastily from the 
campaign of 1829, when the Turkish military system was in a transi- 
tion state, that the sword of the Crescent was no longer to be feared.— 


N. Q., Sept., p. 271. 

The Turks would fight desperately for the last inch of ground 
in Europe, nor would their brethren in Asia be slow to afford 
them assistance. But whatever the ultimate issue, is the elimi- 
nation of Turkey from the map of Europe what France really 
wishes to see ? 

On the other hand, if war did not actually take place, and the 
aggressor hope to weaken Turkey by successive subtractions of 
territory and dignity, they may rest assured that the work will 
not be completed without some frightful explosion of Mahomedan 
feeling. The time will come, if this policy is pursued, when the 
Turkish government will be utterly impotent to restrain the 
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fanaticism of its Mahomedan subjects; and Europe will some 
day be startled by the intelligence of some hideous massacre, like 
the Sicilian Vespers or the atrocities of Jeddah. Let France 
only consider to what a frightful risk she is exposing every 
Christian man in the Turkish dominions by her injurious 
course of conduct ; and she will, we trust, see that, whatever be 
our own views of the Mussulman’s destiny, she will, by attempt- 
ing to precipitate it, either bring on a war, unjust in its beginning 
and doubtful in its end, or provoke a series of outrages on the 
part of the Turks against the Christians, for which the disappear- 
ance of the former would be scarcely an equivalent. 

If Turkey were really injurious to the welfare of Europe—if 
the present Sultan had shewn any dogged disposition to revert 
to the intolerance of the old Turkish system—we could under- 
stand that it might be worth any sacrifice to get rid of hef. But 
such is not the case; and we therefore make an earnest appeal 
to the French nation to re-consider well the policy which, during 
the last twelve months, they have seemed too well inclined to 
adopt. We speak in no spirit of detraction towards our present 
allies, but may state a simple fact when we say, that the system 
of government which they have chosen for themselves has re- 
commended itself to the English people entirely by the modera- 
tion and pacific intentions with which it has been administered. 
And we say plainly, that the choice between supporting and 
abandoning the policy of 1854 is equivalent to the maintenance 
or severance of the English alliance. Lord Malmesbury has 
declared in Parliament, that to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire is a fundamental feature in the foreign policy 
of the present government, and that statement will receive a 
hearty support from the British people when the time arrives 
for acting upon it; on the other hand, what is it which the French 
nation expects to gain by exchanging the alliance of England 
for that of Russia ?—of England, who is willing to forget, in 
excellence of administration and sincerity of policy, the original 
defect by which their government is pervaded for—Russia, in 
whose eyes that defect is essentially fatal, however it may suit 
her to act in concert with such a government fora time ? Russia 
has ever been celebrated for using her allies as jackals. Once 
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upon a time she permitted France to have her own way in the 
Spanish Peninsula, on condition of being allowed to do what she 
liked in Finland. When the alliance was concluded, Russia 
was established in Finland, but France was no longer in the 
Peninsula. Russia is partial to any disturbances which draw off 
the attention of Europe from her own proceedings, well knowing 
that what she effects in the darkness, no human power can 
compel her to undo in the light. Once more, then, we earnestly 
exhort the French people to be warned in time. Let them not 
be tempted by Russian baits to lose the solid advantages which 
their government derives from the moral support of England. 
Let her above all remember that Russia is a great huntress, and 
that nations are her game: that she will train one to make war 
upon another, as men train a leopard or a lion. And that the 
time may come when France, having served the ends of her 
ambitious ally, will find herself in turn betrayed. Russia, in a 
word, having used France to humble Austria, will next make 
use of Austria to humble France; while the latter power will 
have lost all that claim upon English sympathy and support 
which a steadfast adherence to treaties would have secured for 
her— 
Infelix Dido! nunc te facta impia tangunt ? 
Tum decuit, quum sceptra dabas, 

will then be her bitter self-reproach. That she may see her 
true interest in time, is our earnest hope. And, if we have spoken 
plainly, it is only from a belief that, united, France and England 
are the best guardians of European liberty, and that they cannot 
continue united if either of them forget her mission. 





REFORM BILL DEBATE. 


0* the great subject of Parliamentary Reform, which is just 
now occupying our whole attention, many persons are accus- 
tomed to doubt the necessity. In reply we can only say, that 
Radicals and Opposition factions made it a necessity, even if it 
were not so before; so that the Conservative party, however 
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conscious they might feel of their capability to serve the public, 
felt, that unless they were content to do this one thing, they must 
for ever be content to do nothing. For such being the case the 
country has no one to thank but those Radical agitators who 
have created the artificial want, if artificial it be, to serve 
their own ends; and we believe it is a.conviction of this fact, 
which has led the House of Commons to be more tolerant of a 
Conservative Reform Bill than it otherwise might have been. 
The services of such men as Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, 
Sir Hugh Cairns, Lord Stanley, Mr. Estcourt, to say nothing of 
an admirable staff of subordinates, were worth obtaining even on 
dearer terms than these, and it remains to be seen whether, after 
a given experience of their ability, the opinion of Parliament has 
changed. But for our own part we are inclined to believe, that 
the necessity for a Reform Bill, though not one widely felt by 
those classes who make the most noise, nor indeed as an imme- 
diate necessity by any class, is still a real necessity. That 
changes therefore are required from time to time, of as unobtru- 
sive and quiet a character as possible, and that it is strictly 
within the scope of Conservative principles to maintain the 
framework of society and the gradations which exist within it, 
by supervising such readjustments of its machinery as may be 
required for its harmonious and effective working. 

As regards the question of Parliamentary Reform in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, to say that the Conservatives 
have no right to meddle with the question at all, isa piece of 
unqualified rubbish, which not even the Whigs themselves, with 
the exception of Lord John, whose courage is proverbial, have had 
the audacity to repeat ; and which Punch has already shewn up 
in one of his happiest caricatures. The whole thing lies in a 
nutshell. If Reform is intended to overthrow the constitution, 
the Whigs have no more business with it than the Conservatives. 
If it is intended to preserve the constitution, the Conservatives 
have as much business with it as the Whigs. There may be a 
difference of opinion, as we see there is, about means; but, 
as an end, representative Reform is just as much an object of 
solicitude to one party in the state as another ; and we cannot 
see in what respect it differs from any of the ordinary questions 
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which engage the attention of Parliament, such as finance, 
education, or law. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Disraeli on the 28th of February, 
is no doubt by this time familiar in its main provision to all our 
readers. They may be divided generally into two heads. Those 
which relate to the distribution of seats, and those which relate 
to the regulation of the franchise. On the first point, govern- 
ment had the courage to completely ignore the clamour which 
Mr. Bright had been raising all the autumn, and to declare that 
as few boroughs as possible should be disfranchised. This bold 
announcement was received with marked favour by the House, 
and the theory that. the English representation was based upon 
interest, and not upon population or property; consequently, that 
two men could represent a constituency as well as two thousand, 
seems generally accepted. 

It seems also generally admitted that these constituencies 
provide an entrance into the legislature for senators of a class 
which would otherwise have great difficulty in procuring admit- 
tance. But neither those who support this view in full, nor those 
who dispute it in part, are generally aware of the extent to which 
it is supported by a minute examination of facts. 

Of the members of the present government who fill superior or 
subordinate posts in the administration, the following seven are 
returned by constituencies of less than 400 electors. Sir William 
Joliffe, the member for Petersfield ; General Peel, the member 
for Huntingdon ; Mr. Hardy, the member for Leominster ; Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the member for Horsham ; Sir John Pakington, the 
member for Droitwich ; Mr. Whiteside, the member for Ennis- 
killen; and Mr. Lygon, the member for Tewkesbury. Three 
other members of the government are returned by places of a con- 
stituency ranging from four to seven hundred, namely, Lord 
Naas by Cockermouth, Lord H. Lennox by Chichester, and Mr. 
Whitmore by Bridgnorth: making a total of ten members of the 
government in the Lower House, returned by what are usually 
termed small boroughs: a moiety at least of the officials seated 
in that branch of the legislature. Of the late government, the 
following six members were returned at the time they were in 
office by constituencies of less than four hundred electors: Mr. 
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Grey, the member for Liskeard ; Mr. Rich, the member for 
Richmond; Sir. W. Hayter, the member for Wells; Sir. G, 
Grey, the member for Morpeth; Mr. Wilson, the member 
for Westbury ; and Mr. Fitzgerald, the member for Ennis, 
Four others, Mr. Seymour, member for Poole; Lord Palmerston 
for Tiverton; Mr. Cowper for Hertford ; and Mr. Lowe for Kid- 
derminster ; represented constituencies of less than seven hun- 
dred electors, And five more, viz.:—Mr. Baring, member for 
Falmouth; Mr. Labouchere, member for Taunton; Sir John 
Ramsden, member for Hythe ; Mr. Fitzroy, member for Lewes ; 
were returned by constituencies of less than a thousand electors, 
making a large majority of the government in the Lower House 
furnished by the smaller class of constituencies. 

The conclusion naturally drawn from these facts is, that men 
who are desirous to devote themselves from an early age to 
official training, do not gain an entrance into the House of Com- 
mons through the smaller boroughs, which they would have great 
difficulty in gaining in any other manner; and this view is mar- 
vellously carried out by examining the parliamentary history of 
those official or ex-official personages who are at present returned 
by populous constituencies. 

Lord John Russell sits at this moment for the city of London, 
but he was first returned to parliament as member for Tavistock. 
Mr. Disraeli, who represents Buckinghamshire, entered the house 
as the elect of Maidstone; Sir C. Wood, the member for Halifax, 
first sat for Great Grimsby; Mr. Gladstone, the member for 
Oxford university, began life as the representative of Newark ; 
Mr. Walpole, the member for Cambridge university, came in first 
for Midhurst ; Sir B. Hall, the member for Marylebone, first sat 
for Monmouth ; Mr. Sothern Estcourt, the member for Wiltshire, 
was member for Marlborough; Mr. V. Smith, the member for 
Northampton, entered parliament for Tralee ; Mr. Cardwell, the 
member for Oxford city, sat in the first instance for Clitheroe ; 
Mr. Osborne, the member for Dover, for High Wycombe; Mr. 
Speaker Denison, member for Notts, long sat fur Malton; Mr, M. 
Gibson and Sir F. Kelly, now representatives respectively of 
Ashton-under-Lyne and Suffolk, both entered Parliament as 
members for Ipswich; and Mr. Massey, the member for Salford, 
was originally the representative of Newport. 
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The above statistics tend to prove, that although the populous 
constituencies are willing to adopt as their representative a poli- 
tician who has given proof of his capacity from his seat in the 
legislature, they are not inclined to develop senatorial talent by 
the election of an untried man; and a minute examination of 
electoral facts will prove, that it is only in favour of aristocratic 
rank that this rule is ever departed from. ‘The general course 
is to elect some man of business, who has passed the time of life 
at which official habits can be learnt. 

After a perusal of these facts, we think no one will be any 
longer able to doubt, that the smaller class of constituencies 
supply a want in our parliamentary system, which it is not easy 
to suppose would be provided for upon their abolition. At the 
same time, the mercantile element, which is so predominant in the 
representation of the larger towns, is not excluded from the 
representation of the smaller boroughs. And it will be found 
that, of the professional members of the House of Commons, the 
more eminent are, in almost every case, returned by the smaller 
boroughs, while the professional representatives of great towns 
are either persons who have not practised in their profession, or 
have failed to acquire any advancement in it. 

There seems no reason to believe that an apportionment of a 
larger number of seats to the greater constituencies would at all 
modify the principles upon which the members for such places 
are returned. If the election of members be a means to an end, 
and not an end in itself, the question of the small boroughs seems 
to be one which demands the most cautious consideration 
from any one who proposes any alteration of the electoral 
system. 

On the subject of the franchise, the bill has encountered a 
strong opposition, headed by Lord John Russell, who objects to 
what he calls the disfranchisement of borough freeholders, the 
inadequate enfranchisement of the working-classes, and the 
equalisation of the town and county franchise. On the subject 
of disfranchisement, little can be added to the very conclusive 
reasoning of Lord Stanley :— 


I now come to another part of the bill, to which the noble lord made 
some objections—the transfer of freehold votes in counties to towns. 
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Let me here say that I regret the amendment by which the life 
interests in these freeholds are to be respected, did not originally form 
partof the bill. Reserving such interests is an ordinary practice, as 
in the case of freemen of boroughs ; and there is no departure from a 
priociple in making temporary exceptions toit. I cannot help lament- 
ing that many persons out of doors, and possibly some in this House, 
do not appear perfectly to understand the nature of the change proposed. 
It is represented as a proposal to disfranchise men who have held the 
right of voting for many generations ; that they will now be deprived 
of it by an Act of Parliament. Now, how does the bill operate? In 
the case of a county freeholder, who does not vote for a borough though 
living within it, there is no disfranchisement whatever. (Hear, hear.) 
He only had one vote before, and he retains that vote still. And, in 
point of fact, the amount of political power possessed by the county 
voter who is transferred to a borough is greatly increased. (Hear.) 
The county constituencies are very much larger than those of the 
boroughs ; and we know that the value of an individual vote depends 
on the smallness of the constituency. You take the voter from a con- 
stituency where he is one in 5000 who return two members, and you 
put him where he is one of 500 who return two members ; practically, 
his power of affecting the representation is increased tenfold. (Hear, 
hear.) In the case of the freeholder having two votes—one for the 
county, and one for a borough—and whom, after the life of the exist- 
ing holder, you transfer to the borough alone, no doubt, in that case, 
you take away one vote. But the question is, whether upon any 
intelligible principle, or one that can be defended, he has any claim to 
the other vote? If any man has a dozen freehold qualifications in a 
county, do you allow him to have a dozen votes? No; he has only 
one. ‘The duplicate vote of the borough freeholder is only an accident 
of our political system—not an essential feature of it. It is hardly 
worth while to advert to charges of interested and party motives having 
influenced this transfer. We have been told “we want to cripple the 
operations of the freehold land societies, because they interfere with 
landlords.” Now, first, there can be no object to induce any action 
against those societies, because, as far as we can ascertain, their voters 
are very equilly divided between the two great political parties. In 
the next place, these societies are not crippled, because it is just as easy 
to buy land beyond the limits of a parliamentary borough as within 
them, in which case the votes remain unaffected by this bill ; and, 
lastly, it is a singular mode of attempting to diminish the political 
power of a class of voters when, as I have just shown, by transferring 
them to boroughs that power is actually increased. (Hear, hear.) 
And now one word as to the term “disfranchisement ;” it has been 
much used in reference to this bill, but not with much accuracy. I 
suppose it means depriving a man of the right of voting ; but under 
the provisions of the bill not one man will be deprived of that right ; 
the constituencies will not be narrowed by a single voter ; there is a 
transfer of votes, indeed, and a loss of second votes, but not one indi- 
vidual will be struck off the register. The effect of these clauses will 
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be much less than supposed. There are now about 95,000 freeholders 
residing within the limits of boroughs; we cannot pretend to any 
certainty on this point ; but we believe that rather less than half of 
these have one vote only; these are not disfranchised—only trans- 
ferred. The remainder who have a second vote will prospectively lose 
it, but only when, by the operation of other parts of the bill, a great 
number of new voters are brought on the list. We have heard much 
of the smallness of this measure; but to the 900,000 ten-pound 
occupiers now existing, the bill will add 200,000 voters; and this 
addition may by the new franchises created, be extended to 100,000 
more. If the amount of personal property on which a qualification is 
given is thought too great, that is a point for future consideration ; a 
principle is laid down in the bill on which, by after amendwents, the 
constituencies can be still further extended. 


The fact is, this is a question of convenience versus a question 
of usage. The owner of a forty-shilling freehold in a large 
borough, whose interests all lie within the small circle of that 
borough, must find, in the dignity of voting for the representative 
of other people, a very hollow compensation for the want of any 
voice in the election of his own. The government proposal is 
rather an enfranchisement than a disfranchisement of such a 
man as this. Though, even were it the latter, there would be 
nothing in it peculiarly unfair or novel. 


I ask, said Sir Hugh Cairns, this further question upon the 
same subject—What would be said if it were proposed that either 
a freeholder or an occupier outside a borough should vote for the 
member for the borough in respect of his freehold or occupation 
outside? (Hear, hear.) We should all recoil from the proposition 
as one which was unjust and unnatural; but I want to know 
what difference there is between these two cases. Is it more un- 
natural and more unjust that you should allow the holder of pro- 
perty outside a borough to vote for its member, than that you 
should reverse the process, and permit the holder of property inside to 
vote for a member outside the borough? I go a step further, and ask 
how, in the case of counties, do you deal with the owner of a freehold 
who is at the same time the occupier of a £50 house, and may like- 
wise have other franchises, such as copyholds, within the county? You 
tell him that he has only one vote for the county. (Hear, hear.) But 
how do you deal with the owner of property inside a borough who has 

ta freehold and a £10 house, and may have other qualifications ? 

ou tell him, “ You may vote first for the borough in respect of your 
oecupation, and then for the county in respect of your freehold.” We 
are still upon the question of justice, and I ask, supposing you were, 
for the first time, considering this question, would any one stand up 
and say that this is fair and equitable ? 
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There is obviously, therefore, nothing unjust in the arrangement 
proposed. And when we consider that, according to the present 
system, every borough elector has more than twice as much share 
in the general representation of the country as every county voter, 
it is rather absurd to complain that he is badly used if not al- 
lowed to take a share in the county representation as well. The 
argument against this change, derived fram immemorial usage, 
would doubtless have considerable weight if the usage were still 
in existence. But unfortunately it is not. The Chandos clause 
made a great inroad on the principle, that the county franchise 
must necessarily depend upon ownership, and the borough 
franchise upon occupancy. The admission subsequently made 
by Lord John Russell and others, that the occupation franchise 
in counties might be considerably lowered, still further impaired 
it ; so that, as involving avy difference in kind, it can hardly be 
said to be in existence; while, as regards a difference of degree, 
where is the superiority, as Lord Stanley well asked, of the forty- 
shilling freeholder over the ten-pound householder ? If, then, one 
half of the theory is destroyed, and the other half imperfect—it 
the fifty-pound householder breaks through the standard, and the 
forty-shilling freeholder no longer comes up to it—if the one 
owns no property at all, and the other does not own enough to 
distinguish him from a class from whom the possession of it is 
supposed to distinguish him, is it really worth while, for the sake 
of this fragment of a principle, to reject the other large and prac- 
tical benefits of the proposed measure ? 

But it is said that such a change would land us in electoral 
districts. But then electoral districts can only be objection- 
able as"swamping the representation of particular interests, and 
the tradition of particular localities. But these interests and 
traditions are nct created by the franchise. If they had been, 
we may be very certain that we should have had electoral dis- 
tricts long ago. It isa curious style of arguing to say, that the 
difference of the town and county constituencies is so strong that 
they require a different franchise; and then that it is so weak 
that they cannot be kept separate without it. If the one pro- 
position be true the other must be false. If the first is true, al- 
though a different franchise might be for some reason desirable, 
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yet the assimilation of it will not destroy the distinction. If the 
second is true the distinction is not worth preserving. We have 
the most unqualified faith in the first hypothesis of the two, and 
believe that the inherent differences between town and county 
will present an equal bar to the formation of electoral districts, 
whether the franchise be the same in each of them or different. 

As to the best mode of affording to the working classes a share 
in the representation, the choice clearly lies between a consider- 
able reduction of the borough franchise, and the lodging franchise, 
the savings’ bank franchise, &c., adopted by the government. 
On this subject Sir Bulwer Lytton said :— 


I pass on to the latter part of the noble lord's amendment, which 
involves a more important question—I mean the lowering of the 
borough franchise. The difference between us is, that he would sud- 
denly lower the borough franchise, and we would extend the general 
franchise of the nation; in admitting the principle of lodger fran- 
chise, of investments in a savings-bank, of education as it advances 
becoming a qualification in itself (hear, hear), we not only extend the 
suffrage, but we open vistas for gradual reduction, according to the 
very views to which the most thoughtful reformers have always in- 
clined more than they have done to the coarse substitute of a £6 or a 
£5 for a £10 house qualification. Surely, education and independence 
onght to be characteristic of a liberal suffrage ; surely, you gain thox 
much more through the educated persons who hire lodgings than you 
do through the persons who are struggling with poverty in a £5 house. 
(Hear, hear.) Take no very uncommon example—a retired servant 
or a broken tradesman hires a house and lets lodgings ; in those lodg- 
ings may live an artist, a banker’s clerk, a man of letters, a superior 
artisan. The one retired servant or the broken tradesman alone has 
a vote; the four educated men who lodge with him have none. Will 
you tell me that their four votes would not be of more value to the 
constituency in the right choice of a member, than the votes of £4 and 
£5 householders if you added them to the constituency instead ? 
(Cheers.) Now, Sir, so far as regards the mere interest of the Con- 
servative party in this house, I have always said, and I still thiuk, 
that the lowering of the borough franchise would be no disadvantage 
to us, and would indirectly be of advantage. No disadvantage, because 
I take it for granted that the disposition of all the larger towns will 
return candidates of the opposite party. Whether those candidates 
are returned by a £10 or a £5 constituency could therefore in no way 
affect the balance of party in this House, Indirectly it would be an 
advantage to us that gentlemen opposite should be chosen by a £5 
constituency rather than a £10. And why? Because, a party does 


not a on its numbers alone; it depends on the dignity, the in- 
' the education, and, on the whole, the mederate good sense 
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of its representatives, I believe you gain all those qualities better 
under a £10 constituency than under a £5. I believe the worst 
enemy an upright Reformer can have is not a Conservative gentleman ; 
it is a demagogic adventurer. Once adopt a very low suffrage in your 
towns, and my belief is, that in the present state of popular education, 
the upright Reformer would be too often displaced by the demagogic 
adventurer. (Cheers.) That would be your loss ; indirectly it would 
be our gain, Our gain because you would no longer be the same 
formidable candidate for power. Violent politicians may make a 
troublesome and unscrupulous opposition, but they could never unite 
to form the Queen’s government. (Cheers.) If we wanted to destroy 
the moral power of your party, we would give you the lowest suffrage 
you liked to ask ; because, lower the franchise beneath £10 in coun- 
ties, lower it to £5, and you would instantly place numbers under the 
influence of property. That would be our gain. Lower the franchise 
in towns, and the lower you go the more you place numbers under the 
control of ignorance and passion. That would be your loss, 


The whole of this passage is excellent, and we believe the latter 
part especially to be truth itself. But we have deferred our pre- 
sent article so late, in hopes of being able to discuss the issue of 
the debate, which has now lasted more than a week, that we are 
compelled to break off from this subject sooner than we could 
wish, We can only add in conclusion, that as the real points of 
objection to the bill, ¢. e., the so-called disfranchisement of voters, 
and the uniformity of the town and county, have been thus far 
explained and defended, we trust it will turn out that the House 
will not allow themselves to be imposed by irrelevant declama- 
tion, and reject the only probable opportunity of settling this 
question before weightier cares supervene. 


The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold By his Son, 
BuiancHarD JERROLD. London: Kent and Co, 


REALLY good “ Life” is as rare among books as among 
A men—perhaps rarer. A very special conjunction of 
circumstances must indeed exist in order to render possible 
any thing approaching to biographical excellence. Few lives 
are worth writing at all. Fewer still are worth writing well ; 
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id est, with that completeness and elaboration necessary to ele- 
vate the narrative from the grade of a mere “ memoir” to the full- 
blown dignity of a “life.” Even of the rare exceptions when the 
individual, by force of character, by eminence of service, and by 
the important part he has played in the world, deserves the utmost 
pains and highest honour that biography can bestow, no incon- 
siderable proportion supply but very scanty materials for the 
biographer. These again are found, generally speaking, to be 
the best and most eminent men of the time. As the nation is 
proverbially happy which has no history, so the personages who 
have attained a conspicuous position will be found to have been 
better, wiser, more useful in their generation, and more worthy 
the admiration and gratitude of posterity, in the exact propor- 
tion of the paucity of details which future authors of their “ lives” 
ean find available for this purpose. By way of familiar illustra- 
tion—what ample stores of material lie ready at hand for the 
biographers of Fox and of Sheridan—materials so abundant that 
the most copious memorial can present only a solution ; and yet 
so connected with the failings, the follies, and even the vices of 
the distinguished subjects, that even the most hostile writers, 
while addressing a most scandal-loving public, feel bound to 
exercise forbearance, and tell, after all, only half of what might 
be told. The same may be said regarding the celebrities of an 
earlier period—of Marlborough as a general, and Burnet as a 
prelate. On the other hand, the lives of statesmen like Pitt and 
. Percival, and of soldiers like Wellington, would furnish but a 
few scanty pages, except in so far as they are already ex- 
pounded in the parliamentary debates, or written in the history 
of their country. 

If this is true to a great extent with the men of action, it is 
still more true with regard to the men of thought. Among the 
“eminent literary characters” who have as yet become subjects 
for biography, scarcely one has supplied the incidents or lived the 
life out of which a tolerably thick volume of memoirs could be 
constructed. If unfortunate, his career has but been subjected 
to those vicissitudes which Johnson, in his life of Savage, has 
recounted so admirably ia the ccmpass of fifty pages, and which 
‘would only have been spoilt by amplification. If successful, the 
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story of the author's life furnishes still fewer subjects for com- 
memoration. The omnivorous public, of course, like to know 
even the minutest particulars relating to the private and personal 
affairs of any one who has achieved notoriety. If an actor 
attracts thousands to his performances, or an author can sell his 
fifth edition, and make the fortune of the periodical to which he 
is known to contribute, the outside community of spectators and 
readers feel an interest in the most sordid details, and the most 
insignificant incidents, in the private life of these public charac- 
ters. To tell how the tragedian kept up his enthusiasm, or the 
singer his voice by draughts of porter, or how a popular author 
wrote his most popular work under the stimulus of remorseless 
dunning, and the dread of arrest, are considered stirring inci- 
dents in the life of an artist or “literary character.” Thus 
we have but too many lives of actors and actresses, from 
Siddons downwards, comprising little more than a transcript of 
play-bills, interspersed with minute description of contemptible 
intrigue in and out of the theatres. Then, again, the “lives” of 
authors are, generally speaking, filled with a mere enumeration 
of the books they published and the articles they contributed to 
different “ organs,” varied and simplified by details of their debts 
and difficulties. What further interest can be found in these 
literary biographies is derived entirely from an extraneous sourcé. 
It is not the hero himself, but the men with whom he consorted, 
the jokes they joked, the opinions they enunciated, the practical 
transactions in which they were more or less concerned, with 
which the reader is really interested. As the latest and most 
flagrant instance of this appeal to collateral sympathies, is the six 
big volumes, edited by Lord John Russell, under the title of 
“Memoirs of Thomas Moore.” How slight is the proportion 
devoted to Moore himself, of which the world care to hear any 
thing! Yet the failure to make the poet a principal figure in his 
own “ life,” arose not so much from the nonchalance or incom- 
petence of the noble editor, as from the real poverty of his sub- 
ject. There was little or nothing to tell in which the author of 
the “ Irish Melodies” and “ Lalla Rookh,” or even the tenant of 
Sloperton cottage, was personally concerned. Indirectly, how- 
ever, Thomas Moore heard, witnessed, and recorded a multitude 
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of smart sayings, practical jokes, and literary and political anec- 
dotes, and other matters of the sort which, when thrown together 
in his diary, furnish very pleasant reading ; but to call the re- 
sulting work a “life,” is nearly as complete a misnomer as to 
include Spence’s Anecdotes and Bayle’s Dictionary among bio- 
graphical publications. 

Douglas Jerrold belonged essentially to the class of literary 
men, whose position, and, we may add, whose services to litera- 
ture rendered their lives worth writing, but who left little to be 
written. In his personal character and domestic “ interior,” 
Jerrold differed in no respect from nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand of the professional and respectable mem- 
bers of English society. He was industrious, honest, and moral. 
He did a good deal of work, earned a good deal of money, behaved 
well in all his domestic and social relations, paid his debts, was 
affectionate to his family, hospitable to his friends, charitable ever 
to his enemies, taking life pretty much as he found it, with its 
duties, its rewards, and its vexations, and doing his best 
in and towards all. Such a career was eminently praiseworthy, 
and on the whole, we have reason to believe, not unhappy. 
The writer of the biography before us, with, perhaps, a filial 
anxiety to decorate and distinguish his father’s career, has 
represented under an exaggerated aspect, if not the im- 
portance of the victory, at any rate the difficulty of the 
conflict. Douglas Jerrold, according to the portrait now 
presented to us, was always at war with the world. His 
hand was against every man, and every man’s hand against him. 
Even in his earliest years he held his “little fist” clenched in 
the face of a hostile society; and stamped his little foot upon the 
hard-hearted granite of London streets, with a resolve to conquer 
its hard-heartedness, or die in the endeavour. Yet what are the 
weal facts upon which these heroics are founded? Passing 
over the early life of Douglas Jerrold—his position as the son 
of a manager of a provincial theatre—his infantine appearances on 
the stage—and his juvenile escapade as midshipman in the navy 
for a year or two, about the close of the last great war—we find 
him in London in 1817, his father dead, and himself depen- 
dant upon his earnings as a compositor in a printing-office. 
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Aspirations for some higher occupation were speedily excited. 
The young compositor longed to exchange a mechanical for an 
intellectual employment. He wrote one evening a critical and 
artistic review of the performance of the Der Freischutz. “ He 
passed,” says his biographer, “an anxious night when the adven- 
turous step had been taken; and that was a bright morrow 
when the editor handed him his own article to compose, together 
with an address to his anonymous correspondent, asking for 
further contributions. His way from the ‘case’ to the writer's 
desk was bridged, though years might elapse before he should be 
able, finally, to pass from the mechanical drudgery to the intel- 
lectual pursuit.” 

Measured by the mere standard of pecuniary gain, Douglas 
Jerrold, from the very outset of his career, had no cause 
to complain of his fortunes. We cannot understand the terms 
of the comparison whereon the author of the present work 
seeks to establish a “case” against the world, on behalf of its 
intellectual benefactors, as if they were scantily appreciated and 
inadequately rewarded. As compared with the members of 
any other profession, literary men—if Douglas Jerrold may be 
taken as a fair specimen—can succeed in obtaining a competent 
income at an earlier period, and with far less than the average 
expenditure of time, of perseverance, or of patience. A young 
barrister, to give himself'a chance of future practice, must de- 
vote years to the study of what is to ordinary minds the driest 
and most repulsive of all subjects, in order to qualify himself for 
the brief which, after all, may never come. The young physi- 
cian has to wait as long, to study as hard, and often as hope- 
lessly, before he can venture to establish a fee-book. While such 
are the trials through which success in law or physic must be 
deserved—not commended—what are the destinies of their 
brother professionals (we may call literature a profession now) 
as illustrated by the fortunes of Douglas Jerrold? This is his 
position in London in 1825—-at twenty-two years of age—after 
commencing his metropolitan career as compositor in a printing- 
office, and starting in the competition for literary fame and 
profits under many disadvantages—with no introductions, and 
scarcely a friend —with very limited experience, and very imper- 
fect education :— 
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The year 1825 found Mr. Wilkinson's protegé of 1821 engaged at a 
salary of a few pounds. weekly to write pieces, dramas, farces, and 
dramatic squibs for Mr. Davidge, late harlequin, and then manager, of 
the Coburg Theatre. Mr. Davidge was a hard—a ruthless—task- 
master. No swile rewarded the author's successes, and no mercy was 
shown to the failures. And children were coming to the dramatist ; 
already one had been born, and the grist must pour into the mill. 
Literature had been adopted as a crutch that, we are told, should be 
accepted only as a staff. There are people living who remember the 
brave dramatist trudging Surrey-wards, “Little Shakspeare in a 
Camlet Cloak,” as he was called, from his ambitious fervour and his 
habit of wearing a cloak. As he speeds onwards, he is not thinking 
so much of his iron-fisted manager as of the patent houses—of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden—where, it is his firm belief, nay, his solemn 
determination, he shall see himself some day. Still his evenings are 
given to his dramatic writing, for his days are devoted to other work 
—to the Weekly Times, and to stray contributions to the minor 
— of the day—now signed D. W. J., and now “ Henry 

rownrigg.” It is marvellous the work that is done daily, and the 

lightness of heart that is left for friends, even after a galling interview 
with Davidge. Till June, 1829, shall come, and bring him fortune, 
or rather the promise of fortune, four years must be got through. . 
. «Some of his pieces shall be greatly successful, bringing gold to the 
managers; but to the author little profit and little reputation. For 
the arena of his successes is an unlawful, an unfashionable one. The 
fight between the patent houses and the minor theatres has yet to be 
fought. 

All credit is doubtless due to the industry as well as the versati- 
lity of genius which thus enabled Douglas Jerrold to force his way 
80 soon into the recognised and remunerated circle of literature. 
But we must decidedly object to the captious and complaining 
tone in which his position is spoken of by the biographer. At 
twenty-two the future barrister lias still many terms to eat, much 
money and time to spend, before he can even enter his profession. 
And if, at thirty, he earns the “few pounds weekly,” for which 
the theatrical manager is stigmatized as a miser and cheat for 
doling out to the writer of melodramas, he would be justly 
regarded as among the luckiest “juniors” who were ever called to 
the bar. This tone, which we cannot but regard as at once un- 
true and unwholesome, too much prevails throughout the book, 
and reappears upon very inadequate provocation. Long after- 
wards, a trip to Italy being proposed, and necessarily abandoned, 
because Jerrold could not spare time, his biographer thus 
laments the deprivation: “ How he pondered, fought with him- 
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self, tried with all his might to see his way clear; but no, the 
daily claims lay hard and cold —it could notbe. . . . It was 
a hard fate to have longings so intense and fetters so heavy!” 
The hardship, which merely consisted in the disability to roam at 
will over the world, scarcely deserved to be recounted in such 
tragical tones. It is, at any rate, a rather common lot, partici- 
pated by nine hundred and ninety-nine of every thousand amoag 
all classes of society. In a similar spirit, and with a more objec- 
tionable, because more practical inference, the author treats 
of literature in a business aspect, actually complaining that men 
who belong to that profession, an: live by it, are not exempted 
from the necessity of exercising ordinary prudence, and fulfilling 
the ordinary duties of life. The dreary prospect is painted in 
most sombre colours of the time when labour has become im- 
possible, and the literary veteran must linger out the last years 
of life as a pensioner upon some “fund,” and the “hat be sent 
round” to gather charity for his wife and children after his 
death. This picture, ifsometimes unfortunately true, is Scarcely 
appropriate in the biography of an author whose gains for many 
years exceeded £2000 per annum. The tradesman, or the mem- 
ber of any other profession, with a far inferior income, could 
rarely omit to put by half of it, and so secure a competence for 
their old age. Literature will never take its due rank so long 
as its professors disclaim their due responsibilities ; and which, 
when an author who has always spent his income as fast as it 
arrived, and even faster, falls at length into penury, cynical com- 
ments can be passed against the ungrateful world, which allows 
intellect to starve whilst shopkeeping respectability retires to 
its villa and its gig. 

The story of Douglas Jerrold’s life chiefly consists in the 
catalogue of his multitudinous writings, and the lot of their 
varying, but almost invariably favourable, reception by the public. 
During the earlier years of his literary career his principal occu- 
pation was writing for the theatre, to which he contributed a 
large number of pieces, the Rent Day being the most striking, 
and Black-Eyed Susan the most wonderfully successful of the 
list. Of this latter production Mr. Blanchard Jerrold gives an 
amusing account :— 
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‘self, tried with all his might to see his way clear; but no, the 
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a hard fate to have longings so intense and fetters so heavy!” 
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will over the world, scarcely deserved to be recounted in such 
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tionable, because more practical inference, the author treats 
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In a most fortunate hour he quarrelled finally with Mr. Davidge— 
with Davilge who, could he have seen the story of that little manu- 
script under the author's arm, would have fallen upon his kuees, and 
prayed ‘for it at any price. But manager and author parted in anger, 
and away went the latter direct to Mr. Elliston’s room at the Surrey 
Theatre. This manager's fortunes were at a low ebb, and he was not 
ready to adventure much; but a bargain was struck; an engagement, 
as dramatic writer to the establishment, at £5 per week, was concluded ; 
and the author deposited upon the manager's table, by way of begin- 
ning, the “ nautical and domestic” drama of Black-Lyed Susan ; or, 
AU in the Downs. 

This renowned piece, brought from the deck of the Earnest gun- 
brig, with the sea-breeze in it, and all the rough, hearty manliness to 
be found on his Majesty's ships in those days, was first produced on 
Whit-Monday, June 8, 1829, in the author's twenty-sixth year. 
The noisy holiday-makers of the Borough and of the London Road 
were the first critics of a piece destined to be played in every quarter 
of the world, and to bring back fortune to graceless Mr. Elliston. 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, who had not plaved at the Surrey Theatre for ten 
years, made his re-appearance as William, and was the Long Tom 
Coffin of the afterpiece, The Pilot. . . . . = . 

But the piece was not greatly successful from the first night. Its 
popularity grew by degrees to the prodigious height it reached. By 

people began to flock to Mr, Elliston’s deserted theatre. The 
pit and gallery filled, and then the boxes presently showed, every night, 
packed seats of goodly company. There were points to touch all; the 
poor, in the sorrow suffered by Susan, dunned by the hard landlord, 
Doggrass, and in the error against authority of William, who struck 
his commander to shield his wife from wrong; the respectable an | the 
representatives of authority, in the frank forgiveness and noble 
alacrity to save the sailor on the part of the offended officer. More— 
there was, in 1829, an enthusiastic love for the navy, which is in no 
way represented to us in that sentimental regard with which we look 
upon this noble service of ours now-a-days. The spirit of Nelson was 
yet abroad. His name thrilled the national heart. “ All London,” 
wrote Mr. Hepworth Lixon, in his tender farewell to my father, 
printed in the Atheneum, “all London went over the water, and 
Cooke became a personage in society, as Garrick had been in the days 
of Goodman's Fields. Covent Garden borrowed the play, and engaged 
the actor for an afterpiece. A hackney cab carried the triumphant 
William, in his blue jacket and white trousers, from the Obelisk to 
Bow Street; and Mayfair maidens wept over the stirring situations, 
and laughed over the searching dialogue, which had moved, an hour 
before, the tears and merriment of the Borough. On the three 
hundredth night of representation, the walls of the theatre were 
illuminated, and vast multitudes filled the thoroughfares. When 
subsequently reproduced at Drury Lane, it kept off ruin for a time even 
from that magnificent misfortune. Actors and managers throughout 
the country reaped a golden harvest. Testimonials were got up for 
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Elliston and for Cooke on the glory of its success, but Jerrold’s share of 
the gain was slight—about £70 of the many thousands which it realized 
for the management. With unapproachable meanness Elliston abstained 
from presenting the youthful writer with the value of a toothpick ; 
and Elliston’s biographer, with a kindred sense of poetic justice, while 
chanting the praises of Elliston for producing Black-Lyed Susan, for- 
gets to say who wrote the play! When the drama had run three 
hundred nights Elliston said to Jerrold, with amusing coolness, “ My 
dear boy, why don’t you get your friends to present you with a bit of 


plate ?” / 

The stereotyped complaint, touching the illiberality of mana- 
gers, and the inadequacy of the author’s remuneration, here 
again appears, but with no better justice than in other cases. 
No doubt it was aggravating to see the theatre thronged with 
crowds of paying visiters, whose money flows into the treasury, 
without sending even a driblet into the dramatist’s pocket. 
“Was,” we say, because under an act passed especially upon 
motives derived from the instance of this very melodrama, the 
author is now endowed with rights which secure him, ‘at all 
events, a moderate share in the gains accruing from the rum of a 
popular piece. But the allegation is based on false premises. 
There are such things as risk and luck, and the man who will 
not encounter one must not complain of the other; this rule ob- 
tains through every employment of life. The author sells his 
manuscript to a publisher or manager, and the buyer realizes a 
little fortune out of the venture. But, on the other hand, he 
has brought out many books or plays at a dead loss, for which, 
nevertheless, the writers were duly paid. The agent who exe- 
cutes a speculative order, for which he receives only a trifling 
commission, though the transaction may net thousands; the 
barrister, whose skill wins a verdict and rich estate for his client, 
while himself receiving only the guineas marked on his brief; 
the trainer who sells for fifty pounds the yearling which after- 
wards turns out a “ Touchstone” or “ Blue Bonnet;” the inventor 
who disposes, for a trifling consideration, of the discovery which 
makes the purchaser a millionnaire, are all in the same category, 
and might, if they pleased, with equal justice bring the same com- 
plaint of evil fate and social injustice. 

After ceasing, or partially ceasing, to write plays, Douglas 
Jerrold became an extensive and highly popular contributor to 
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various journals and magazines. He afterwards had journals 
and magazines of his own, which, however, from causes which 
his biographer forbears too closely to scrutinize, proved com- 
parative failures. Finally, he became editor of a weekly paper 
—Lioyds Newspaper—whose circulation he augmented to 
182,000, and from which he derived, as his son states, £1000 
a-year, from 1852 to the close of his life in June, 1857. But 
if not the most lucrative, at all events the most fortunate, of his 
engagements was upon Punch. With this periodical Jerrold 
was engaged from its second number, and it will be to his writ- 
ing in its pages that his future celebrity as one of the liltérateurs 
of the present generation will be due, in the same degree that 
he owed to them the largest share of influence which he exercised 
upon the literature of his day, This influence was extensive, 
and on the whole beneficial. Its effects will remain long after 
the Jerrold school of authors shall have passed away. Many 
changes, likely to be at once memorable and permanent in the 
moral and intellectual character of British journalism, may here- 
after be traced to the writings of the man whose voluminous 
works are chronicled, and whose uneventful career is mentioned, 
in the pleasant volume before us. 
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[ raBATURE—cnlite law—may not be absolutely silent 
when the world is in arms ; but it is at all events perturbed. 
Producers and consumers are alike absorbed in the contemplation 
of passing occurrences; and when these take the form of battles 
or sieges, forcing them to merge their normal relationship in the 
common character of spectators, looking wistfully on at the great 
military drama now in process of enactment before their eyes— 
when every body, from the veteran author tothe youngest and 
most casual reader, holds all literary occupation in suspense, while 
waiting for the last telegram from the seat of war—when demand 
and supply in the literary market are thus temporarily superseded 
by extrinsic influences—we cannot feel surprised at the paucity of 
works possessing any notable character, published during the past 
three months. Authors forbear to write, and bibliopoles keep 
their best ventures in reserve, waiting for happier and quieter 
times. And the pending war, which has thus stopped other 
literary creations, is still too young to have produced, with a single 
exception, any literature of its own ; unless, indeed, we may class 
blue books and newspaper correspondence among the category as 
literary productions. The exception to which we have alluded is 
indeed curious and memorable. Though the war now in progress 
is fought by land a thousand miles off, and for a cause in which 
successive governments have professed the most utter neutrality, 
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it has occasioned a sharp access of fever upon the subject of the 
national defences. This complaint has, among other characteris- 
tics, presented some curious literary phenomena. In fact, the 
earliest symptom of the epidemic broke out in this place, in the 
shape of some belligerent stanzas, calling upon the British rifle- 
men to “form,” or, when the exigencies of rhyme compelled a 
change of adjuration, to “storm,” for the safety of the country. 
These verses, published by the Jimes under the signature “T,” 
were diversely attributed to Tennyson, Tupper, and Tyrtzeus. One 
reason why the authorship of this half-dozen of indifferent verses 
has been assigned to the Laureate, is singular, and not very com- 
plimentary. Happening to live near the Undercliff, close to a 
point on the English coast which lies as the crow, or in this case 
we should rather say the eagle, would fly in the nearest proximity 
to Cherbourg, it is supposed that Mr. Tennyson is prompted by 
mere regard for the security of his own household, in sounding 
the trumpet-note of alarm, and that the stirring stanzas which 
have beckoned from their homes several hundred thousand 
volunteer riflemen in all parts of England, were really written 
under a mere personal feeling of alarm for the safety of the poet’s 
own Lares at Ventnor! But, whatever the inspiration, the 
effect is unquestionable. War lyrics, and warlike prose, have for 
the moment taken precedence over all other manifestations of 
literary genius. As an individual instance we may cite the case 
of the writer, who has adopted the pseudonym of Hans Busk. 
This author treats military subjects very much in the way in 
which Mistresses Glass and Rundell treated cookery. It is merely 
a matter of direction, instruction, and recipe. How to form a 
rifle corps is taught upon the same principle, and with the same 
minuteness of detail as how to cook a hare. And the teacher, 
through the happy contingency of existing circumstances, has 
achieved an almost unequalled popularity. The Rundell cookery- 
book, in its day, was one of the miracles of bookselling success. 
By that single volume, Murray probably made more money than 
he gained as the publisher of Byron, or lost as the proprietor of 
the Constitutional, In the present instance we have to record, 
as a singular literary fact, that, although only three months since 
“Hans Busk” could hardly find a publisher to undertake the 
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responsibility of paying for paper and print, he is now not 
merely recognized as the author of the season, but has already 
attained the distinction of becoming founder of a “school.” His 
acknowledged works have been sold by thousands, edition after 
edition ; and the advertising columns of our literary contempo- 
raries announce the appearance of new volumes attributed to the 
same author, and devoted to the same subject. If Englishmen do 
not succeed in becoming unrivalled marksmen, and experienced 
wielders of the rifle, as they were heretofore of the long-bow, the 
fault will not lie with our contemporary literary instructors. The 
“literature of the quarter” has indeed taken this direction, and 
nothing remains for us but to record the fact, while proceeding 
to notice, according to their several values, such productions of 
literary art as may have nevertheless made their appearance 
during a season in which almost every voice was drowned, and 
almost all hearing deafened by the “war, and rumours of war,” 
from whose eventualities civilized Europe, according to present 
appearance, will not only receive its political destinies, but must 
also derive, with very inconsiderable exceptions, its literary 
pabulum. 








History AND BroGRAPHy. 


The Life of Handel ; by Victor Scheelcher. (London : Cocks 
& Co.)—The attachment to Handel is one of the characteristics, 
we would almost say a part, of the religion of the English people. 
Although ourselves not strong in the production of grand original 
music, no nation in the world ever understood it better, or appre- 
ciated it more fully. But while we sincerely admire the great 
German and Italian composers, we adopt none of them but 
Handel. Our regard for him exceeds that which we entertain 
for the greater number of eminent men, born as well as bred 
amongst us. The style of Handel is in fact eminently English. 
It is very doubtful if he would have been able to attain the same 
depth and magnificence if he had not resided in ourcountry. His 
compositions, before he came to England, were of an order far 
inferior to those which he produced here. To. the innate 
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musical feeling of Germany he added the grandeur and vigour of 
thought of England. To this union the world is indebted for 
those works which, when Mozart heard them performed in all their 
glory in his visit to our shores, he exclaimed thoughtfully— 
“This man is the master of us all.” The author has produced one 
of the very best, and certainly the most complete, musical biogra- 
phies in existence. He has left no means unturned of obtaining 
accurate information. The stores of the British museum ; the 
mass of papers relating to Handel in the Fitzwilliam library at 
Cambridge ; the Handelian collections in the royal library, have 
all been ransacked and examined with the minutest care. The 
result is a mass of facts respecting Handel’s multifarious produc- 
tions, which enable us for the first time fairly to understand their 
history. The author begins by setting to rights the date of 
Handel's birth, in which a mistake of a year had been made by 
all his preceding biographers. Other common mistakes are cor- 
rected in the course of the work with similar care and accuracy. 
M. Scheelcher is a German musician, domiciled in England, and 
is thus in every way able to appreciate Handel, both in his 
German and English relations. He has not only himself a high 
standard of musical excellence, but high notions of artistic dignity 
which he lauds Handel for asserting on all occasions. After a 
laboured account of the musical career of the great artist, we have 
a highly amusing account of his social whims and peculiarities. 
Handel, in fact, in a biographical point of view, was never pro- 
perly understood before. The work will be an indispensable ad- 
junct to a musical, and a highly useful one to a general, library. 


Life and Times of Daniel Defoe, with Remarks Digressive 
and Discursive; by W. Chadwick. (J. R. Smith.) —As asample 
of biographical literature, this work is liable to many objections. 
It is much too long and large. The “remarks digressive and dis- 
cursive,” mentioned in the title-page, are exceedingly copious and 
disappointingly com monplace. There is altogether too much Chad- 
wick and too little Defoe in the volume. The life of the latter 
was no doubt busy enough, and the times memorable in many 
ways, and especially in the relationships still existing, but rapidly 
changing, between the authors, the government, and the criminal 
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courts. -Defoe enjoyed abundant experience on this point, and 
has left very extensive and highly interesting memorials of the 
transactions which sometimes placed him in most confidential 
intercourse with ministers, and sometimes lodged him in Newgate, 
or elevated him to the pillory. Ofthe latter ceremony he observes, 
in his curious description of England under the alias of “the Moon,” 
in a supposed voyage to that planet, Sir Simon Harcourt, solicitor- 
general to the Moon, acquaints the author at the lunar Old Bailey, 
that “they could not tolerate this damned satirical way of writing, 
so they put the poor scribe, astrologer, almanack man, or what he 
might be, into prison, ruined his family, and not only fined him 
ultra-contenementum, but exposed him in the high places of their 
capital city, for mobs to laugh at him for a fool. This erection 
was like our pillory,and was appointed for mean criminals—fellows 
who cheat and cozen people, forge writings, forswear them- 
selves, and the like. But the people pitied the poor writer, and, 
instead of hooting at the victim of tyranny, only showed their 
sympathy with him by loud shouts of affection when he was taken 
down.” This sympathy was indeed exhibited towards Defoe 
and many other defenders of the popular cause. Asa punishment, 
the pillory varied in severity entirely according to the view taken at 
the time by the mob of the victim’s offences. It was atrociously 
severe, and sometimes even fatal, when the culprit had committed 
some crime which excited the wrath of the multitude, and to 
others was made the occasion for something like a popular ovation. 
This latter result having several times occurred with authors 
who had fallen under the displeasure of high personages, caused 
the infliction of the penalty to be discontinued rather sooner than 
might otherwise have been the case. Of Defoe’s most celebrated 
work, Robinson Crusoe, Mr. Chadwick gives a very brief account ; 
and it is not until he has arrived within twenty pages of “ Finis” 
that he mentions many of the more important and noteworthy 
productions of this voluminous author. More than four hundred 
pages had been previously occupied in giving some account of 
sundry pamphlets, periodical publications, and fugitive composi- 
tions of Defoe, chiefly employed as pegs whereon to hang large 
masses of “digressive and discursive remarks” of his own. 
It would almost appear that, finding the book getting already 
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inconveniently thick, the biographer suddenly recollected that he 
had not yet touched upon any of the works by which Defoe is 
and will be best known to posterity—his “Crusoe,” his “ Memoirs 
of a Cavalier,” “ History of the Plague Year,” “ Moll Flanders,” 
“ Adventures of Colonel Jack,” “Adventures of Captain 
Singleton ”—and of that book, which is especially noticeable as 
having formed the reading, and probably helped to complete the 
education, of Benjamin Franklin—the “ Honest Tradesman.” 
Some cursory remarks and a few extracts are accordingly crushed 
into the last chapter, and the book concludes like an ill-run race, 
after loitering through nine-tenths of the course, with a gasping 
rush from the “ distance post.” 


The Life of Dr. Bunting, with Notices of Contemporary 
Persons and events; by his Son, Thomas Percival Bunting. 
(Longman & Co.)—The present biography embraces, not only 
the career of Dr. Bunting, but great part of the early history of 
Methodism itself. The adventures of the early heroes of the sect 
are narrated, it is true, in a methodistical, but not in a sectarian 
spirit. The author has adopted the tone of his class, and keeps 
to it throughout, in matters pertaining or not pertaining to his 
immediate subject. While using the religious style, he does so— 
contrary to the practice of many writers on serious subjects—in 
good sound English. He has, in consequence, produced a bio- 
graphy which will not only be a standard work amongst the 
Wesleyan, but which will deserve a place in every good ecclesias- 
tical library. The life of Dr. Bunting is, in fact, the history of 
Wesleyanism for half a century, we might almost say, the history 
of dissent during that period; for the Wesleyans, though not 
adopting in all matters the views of the other dissenters, have been 
so intimately associated with all their movements, that the annals 
of the one almost of necessity involve the annals of the other. 
Bunting received his consecration—so to speak—from the hands 
of the great founder of Wesleyanism himself. He was carried 
in his mother’s arms to obtain Wesley’s blessing, a practice not 
unfrequent in those days. Educated for the ministry, his emi- 
nent talents early marked him out for the leadership of the sect, 
which he retained almost from his youth to the day of his death. 
The actual shape and form of Wesleyanism is due to Bunting. 
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Notwithstanding the firm will and definite views of its founder, 
the religion was yet plastic and unformed when Bunting began 
his career. He gave it a structure and solidity, not only to its 
own profit, but to that of other religions, including the Church 
of England itself. His life contained not much incident of an 
exciting kind ; it was, in truth, wrapped up in his circuit. But 
for the pure domestic existence of religious society of the middle 
ranks, his career gives a better illustration than will be found any 
where else. It is of high value on that account, not merely as 
a religious but as a social lesson. The present is but the first 
volume of what promises to be a most important addition to our 
biographical literature. 


Recollections of Samuel Rogers; Edited by his Nephew, 
W. Sharpe. (Longmans.)—This volume requires scarcely any fur- 
ther description—and certainly needs no better passport’to popu- 
larity—than can be found on its title-page. Years:ago, Samuel 
Rogers’s “ Recollections,” as poured forth by himself across his 
own dinner-table in St. James’s Street, were among the wonders 
and delights of London society. Few if any of his contempora- 
ries had seen and heard so many things worth recollecting—still 
fewer could recollect them so vividly, and none describe them so 
well. And then the length of days which he enjoyed made him 
the contemporary of nearly three generations, among each of 
which he ranked as a first-rate raconteur, and from each of which 
he gathered fresh stores of jests, of anecdotes, and of facts, 
wherewith to augment a hoard, that from the very beginning 
appeared positively superabundant. Of this accumulation some 
selected specimens are now presented to the public ; the selection 
being in great measure made by himself, and introduced by 
a preface from his own pen. Their extent and range, both in 
point of time and of origia, may be learnt from the title-page, 
which describes them as comprising records of “personal .and 
conversational intercourse” with Charles James Fox, Edmund 
Burke, Henry Grattan, Richard Porson, John. Horne Tooke, 
Prince Talleyrand, Lord Erskine, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Granville, 
and the Duke of Wellington. The contents of the book are of. 
course fragmentary and miscellaneous—a drawerful of crystals, 
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sharp, sparkling, and unset. The volume is eminently readable 
and quotable, and will, we doubt not, be extensively read and 
quoted. Among the anecdotes are many which give a new 
insight into the actions and opinions of various historical person- 
ages, and in some instances considerably modify the accepted 
versions of both, which by long using, and frequent repetition, 
had begun to pass unchallenged even by the most scrupulous 


Chiefs of Parties ; by Daniel Owen Maddyn. (C. J. Skeet, 
London.)—Mr. Maddyn, who aspires to be the political “Jen- 
kins” of the day, has succeeded in grouping together the current 
anecdotes of our great parliamentary leaders, though without any 
effort at depth of reflection or political moral. Pitt, Fox, Peel, 
Croker, Macaulay, Palmerston, Russell, Disraeli, and others are 
passed in review, the popular impressions respecting each being 
put into pompous language, and all large reflection kept sub- 
servient to details intended specially for amusement. The book, 
however, is readable, and as such will find patrons, 


A Popular History of the United States of America; by 
Mary Howitt. (Longman & Co.)—The object of this book may 
be guessed at from its title, and its execution from the name of its 
authoress. Mary Howitt writes in her usual lively and flowing style, 
on a subject evidently cognate to her tastes. She begins with the 
early voyagers, and the first attempts to colonise the country— 
chapters of deep interest ; and though succinctly, yet admirably, 
written. Many of the episodes relating to the Indians are described 
with especial felicity. The narrative before and after the revolu- 
tion, is more anecdotical and descriptive than historical ; and, con- 
sidering the nature of the subject, all the more entertaining on 
that account. 


Memoirs of Robert Houdin; written by Himself. (London: 
Chapman & Hall.)—There is necessarily much that is amusing 
about the life of a conjurer. He is not only by nature ready and 
ingenious, but he must have the faculty of pouring out his ideas 
.in a conversational tone, and with much volubility. Moreover, 
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his position is certain to bring him into contact with strange 
characters, and to mix him up with singular adventures. Few 
have had the peculiar gift of amusing the audience by his tongue, 
while deceiving them by his fingers, to a greater extent than M. 
Robert Houdin. In consequence, we should have expected a 
good book of memoirs from him, and we have not been disap- 
pointed. There are none more amusing throughout the entire 
range of French literature. M. Houdin owed his success, in the 
first instance, to his natural turn for mechanics. His father was 
a watchmaker, but was not inclined to permit his son to follow 
his own trade, and apprenticed him to an attorney. The desk, 
however, did not suit young Houdin’s temperament, and he 
sought and obtained permission to betake himself to watch-mak- 
ing. An accident threw in his way a work on conjuring; he 
mastered several of the tricks, and made some attempts himself at 
public display in the art. He might, however, have been doomed 
to mere provincial reputation, had he not fallen in with a couple 
of Italian professors, who took him into their councils, and taught 
‘ him their secrets. Their adventures, true or false, form the most 
amusing and piquant part of the volume; some of them, it must 
be admitted, drawing largely on our credulity. M. Houdin visits 
Paris, builds his theatre, makes excursions to Belgium and 
England, giving a very fair and favourable account both of his 
success and impressions of the latter country. In the former, he 
was any thing but successful. He never loses his mechanical 
tastes, and on one occasion shuts himself up for an entire year 
to construct an automaton. The reader will find a large store of 
entertainment, and much insight into French life and manners 
from this volume, which we may observe, by the way, has been 
very cleverly put into English. 





TRAVELS, 


Life and Liberty in America; a Sketch of a Tour in the 
United States and Canada in 1857-8; by Charles Mackay, 
LL.D., 2 vols) (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Without absolutely 
endorsing Dr. Mackay’s opinion, that all travels in or descriptions 
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sharp, sparkling, and unset. The volume is eminently readable 
and quotable, and will, we doubt not, be extensively read and 
quoted. Among the anecdotes are many which give a new 
insight into the actions and opinions of various historical person- 
ages, and in some instances considerably modify the accepted 
versions of both, which by long using, and frequent repetition, 
had begun to pass unchallenged even by the most scrupulous 
historians. 


Chiefs of Parties ; by Daniel Owen Maddyn. (C. J. Skeet, 
London.)—Mr. Maddyn, who aspires to be the political “Jen- 
kins” of the day, has succeeded in grouping together the current 
anecdotes of our great parliamentary leaders, though without any 
effort at depth of reflection or political moral. Pitt, Fox, Peel, 
Croker, Macaulay, Palmerston, Russell, Disraeli, and others are 
passed in review, the popular impressions respecting each being 
put into pompous language, and all large reflection kept sub- 
servient to details intended specially for amusement. The book, 
however, is readable, and as such will find patrons, 


A Popular History of the United States of America; by 
Mary Howitt. (Longman & Co.)—The object of this book may 
be guessed at from its title, and its execution from the name of its 
authoress. Mary Howitt writes in her usual lively and flowing style, 
on a subject evidently cognate to her tastes. She begins with the 
early voyagers, and the first attempts to colonise the country— 
chapters of deep interest ; and though succinctly, yet admirably, 
written. Many of the episodes relating to the Indians are described 
with especial felicity. The narrative before and after the revolu- 
tion, is more anecdotical and descriptive than historical ; and, con- 
sidering the nature of the subject, all the more entertaining on 
that account. 


Memoirs of Robert Houdin; written by Himself. (London: 
Chapman & Hall.)}—There is necessarily much that is amusing 
about the life of a conjurer. He is not only by nature ready and 
ingenious, but he must have the faculty of pouring out his ideas 
_in a conversational tone, and with much volubility. Moreover, 
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his position is certain to bring him into contact with strange 
characters, and to mix him up with singular adventures. Few 
have had the peculiar gift of amusing the audience by his tongue, 
while deceiving them by his fingers, to a greater extent than M. 
Robert Houdin. In consequence, we should have expected a 
good book of memoirs from him, and we have not been disap- 
pointed. There are none more amusing throughout the entire 
range of French literature. M. Houdin owed his success, in the 
first instance, to his natural turn for mechanics. His father was 
a watchmaker, but was not inclined to permit his son to follow 
his own trade, and apprenticed him to an attorney. The desk, 
however, did not suit young Houdin’s temperament, and he 
sought and obtained permission to betake himself to watch-mak- 
ing. An accident threw in his way a work on conjuring; he 
mastered several of the tricks, and made some attempts himself at 
public display in the art. He might, however, have been doomed 
to mere provincial reputation, had he not fallen in with a couple 
of Italian professors, who took him into their councils, and taught 
’ him their secrets. Their adventures, true or false, form the most 
amusing and piquant part of the volume; some of them, it must 
be admitted, drawing largely on our credulity. M. Houdin visits 
Paris, builds his theatre, makes excursions to Belgium and 
England, giving a very fair and favourable account both of his 
success and impressions of the latter country. In the former, he 
was any thing but successful. He never loses his mechanical 
tastes, and on one occasion shuts himself up for an entire year 
to construct an automaton. The reader will find a large store of 
entertainment, and much insight into French life and manners 
from’ this volume, which we may observe, by the way, has been 
very cleverly put into English. 
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of America must inevitably become obsolete in five years after 
date, we are quite willing to admit that the great Republic, leaving 
Canada quite out of the account, would within that Olympian 
period furnish materials not only for two but twice twenty volumes 
of descriptive tours, note-books of travel, sketches of society, and 
other presentments of itinerary literature. And when the traveller 
possesses the opportunities, the intelligence, and the impartiality 
manifested in every page of the interesting volumes before us, the 
results of his observations can never prove unwelcome to the 
English reader. It may indeed be doubted whether “ progress ” 
is the most fitting epithet to describe the changes which pass over 
this branch of the Anglo-Saxon family denizened in the United 
States. Our cousins in that part of the world have still too much 
to unlearn, too much to amend, and too much to abolish, of the 
original evils and imperfections of their constitution, whether 
socially or politically considered, to claim the application of a 
term which they are especially fond of using, and to which they 
allowed a range over several more parts of speech than it ever 
enjoyed in old English dictionaries. Their stubborn adhesion to 
so many of the worst features in their primary institution, besides 
the foulest blot of all—the “domestic” institution of slavery—their 
dull selfish conservatism—how different from the enlightened and 
patriotic conservatism of the old country !—prevent us from con- 
ceding their own extravagant boast of being the most progressive 
nation on the face of the earth, But if America does not 
“ progress,” its growth is rapid and enormous. The type may not 
improve, but it multiplies beyond all limits of calculation. The 
extension thus produced within Dr. Mackay’s period of five years 
gives a new aspect to the country, produces many very important 
alterations in the political equilibrium and domestic policy of the 
great Federation, and furnishes, moreover, ample materials for the 
travelling author from Europe. If we cannot recognise any very 
marked improvements in the iutellectual or social condition of 
the general mass of “States” men, the growth of their country 
in extent and dimensions—the new provinces added to the Union 
—the new cities springing up in the desert—the increase of 
population, production, and wealth—add continually to the 
power of the republic at home and abroad, and present it in per- 
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petually varying phases as a member of the general comity of nations. 
There is grandeur in mere size when a certain point of magnitude is 
once attained ; and if there were no other sources of attraction 
in descriptive works upon America, the accounts of its growing big- 
ness, and the symptoms which make us ask with a gasp of wonder 
and admiration, whether the time will ever come when it will cease 
to grow bigger, must always possess a lively interest to the English 
reader. The tour described in the present volumes was not Dr. 
Mackay’s first visit to America. He enjoyed the advantage of 
pursuing his investigations in a country already known, and was 
further fortunate in not only having access to, but being received 
with the most cordial welcome among, every class of society. His 
journey throughout was indeed a continued series of ovations ; 
and if, as we imagine, the traveller was likely to form too 
favourable an opinion of the community by whom he was so 
welcomed and honoured, the opportunity he thus gained of 
seeing every section of the social organization of the country— 
of following American men and women from their public and 
out-of-door life, from their counting-houses and “ caucuses,” 
from the Broadway, the steamer’s deck, the railway car, and 
the table dhote of Astor House, to their “domestic interiors” 
—enabled him to discover and relate a multitude of charac- 
teristics which altogether escaped the notice of too many of his 
predecessors. The period occupied in this visit was somewhat 
less than eight months ; the author leaving England on the 3d of 
October, 1857, and relanding at Liverpool on the 31st of May, 
1858. During this interval he seems to have made good use of 
his time. He “traversed the Union from Boston to New Or- 
leans, by St. Louis and the Mississippi, and returned to New York 
by land through the slave states. He afterwards visited Canada, 
and left Montreal for Boston by rail, just time enough to catch 
the homeward-bound steamer by which he had planned his return 
to England.” In almost any other country, the mere fact that a 
traveller, in some thirty weeks, had covered so many thousand 
miles of ground, would lead to the conclusion that his whole time 
and thoughts had been absorbed in mere locomotion, and that he 
had left himself no leisure for any real observation on the country 
and its inhabitants. Some years since this was a passing fashion 
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with English tourists on the continent. It was a matter of rivalry 
among them to accomplish the greatest possible distances in the 
shortest possible time. They thus journeyed “right on end,” 
from London to the terminus of their journey, whatever that 
might be, and back again, allowing an hour for the inspection of 
the oldest cities, affording a passing glance at the most celebrated 
landscapes, and aiming only at being able to boast, when they 
got back to their club in Pall-Mall, that they had visited Rome, 
or Constantinople, or the Second Cataract, as the case might be, 
and “done” every notorious place en route in fewer hours than 
had ever sufficed for any preceding tourist to accomplish a similar 
feat. Railways, among their many levelling tendencies, have 
extinguished this taste for rapid locomotion, as estimated by mere 
rapidity. The aristocratic club lounger has ceased to plume him- 
self upon the velocity of travelling, in which he can be rivalled 
or surpassed by any commis-voyageur. In the Western Conti- 
nent the same result has been attained with a far larger range of 
distances. The long lines of railway, on which the passenger may 
book himself through for a journey of 1000 or 1200 miles—the 
river navigation, where the large steamers, each presenting a 
“cross” between a palace and Noah’s ark—carry their little 
detachments of society through geographical spaces exceeding in 
measured distance, and equalling in the change of climate, soil, 
vegetation, and social habitude, the interval that separates St. 
Petersburg from Madrid, give to journeys in the United States a 
very different character from any thing which Europe can display. 
The distinction, in fact, may indeed be inferred from the altera- 
tion in the terms. From no European metropolis could any man 
set out upon a journey of 500 miles’ extent without becoming a 
“traveller.” From New York he may proceed over a distance of 
1000 or 1200 miles, and still be called only a “passenger.” Dr. 
Mackay’s extensive locomotion left him ample time to study and 
describe not only the external features, but the politics, literature, 
and social economy, of the many cities which he made the chief 
stations of his tour in the States. His present volumes—of 
which, we may remark, a few excerpts have previously appeared 
in the columns of the [llustrated News—give us the latest, and 
in many respects the pleasantest, views of the new Anglo-Saxon 
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community growing up on the other shore of the Atlantic, which 
we have any where seen. 


The Jews in the East; by Dr. Frankl; Translated by the 
Rev. P. Beaton. (London: Hurst & Blackett.)—This is the 
narrative of a German Jew making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
He mixes necessarily with his own people during his journey, 
with an intimacy attainable by few travellers ; and he describes 
the social characteristics there brought under his notice with but 
little reservation. There is nothing Jewish or prejudiced about 
his tone, and in consequence he has given to the world a work of 
especial value, as far as regards the actual state of feeling in 
Asia. There is not, we are bound to say, much more comfort to 
be derived from the account of Dr. Frankl than from those of 
other travellers upon this head; and we derive but small hope 
from his pages, that the wretched state, not only of the Jews, but 
of general society in the East, is likely to be ameliorated by the 
march of modern events in that direction. Turkish Asia appears 
to have lost what it once had of romance and generosity, without 
acquiring in their place the more sober virtues of the present time. 
The author naturally looks upon Jerusalem and Judea under 
the Old Testament point of view ; while we have been so much 
used to the Christian description, that his account has an espe- 
cial charm of novelty, and peculiarity of idea. He visits—besides 
the Holy Land—many places of importance in Syria and Asia 
Minor, of each of which he has given interesting and, we believe, 
truthful accounts. Of the realities of one, and that not the least 
important section of*eastern society, no previous work has ever 
pretended to give a complete and accurate picture, and all those 
interested in the East ought to study this most valuable volume. 


The translation by Mr. Beaton is very ably done. 


Life in Tuscany; by Mabel Sharman Crawford. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)\—We have had multitudes of books about Italy, but 
almost all of those are mere travellers’ volumes, giving an outside 
description of cities, hotels, museums, antiquities, and the features 
of the country. Perhaps of a nation, concerning which so much 
has been written, less has been told of its social features than 
of most others. People have general ideas that the morality 
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in Italy is lax; that the country people are fond of brigands 
and finery; that young ladies take refuge in nunneries, and 
a few other commonplaces of the same kind. But as to any 
downright certainty of opinion upon all these points, very few have 
obtained it. Many as are the English residents in Italy, they 
are either not capable, or when capable, not fond of writing books 
on the subject. Besides which, our countrymen are too fond of 
mixing with one another to know much of Italian society. Miss 
Crawford has undertaken to supply this want. She has written 
a book about Tuscany, in which, so far as we can remember, there 
is no mention either of the Venus de Medici or of the Tribune. 
Instead of these hackneyed topics, she gives us her experiences 
of the inner life of the Italians, of which she has had great oppor- 
tunities of judging. This she does in a clear, easy style, with 
evident knowledge of her subject, and no straining after effect or 
exaggeration. There is a stamp of truth and sincerity about her 
pages not always the concomitant of works of this kind. We are, 
however, sorry to find that the experience of the authoress only 
confirms the general opinion concerning the laxity of morality 
and habits of indolence among the Italians. She gives clever and 
amusing descriptions of the way in which youths of both sexes 
in the higher ranks fall in love. How the gentleman sees the 
young lady at church; how he admires her, follows her home, 
passes her window for days together, is rewarded by encouraging 
smiles, asks her of her parent in marriage, and is finally engaged 
without ever having exchanged a word with her in the whole 
course of the transaction. They marry, become disgusted with 
each other, form other attachments, of which both sexes talk in 
the most shameless manner in full drawing-rooms. Then as to 
their habits, descriptions equally graphic are given of the mode in 
which life is idled away, without serious thoughts, pursuits, or in- 
tentions. Specimens of ignorance are common which we should 
scarcely expect to find in Europe out of Turkey. One young 
lady cried out to the authoress, “ What a very large city America 
must be!” and another was found ignorant of the very existence 
of the lake of Como, The peasant’s life is profoundly miserable ; 
the labourers subsist on a fare which would starve an English 
mendicant. Notwithstanding this, the authoress bears testimony 
to the magnificent culture prevalent in Tuscany, a culture only 
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to be paralleled in England itself. The exterior life and diver- 
sions of the people—their religion, in fact, all their social charac- 
teristics, are detailed in this very pleasing volume, which, in the 
present state of Italy, acquires a peculiar importance. We wish 
we could find in it the same hopes of the social, which existing 
circumstances give us of the political, progress of the country. 


Narrative of a Walking Tour in Brittany; by J. M. Jephson, 
F.S.A.; Accompanied by Notes of a Photographic Expedition, by 
L. Reeve, F.S.S. (L. Reeve.)—This handsome volume belongs 
rather to the department of art than of travels. The author 
avowedly designs his narrative to illustrate the photographic 
views taken with so much industry by his companion, Mr. L. 
Reeve; and of which the reader may, if he pleases, become pos- 
sessed of copies, mounted and fitted as stereographie pictures, by 
the payment of an extra five guineas. Dealing at present with 
the book in its merely literary aspect, we may say that it exhibits 
all the merits which high health, good spirits, and an industrious 
endeavour to write always something piquant and lively, can 
enable any traveller to impart to the chronicle of his journeyings. 
The ground over which Mr. Jephson passed is tolerably well 
beaten. Mr. R. Bell, Mr. Weld, and many other tourists have 
been before him, and pretty well exhausted all that there was 
curious to discover, or new to tell, concerning the scenery, the 
antiquities, or the inhabitants of Brittany. This is, however, to 
some extent claimed as a recommendation for the work. At any 
rate the author assigns, not only as a reason for selecting his 
route, but also for writing his book, the fact that the country he 
visited was “so very accessible.” At the outlay of two pounds, 
and by a journey of less than two days, the English holiday- 
maker might convey himself into the very midst of the scenes 
which Mr. Jephson describes and Mr. Reeve has photographed, 
far away from London work and worry, from debts, duns, and 
the terrible “Mrs. Grundy.” We fully recognize this title to 
popularity. The author has done well to divert public attention 
towards a district where the British tourist will find much to 
interest him, and may attain most of the usual objects of travel 
at aslight expenditure of time and money. We notice some 
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carelessnesses in the book. How could Mr. Jephson speak of the 
Duchesse de Lamballe as “the unhappy princess who accompanied 
Marie Antoinette to the scaffold?” In his account of the two 
lepers at Legardrieux in Brittany, he states that these unhappy 
victims of an extinct disease were termed “kakos or cagous,” signi- 
fying “ persons dwelling apart,” without apparently being aware 
that the epithet “ cagots ” was neither localized to a district, nor 
restricted to the sufferers from any particular ailment, but signi- 
fied a distinction partly social, partly physical, and partly religious, 
which belongs to one of the most curious and melancholy chapters 
in the domestic history of old France. 


A Tour in Dalmatia, Albany, and Montenegro; by W. J. 
Wingfield. (Bentley.)—This is the lively narrative of a man who 
does not pretend to any deep observation, but takes things as he 
finds them, and looks upon political matters in the true view of a 
traveller, simply as to their effect upon his comfort, and those of 
other persons who shall follow in his footsteps. The book is, in 
consequence, a very amusing one; and those who look for the 
pleasure of the hour, without special regard to the deeper lessons 
which modern travellers are so fond of teaching, will do well to 
peruse it. 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ; a Series of Excursions by Members 
of the Alpine Club. Edited by John Ball. (Longman & Co.)— 
This work is so far an improvement on the publication of the 
Sketching Club, that it contains much good descriptive letter- 
press. The success of recent travellers in overcoming the diffi- 
culties of Alpine ascent, has been really wonderful ; and we can 
scarcely realize the time when a year’s preparation and a vast 
number of companions was thought necessary, before a journey 
to Chamouni could be undertaken with any thing like safety ; or 
when the ascent to the summit of Mont Blanc was one of the 
greatest feats of human daring. Yet not a century has passed 
since the days of Pocock and De Saussure, when all these 
difficulties and dangers were apprehended from a journey now 
within the reach of every Cockney tourist, and almost vulgarized 
by common tread. Within a few years, the Jungfrau, from its 
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very name inaccessible in popular estimation, has been scaled by a 
Russian; while English travellers have planted their feet on the 
summit of Mount Rosa, the Wetterhérn, and others of those 
grand and stupendous monuments of nature, whose terrific 
crests seem to forbid approach, and the scaling of which might 
renew the denunciations of Horace, against the impiety which 
first attempted to navigate the Ocean. The Alpine Club now 
consists of a hundred members, whose excursions, annually 
renewed, are pursued on a combined and systematic plan, and 
the results are given to the world in the periodical, which 
presents the points of the subject in a collective form, and under 
a complete and varied aspect, which could not be attained by the 
separate publication of the notices of each excursionist. The 
present volume contains accounts of the phenomena of the Col de 
Balme, the Glacier du Géant, the inevitable Mont Blanc, the 
mountains of Bagnes, the Finster-aar-horn, the Grimsel, and many 
other less celebrated mountains. We have a deviation from the 
title in the shape of an ascent of Aitna. The authors are, for the 
most part, either those inveterate excursionists, fellows of our two 
universities, or men who have already published volumes of travels. 
The volume contains eight illustrations in chromo-lithography, 
twenty-three wood engravings, and several maps. The accounts 
are given in the calm and unexaggerated style of men long familiar 
with natural wonders, and who know that descriptive effect loses 
nothing by simplicity. We hope hereafter, that whether the scope 
and name of the society will be extended or not, other mountain 
ranges will be as systematically explored, and as ably illustrated 
and described. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Tour in Ireland. (Dublin: J. Duffy.)— 
The contents of this book have, in a great measure, been anticipated 
by the reports of proceedings of Cardinal Wiseman during his 
famous tour in Ireland last autumn, as given in the Irish news - 
papers. We only draw attention to the work, as one of the least 
suspicious evidences we have of the advance of Ireland in material 
prosperity. Cardinal Wiseman is, as usual, full of himself, and 
will attribute no more than he can help to the benefit of Protestant 


rule; but even he is forced to take refuge in the past when on 
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the look-out for grievances, and to talk of the confiscations and 
oppressions of our ancestors. As to the present, we have a direct 
testimony to the success, and an implied testimony to the justice, 
of recent government in Ireland, which assuredly does not come 
from a witness interested in its favour. 





ART AND Poetry. 


The Two Paths; being Pictures on Art and its Application 
to Decoration and Manufacture, delivered in 1858-9 ; by John 
Ruskin. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)\—The Oaford Museum; by 
Henry W. Acland, M.D., and John Ruskin. (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.)—The latter of these books contains a lecture delivered at 
Oxford, on the subject of the museum and the distribution of its 
contents, by Dr. Acland, together with letters from Mr. Ruskin. 
The former contains lectures delivered at the Kensington museum, 
Manchester, Bradford, Lyon’s Inn, and Tunbridge Wells, on 
the several subjects of conventional art, the history of art, modern 
manufacture and design, the influence of imagination in archi- 
tecture, and the work of iron in art. It is really a thousand 
pities that Mr. Ruskin is not a little more intelligible, and a little 
less dogmatical. His very exciting style, his often eloquent lan- 
guage, his high views and notions of art, attract both hearer and 
reader, and cause us to feel that we are in presence of one who 
can and ought to teach us. But the constant asumption of his 
own opinion, the disregard, without proof or argument, with 
which he treats the opinions of others, induces at the very first 
sight not only a mistrust of the soundness of his own notions, but 
deprives us of all sympathy with the man himself. Bus beyond 
this we have here a teacher of art who professes especially to 
direct his attention to the improvement of taste and design amongst 
the working classes, and yet he writes in a style which often defies 
any one, and the working classes almost always, to under- 
stand him. He is constantly harping upon high aims, the 
imitation of nature, and the avoidance of conventionalism; but of 
practical teaching—how this is to be done—we have nothing 
whatever. What can the British workmen understand of the 
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phrase always in Mr. Ruskin’s mouth, “ avoid conventionalism ?”’ 
We feel sure that the first exclamation of the workman aforesaid, 
after hearing a lecture, of which this is the burden, would be, 
“Tt is all very well to condemn conventionalities, but what does 
he mean by them?” This same unintelligibility, founded partly on 
a love of paradox and partly on an indolence of mind, which takes 
refuge in generalities, runs through the whole of Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings, and often seems to cover commonplaces. He devotes 
several pages to his idol—Turner ; and compares him in almost 
every department with other painters, in obscure and lengthy 
sentences, which, if they mean any thing, mean simply that 
Turner could have done any thing as well as any body, if he had 
ouly tried. Mr. Ruskin, in his usual off-hand style, decries 
Raphael and Correggio, and declares the only painters in Italy of 
the highest note to be Michael Angelo, Titian, Veronese, and 
Tintoret. As to the last three he is sincere enough, for his love 
of glowing colour is intense to vulgarity. In a style equally off- 
hand he condemns our cathedral architecture, and sends us to 
France for models ; disparages Wilkie and Constable, and tells us 
that the reason why Wilson did not paint trees well was, that he 
never looked at them. If we had space, we could point out as 
many follies as could easily be found in any work of the same 
number of pages. As it is, we can only declare, that any thing 
more useless for whose benefit they were specially intended, can- 
not easily be conceived than Mr. Ruskin’s Lectures, 


Lyrics of Life; by ¥. W. Farrar. (Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Co.)—The author of this little volume is a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and we should therefore expect that his 
composition would be somewhat in the classical vein. The first 
poems are some very pleasing translations from the Greek of 
Alcseus and of the Anthologia—this last a collection into 
which poets are so apt to dig without acknowledgment, that it has 
never attained its due share of popular estimation. We have here 
and there a popular legend, very prettily told, and verses on the 
ordinary feelings and events of life, without much originality, but 
clothed in very pleasing versification. There is, as we should 
expect from the position of the author, a religious and moral tone 
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We feel sure that the first exclamation of the workman aforesaid, 
after hearing a lecture, of which this is the burden, would be, 
“Tt is all very well to condemn conventionalities, but what does 
he mean by them?” This same unintelligibility, founded partly on 
a love of paradox and partly on an indolence of mind, which takes 
refuge in generalities, runs through the whole of Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings, and often seems to cover commonplaces. He devotes 
several pages to his idol—Turner ; and compares him in almost 
every department with other painters, in obscure and lengthy 
sentences, which, if they mean any thing, mean simply that 
Turner could have done any thing as well as any body, if he had 
ouly tried. Mr. Ruskin, in his usual off-hand style, decries 
Raphael and Correggio, and declares the only painters in Italy of 
the highest note to be Michael Aggelo, Titian, Veronese, and 
Tintoret. As to the last three he is sincere enough, for his love 
of glowing colour is intense to vulgarity. In a style equally off- 
hand he condemns our cathedral architecture, and sends us to 
France for models ; disparages Wilkie and Constable, and tells us 
that the reason why Wilson did not paint trees well was, that he 
never looked at them. If we had space, we could point out as 
many follies as could easily be found in any work of the same 
number of pages. As it is, we can only declare, that any thing 
more useless for whose benefit they were specially intended, can- 
not easily be conceived than Mr. Ruskin’s Lectures. 


Lyrics of Life; by F. W. Farrar. (Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Co.)—The author of this little volume is a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and we should therefore expect that his 
composition would be somewhat in the classical vein. The first 
poems are some very pleasing translations from the Greek of 
Alczus and of the Anthologia—this last a collection into 
which poets are so apt to dig without acknowledgment, that it has 
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and there a popular legend, very prettily told, and verses on the 
ordinary feelings and events of life, without much originality, but 
clothed in very pleasing versification. There is, as we should 
expect from the position of the author, a religious and moral tone 
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about his compositions which is not constrained, and often takes 
a poetic and even elegant turn of expression, which is more than 
we can say for most religious versification. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick ; with a Biographical 
Notice by Edward Walford. (Reeves & Turner.)—Now that we 
have so little good poetry of our own, we are fain to take refuge 
in that of our ancestors. The poems of Herrick have hitherto 
been little known, and we cannot say that they deserve any very 
extensive popularity. They are mostly love songs, full of obsolete 
conceits, Tears are always pearls, lips are always rubies, maidens 
always coy and unkind. The best use is made, as was usual in 
those days, of Venus, Cupid, and the rest of the Olympic fra- 
ternity. His faithless mistress sends him a willow garland, where- 
upon he threatens to hang himself upon the willow tree. There 
are epigrams ; loyal political verses, for Herrick was a staunch 
adherent of the Stuarts ; occasional poems, of which it may at any 
rate be said that they are short. There is not much poetic feeling 
about Herrick; but his productions are quaint, ingenious, and 
sufficiently characteristic of the age to deserve republication. 





Science AND Beties Lerrres. 


England and her Soldiers ; by Harriet Martineau. With Three 
Illustrated Diagrams, (Smith & Elder.)—Miss Martineau has 
already written much and well upon military topics. She has 
also written much, if not quite as well, upon economical topics, 
In the present volume she has combined her information, and 
contributed to the literature of the quarter a highly valuable and 
suggestive treatise upon military economy, as relating to the 
proper manner which England should adopt to ensure the health 
and strength of her soldiers. The facts whereon the work is chiefly 
founded are derived from the events of the Crimean war, as 
ascertained by the official Inquiry Commissioners, or derived from 
other authentic sources of information. It would have been 
impossible to find, from the history of any period, or the manage- 
ment of any other army, more ample or more striking materials 
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for such a disquisition ; and the incidents that are thus furnished 
supply both warning and example. During the two years occu- 
pied by the Sebastopol campaigns, the British forces passed from 
one extreme to another in every thing connected with the 
non-military departments of service. At first, and for many 
months after the expedition landed at Varna, it would be difficult 
to equal, and impossible to surpass, the neglect, the mismanage- 
ment, the ignorance, and the confusion, which prevailed throughout 
every branch of administration, and under whose evil influences 
a splendid and gallant army melted almost utterly away through 
disease and privation in their most terrible forms. Before the 
close, the British army on the plateau had become a model of 
good order, ample supplies, excellent sanitary - arrangements, 
comfort, and health. Toward this happy result many causes 
co-operated, and many self-devoted and practical-minded refor- 
mers were large personal contributors. Among these, Florence 
Nightingale in the Scutari hospital, Dr. Christison in the medical 
department, and Alexis Soyer, the great culinary oracle, played 
the most beneficial parts. But the original impulse to improve- 
ment arose beyond doubt from that stern vote of the House of 
Commons which overthrew the Coalition Ministry, and gave a 
warning to our war department for the time, that mere “good 
intentions” will not shield even the highest functionaries from 
the national wrath, if they should be found wanting in executive 
skill and practical success. This warning may now be specially 
required. Mr. Sidney Herbert, under whose rule the Crimean 
disasters occurred, is again War Minister. He may have again to 
manage another war. It is to be hoped that he will know better 
how to set about the task. The appearance of the present 
volume, in which are set forth, in lucid order and with admirable 
force, on one side the faults and warnings, on the other the suc- 
cesses and examples, afforded by the last war, is peculiarly well 
timed. The work will do notable good if it helps to form an 
enlightened public opinion on this important subject, but still 
more if it aids in preventing the possibility that the “horrible and 
heart-rending ” scenes of the terrible winter 1854-5, on the bleak 
Crimean heights, shall ever recur in any future campaign. 
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The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)—These little volumes are published in a series, 
containing tales with a moral, and papers on educational subjects. 
We have in this way, in one of the numbers, a pretty story, 
entitled “Truth and Falsehood;” a paper on geography, with 
small maps appended ; letters from a farm-house, with adventures 
of moles and geese ; a biography of Peter the Great ; dialogues on 
making telegraphs; while another contains a notice of Alexander 
Selkirk ; disquisitions on Romulus; and the productions of the 
South-Sea Islands, with other papers. These little books are 
already favourably known to the public, and the present edition 
is prettily got up, and makes, in many respects, a pleasing set of 
children’s books. We are glad to observe that there is no affec- 
tation in the morality inculcated, which is simple and natural, 
and, on that account, far more likely to do good. 


Women, Past and Present ; by John Wade. (C. J. Skeet.)— 
This work not only enters freely into the character, passions, 
and temperament of the softer sex, but likewise discusses 
at great length, and, we must add, with sufficient freedom, the 
matrimonial state and position, and the cause likely to operate 
for or against its happiness. He is, on the whole, an advocate 
for things as they are, both in courtship and married life. While 
arguing for the permanency of marriage as a general rule upon 
social grounds, independently of those of religion, he admits that 
the existing state of society warrants many exceptions, and 
relaxation of the bond where its existence leads only to sin and 
to misery. The work embraces not only the metaphysics of the 
subject, but its history. The author begins at the beginning 
with “Greek and Roman ladies,” and, earlier still, “the females 
of the primitive ages,” with a disquisition on the causes of their 
seclusion. The mode of life of the classical ladies is described in 
a graphic and amusing style. The different characteristics of 
French and English women are pointed out with much knowledge 
of the private history of the two nations. The former furnish 
opportunities for many anecdotes and biographical paragraphs 
The subject of Eastern women in the present period, likewise 
gives the opportunity for a good chapter. But, on the whole, the 
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most interesting part of the book is that on the social vicissitudes, 
single and matrimonial relations, rights, privileges, and wrongs of 
the sex. The matter is, as we have said, discussed freely, and 
with a considerable knowledge of that variety of human nature 
typified by the gentler sex. The pecuniary part of the business, 
however little sentimental, comes in for its share of attention 
under an antiquarian disquisition on the origin of dowry. Alto- 
gether this well-worn subject has been treated with an accuracy 
and completeness, and, we must say, a good sense, it has sel- 
dom received. 


The Love-Letters of Eminent Persons; edited by Charles 
Martel. (W. Lay.)—The editor, we suppose, designs to represent 
by his clever pseudonym the “ harmonious blacksmith,” who was 
wont, until modern legislation paralyzed his romantic functions, 
to put the last finishing strokes to so many hove romances at 
Gretna Green. In his present collection of “love-letters” the 
promise of his title-page is very scantily fulfilled by the contents 
of the volume. The series comprises between one and two hun- 
dred epistles, bearing date between the ninth and the nineteenth 
centuries ; but out of the whole catalogue it must be acknow- 
ledged that those which are new are not true—and those which 
are true are not new; while the far larger proportion can neither 
claim truth nor novelty. For instance, the amorous correspon- 
dence between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, or between Pope 
and Lady Mary Wortley” Montague, has been so often re-pub- 
lished, and is so well known, as hardly to afford a decent excuse 
to any modern editor for their republication. The Abelard and 
Heloise correspondence belong to the same category; while the 
letters from Ninon de |’Enclos to the Marquis de Sévigné, though 
officially appertaining to the genus “ love-letters,” were so avow- 
edly fictitious—so manifestly designed to convey the hypothetical 
love-makings of a supposititious suitor for the favours of a suppo- 
sititious mistress—that we can no more accept the transcript as a 
real contribution to the “ars amoris” class of literature, than if 
the correspondence had been interchanged between Ixion and 
his cloud! In literary not less than in political economy, we 
always regret a waste of materials, This subject for sorrow and 
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censure is forced upon us by “ Charles Martel.” He has somehow 
got possessed of a good idea—and spoiled it. 





NoveLs, &c. 


The Recollections of Geofry Hamlyn; by Henry Kingsley. 
3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.)—There is a strange family likeness 
pervading the novels of the two Messrs. Kingsley—Charles and 
Henry. Both affect—the former may claim the honour of having 
invented—what is called “ Muscular Christianity.” In both, the 
ideal of “goodness” is intimately associated with a sound diges- 
tion, strong nerves, high spirits, and a large development of the 
animal powers. Not only the mens sana, but the anima pura, 
must be lodged “in corpore sano.” For real piety—we refer 
chiefly, though not entirely, to the sterner sex—to be dyspeptic is 
difficult; to be “larmoyant” would be impossible. The charac- 
teristics are utterly incongruous, Charity, indeed, forbids them 
to lay down, as a broad principle, that no true Christian can be 
subject to neuralgia, or afraid of bronchitis, or weak on his pins, 
or less than four feet ten inches in stature, or too feeble to fight 
the blacksmith, and too timid to shoot a robber ; but the best that 
can be said for such{frail brethren is, that appearances are strongly 
against them. According to the Kingsley theory, the perfect 
‘Christian should be recognizable, if exhumed a thousand years 
hence by some theological Cuvier of the thirtieth century, by 
the size of his skeleton, and the magnificent expansion of his os 
Jrontis. Living in our own day, this species may be known 
chiefly by their vigorous vitality ; their endurance of fatigue; the 
inextinguishable laughter with which they greet every crisis of 
suffering or adversity; and the stalwart strength’ which, upon 
adequate provocation, they can impart to the extensor muscles 
of the forearm. 

Written upon these principles, the romances of either Kingsley 
are full of excitement and interest. Their heroes are apt to 
display all manner of feats of personal prowess, and, of course, 
find innumerable opportunities for such performances, The 
author of “Geoffrey Hamlyn”—a younger brother, we believe, of 
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the rector of Elderton—now makes his first appearance as the 
writer of an independent work. Hitherto his productions have 
been limited to a few “spirited” articles in Fraser’s Magazine, 
describing the sporting capabilities of Australia. His present 
work relates chiefly to the same country, with which Mr. H. 
Kingsley is evidently well acquainted, and concerning which he 
has much that is at once novel and interesting to tell. The 
family theory, indeed, prospers amazingly by emigration to a new 
country. In our old and hot-pressed society at home, we are 
forced to confess that “Muscular Christianity ” is somewhat out 
of place. It is not altogether true, and might occasionally be 
found inconvenient. A muscular Christian of the Kingsley type 
would sometimes, under contingencies that must now and then 
occur in England, find himself entangled in rather disagreeable 
relationships with the police magistrates. But in our antipodean 
colonies, the church is still, in every sense, a church militant. 
Religion and civilisation have still to clear their path, and con- 
quer their peace “@ coups de poing,” not to mention rifles and 
revolvers. Muscularity, there, becomes an eminently Christian 
endowment ; and of this specialty the author of Geoffry Hamlyn 
has taken excellent advantage. As a novel, his present work 
shews at once the clumsiness and the wealth of a young writer. 
He squanders incidents, ideas, thoughts, and knowledge, like 
an heir just come into the possession of an estate which he 
thinks inexhaustible. The story comprises a period of more 
than forty years, and summons into view nearly as many per- 
sonages; in all of whom the reader is expected to take greater 
or less interest, and whose fortunes are followed out through 
the direst vicissitudes of love, of matrimony, and of murder, 
Many of the scenes, especially those illustrating the condi- 
tion of Australian society in its early ante-gold-digging era, 
are described with admirable piquancy, and the style throughout 
is lively, terse, and sparkling. The plot is so full of variety and 
incident, as to defy analysis. We regret, however, to find so clever, 
and in many respects original, a writer condescend to imitate 
the hackneyed expedients of a worn-out school of novelists, when 
attempting to wind up his story. That an honest, simple-hearted 
doctor, who has practised benevolence and talked geology through 
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two volumes and a-half, should suddenly start up with a star on 
his breast as a Prussian Count and proximate Prime Minister to 
King Frederick William—or that rollicking Captain Desborough, 
three pages farther on, should announce his succession to an Irish 
earldom and twenty thousand a-year, are devices which, as we 
supposed, had long since been surrendered to the concoctors of 
thrilling romances for the penny journals. Mr. Kingsley has, 
however, re-introduced them to respectable society; and, although 
we are not altogether pleased with the acquaintance, we are, 
unfeignedly, willing to excuse the author's mal-adroitness, in con- 
sideration of the many scenes and characters so delightfully fresh, 
original, and fascinating, with which we are brought into com- 
munion during the course of his three volumes. We cordially 
reciprocate the author’s hope, that “ we may meet again.” 


Confidences, by the Author of Rita. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)— 
Delineations of English country life have long been the favourite 
topic of a certain class of novel-writers. The present work con- 
tains simply a well-written series of descriptions of this kind, 
strung together on rather a slender thread. The excuse for the 
title of the work is this—that the hero is supposed to be the 
amiable and painstaking curate of a country town with an aristo- 
cratic neighbourhood, whom sundry of the inhabitants favour with 
their “confidences.” To be sure, the hero is not altogether 
uninterested personally in the business, as in some tales of the 
kind where confidences are in question. He duly takes his turn 
in the love-making, and winds up by marrying the most proper 
and worthy young lady of the bundle. 

We have all the sections of the society of a normal country 
town duly represented. First, there are the great people, Sir 
Richard Ashford and his family; good specimens in the main of 
the aristocracy, though, in accordance with the time-honoured pre- 
cedent, somewhat pompous and very tiresome; Lady Ashford being 
ennuyée to the last degree—Sir Richard always talking of what 
her Majesty or the Prince Consort had been pleased to say to 
him, and the young people as off-hand and uninteresting as 
young people born and bred in a castle are in the eyes of your 
middle class novelist. There is an excellent admiral, only poor 
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blest with three daughters, more or less charming; and the squire of 
the parish, much in debt and with a whole bevy of sons—one 
of whom, of course, is in love with one of the daughters in ques- 
tion. Then we have the villain of the piece, a seductive German 
baron, who, after having caused a separation in a noble family, 
runs off with one of the admiral’s daughters. There is that neces- 
sary adjunct of all descriptions of life nowadays—a rich tradesman 
grown opulent from low beginnings, with an heiress daughter, 
cold, vulgar, and insipid. We really would recommend our 
novelists, if but for the novelty of the thing, to create some- 
thing a little elegant and pleasing out of the female members 
of the tradesman rank of society. Even if the thing did not 
exist in reality, the probabilities of a fictional tale would not be too 
grossly violated by its introduction. In fact, the commercial life 
of England presents many particularities, many incidents, and 
many characters, which have not yet fallen under the domain of 
the novelist. For the rest, the book is decidedly both good and 
interesting. The drawing-room conversation and small talk of a 
country town are well given, as far as the dialogue is concerned ; 
while the incidents are natural and the characters well sustained. 
There are touches of pathos here and there, which we must rank 
with a higher style of composition than that usually attained in 
works of this class, There is but little attempt at description of 
scenery ; the author is evidently most at home when he is in 
society. The book has, moreover, a fresh and pleasant air about 
it; it is written in an excellent tone, and with a moral purport, 
and there are few readers who may not rise gratified from its 
perusal. 


‘ Luxima, the Prophetess, a Tale of India; by Sydney Lady 
Morgan. (Charles Westerton.)—This tale is a revision and 
amplification of one published many years ago by the accomplished 
authoress, entitled “The Missionary.” The present publication 
arises from the discovery of the revised manuscript, owing to 
the death of Lady Morgan. The story itself is a strange one, 
belonging to the mythical and sensuous school of Maturin and 
Monk Lewis, which was in full force when the tale first made its 
appearance. We have the younger son of a noble Portuguese 
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family smitten with religious euthusiasm, and proceeding as a 
missionary to India. He encounters in a solemn procession a 
Hindoo priestess, commanding from her followers unlimited 
obedience. In the face of the crowd he declares the truths of 
Christianity,and thereby makes a strong impression on the priestess 
herself, who is no other than “ Luxima, the prophetess.” He 
meets her afterwards in a solitary grove, where she lives absolutely 
alone, confiding in the sanctity of her sex and position. He 
takes up his abode in the same valley and in a cave, which the 
authoress somewhat fantastically calls “The Grotto of Congela- 
tion.” The pair meet frequently; form a Platonic attachment ; 
the missionary converts the prophetess to Christianity ; defends 
her from the assaults of an intrusive Mussulman prince ; and 
finally takes her away with him. They fall into the clutches of 
the Inquisition ; and, after a variety of adventures, both die in 
a sentimental mixture of joy and sorrow. There is much 
imagination in the scenes of the story, and some luxuriance of 
description, but the idea and structure belong to a bygone age ; and 
the chief value of the republication is, that it gives us one of the 
best specimens of a defunct literature, which nevertheless exercised 
too great an influence on its age and country to be forgotten. 


Out of the Depths; the Story of a Woman's Life. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan, & Co.)—This is one of those subjects which ought 
either to be exceedingly well treated or let alone altogether. “ The 
Story of a Woman’s Life” is the story of a fallen woman—fallen in 
every sense of the word, She is led into error, in the 
first instance, by her refined taste ; and she ultimately becomes 
converted quite casually, and without any extraordinary accident 
to awaken her to a sense of her degradation. We are assuredly 
not among those squeamish persons who would altogether forbid 
the treatment of such subjects, disagreeable as they are ; but we 
must repeat that they should be well treated, or not treated at all. 
Commonplaces on such a subject are intolerable. Equal force and 
delicacy are required; the one to make it worth the reader’s 
while to enter upon such a topic, the other to prevent his being 
disgusted with it. Now we have no reason to complain of want of 
delicacy in the present work. There is nothing in any way 
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offensive against good taste or propriety of feeling from one end of 
the volume to the other. But it wants that vigour and power which 
alone makes it worth while that such a book should be written. 
There is little or no moral to it beyond the obvious every- 
day moral, which is better pointed out by facts than by writings. 
It is a very old observation, that women of the humbler classes 
are apt to be led astray by the very refinement of their tastes, 
which causes them to disregard their own station of life, and to 
embrace the first opportunity which offers, whether virtuous or 
otherwise, of rising above it, however temporarily. In the present 
tale, the victim is a ladies’ maid reared in the country, who, accord- 
ing to the idea above quoted, has declared that she will never wed 
a country bumpkin. She falls in with an elegant young Oxonian, 
quite a novel hero, who makes her serious proposals of marriage, 
which he fully intends to keep. She follows him to Oxford, 

where she finds him dying. She afterwards rushes into evil courses 
with a facility which altogether destroys the moral of the story. 
After spending some time under the protection of various persons, 
her adventures with whom are of the most commonplace kind, she 
betakes herself to the street, in which life she remains for many 
years without any sort of compunction. The reader only feels 
that he has a radically bad character to deal with, without suffi- 
cient energy even in her vices to make her interesting. However, 
she becomes tired of this life at last, reforms, resists divers temp- 
tations, and dies in peace. The scenes in this part of the story 
are as tame and indifferent as those in the rest; and the sole 
motive which could cause the book to be read, would be an 
unwholesome expectation of improper descriptions, which, we are 
bound to add, will not be gratified. We have no doubt that the 
tale has been written for a good end, which, we fear, its very 
indifferent execution will prevent it from attaining. 


The Romance of the Ranks; by T. W. J. Connelly, Quarter- 
master of the Royal Engineers. 2 vols. (Longman.)—Mr. Con- 
nelly is known to military literature as having written a “ History 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners ;” a work in which he was 
required to deal not only with the great movements of campaigns, 
or the prowess evinced by members of the hierarchy of the army, 
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but also, and chiefly, with the doings and sufferings, the courage 
and caprices of the rank and file. It was, he says, while col- 
lecting materials for this history, that the greater proportion of the 
incidents which fill the present volumes came to his knowledge. 
He thus “acquired a number of anecdotes, chiefly relating to 
individuals of the corps; and, as many of them appeared to 
possess interest and novelty, he was encouraged to put them in 
shape for publication.” Thus composed, the contents of the book 
are, as might be surmised, excessively heterogeneous. The inci- 
dents are abundant and miscellaneous ; some of them very slightly 
attached to “the ranks,” some not a little coarse, some old, and 
some “buckramed.” There are, however, enough, both new and 
well told, to justify the author’s claim to “novelty and interest ;” 
and his volumes will, no doubt, command considerable popu- 
larity even among non-military readers, besides obtaining a niche 
in all regimental libraries. 


Newton Dogvane, a Tale of English Country Life ; by Francis 
Francis. (Hurst & Blackett.)—Hitherto our sporting tales have 
been almost universally characterised by slang and vulgarity. 
The present novel takes the better side of the picture. The hero, 
a quiet and modest young man, passes the early part of his life 
at a desk in the city, whence he is elevated all at once into the 
dignities and prerogatives of a country gentleman. Into his new 
duties, including those of sportmanship, he is initiated by the son 
of a neighbouring squire, a jolly and well-meaning specimen of 
his class, with whose sister Dogvane duly falls in love, a certain 
amount of love-making being as necessary to a sporting as to any 
other novel. The tale, as might be expected, is full of scenes of 
sporting existence, whether hunting, shooting, or fishing. Much 
spirit, dash, and vivacity are thrown into these scenes, which, 
moreover, have the merit of being truthful—a merit not always to 
be found in descriptions of English life, whether country or city. 
There are some sketches of village and rustic existence certainly 
above the average ; and some useful moral may be gathered from 
the details of the intercourse between the upper and lower classes 
in the country districts. 
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Betty Westminster; a Novel. (London: Newby.)—Betty 
Westminster is the representative of a type of society but little 
used by novelists; the money-getting tradesmen of provincial 
towns. Her family are bankers, brewers, wharfingers, and what not 
besides; and she ends by inheriting about a million, retaining 
throughout the sordid and narrow propensities of her race, The 
tale dwells too much on these propensities ; but as illustrative of 
this peculiar class it is of value, and is, in many respects, written 
with talent. The different classes of expectants drawn around 
the millionnaire, who is unmarried, are grouped and delineated 
with considerable skill. Of course the money-grabbing family 
contains one exception to the ordinary sordid rule of the race, 
who, after a variety of rebuffs and disappointments, finally inherits 
the money, becomes titled, and gives the proper novelist ending 
to the work, which we confess we much approve. We have little 
sympathy with those uncomfortable terminations which our 
modern novelists borrow so freely from the French. 


Miriam Copley, a Novel ; by C. Jeafireson. (London: Hurst 
& Blackett.)\—This tale is somewhat highly flavoured, par- 
taking more of the romance than of the novel, as may be judged 
from the fact that the heroine makes two attempts at poisoning, 
is almost successful in one, and quite in the other. To be sure, 
she has every excuse. She is put, when quite a child, under 
the keeping of a woman whom she hears has instructions to kill 
her by degrees, These instructions she anticipates by poisoning 
the woman in question, whom she leaves for dead, but who sub- 
sequently recovers. The girl, who is eminently beautiful, runs 
off, is taken under the tutelage of a noble family, whom she leaves, 
aud comes up to London to seek her fortune. There she is in 
danger of starving, but is relieved by a literary man, who ulti- 
mately marries her. He ends by ill-using her, and is ultimately 
transported to Australia, whence she receives false tidings of his 
decease. She then marries a nobleman, with whom she lives in 
great happiness till his death ; after which she discovers that her 
former husband has all the while been alive, confined in a mad- 
house; and that her second marriage was, in consequence, 
illegal, and her child by it illegitimate. All this is known 
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to the villain of the story, a valet, become a rich man of 
business, who demands her hand as the price of keeping the 
secret. He becomes so troublesome that she contrives to poison 
him in a subtle and artistic way, which sets justice at defi- 
ance. The whole interest of this tale centres in the heroine. 
She goes through a variety of adventures, being, amongst 
other things, tried and sentenced to transportation for life on 
a false accusation. There is much spirit in the story; the 
characters are well kept up, and the pictures of life, especially 
literary life, though overdrawn, are in many respects accurate at 
‘bottom, and almost always interesting. But the cynical and cold 
tone adopted toward crime and gross faithlessness, which are 
treated quite as ordinary occurrences, destroy the reader’s 
pleasure, and makes the work as unsatisfactory in a literary as in 
a moral point of view. Society is represented as in a state of 
degradation, which may suit junior novelists, but which is 
alike contrary to the truth of English manners, as it is repugnant 
to English prejudices and habits of thought. We regret this, as 
the tale in some parts manifests powers of a higher order, which 
we trust will one day be turned to better account. 


Romantic Tales ; by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—This is the republication of a well- 
known and clever work, by one of the most popular authors of the 
present day. As we should expect from its title, there is a strong 
Teutonic flavour about it. The scene of very few of the stories 
is laid in Britain, a country not very romantic in the first instance, 
and where, moreover, what romance remains is destroyed by 
familiarity. Besides German tales proper, we have Norse, Bel- 
gian, and Celtic stories, with a sprinkling of the classical. These 
last are amongst the best in the work. “The story of Hyas” has 
caught the true Athenian air, improved by the unquestioned 
superiority of the modern style in prose works of fiction. The 
Greek revolution furnishes one story, while modern Italian art con- 
tributes another. This reprint, in a cheap form, is very prettily 


got up. 
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FoREIGN LITERATURE. 


The Roman Question (La Question Romaine); par M. Ed. 
About. (Jeffs, London.)}—This book contains many curious 
things ; but its own history is perhaps more curious than them 
all. Some months since M. About visited Rome, in what 
may be regarded as a semi-official capacity. He made diligent 
perquisitions every where, with the view of collecting mate- 
rials for a series of articles touching the place, the people, and 
the government, at the great centre of Pontifical authority. 
These articles were written for, and published in, the Paris 
Moniteur; and their appearance in the official print, even 
though only in the form of literary feuifletons, gave rise to 
many surmises that the author’s visit to the seat of the Papacy, 
and lucubrations thereon, were not entirely undesigned—that M. 
About, in fact, had been sent to Rome by orders received from 
very high authority, and his articles were written “for a pur- 
pose.” As the “Roman Question,” in all its aspects, was very 
freely handled in his communications to the Moniteur, diplomatic 
agencies were set to work to prevent their continuance, The 
author himself states the result :—“ My impressions, noted down 
from day to day, appeared in the Mfoniteur. These notes— 
truthful, somewhat unconnected, and so thoroughly impartial 
that it would be easy to discover in them contradictions and 
inconsistencies—I was obliged to discontinue, in consequence of 
the violent outcry of the Pontifical government. I did more; I 
threw them into the fire, and wrote a book instead.” Hence the 
present volume. But the adventures of the book did not end 
there. M. About, when his work was ready for the press, found 
it convenient to seek a publisher at Brussels, though he had an 
excellent one in Paris, because, “as the Pope has a long arm, 
which might reach me in Paris, I went a little out of the way to 
tell him the plain truth contained in my pages.” 

Of the book itself, the author confesses that, as the “ critical con- 
dition of Italy” has obliged him to write more rapidly than he 
could have wished, “this enforced haste has given a certain air 
of warmth, perhaps of intemperance, to the most carefully matured 
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reflections.” This means that the volume was hurried through 
the press to meet the exigencies of the Italian campaign. The 
result is, that M. About has written nothing but a bulky pamphlet, 
abusing the Papal government in every branch and department 
of administration. His book is written with unquestionable 
ability, in a terse and lively style, making it indeed almost resemble 
a collection of prose epigrams aimed against the Papacy. But the 
object, the animus, and the recklessness of the writer, are too 
apparent throughout his book, to entitle him to the confidence 
which he claims for “ impartiality” and “matured opinion.” To 
give a single specimen out of multitudes, M. About represents 
the Pope and his advisers as being careless with regard to the ulti- 
mate consequences of their misgovernment, from the reflection that 
they could leave no posterity to suffer from the final disasters. 
“ The system will last our time, and after that what matter 7—we 
have no children.” The sentiment might be appropriate to a 
royal courtesan in the reign of Louis XV.: it might be possible 
in an old king who had quarrelled with his sons, or had none to 
quarrel with. But it is utterly inappropriate and impossible when 
assigned to the chiefs of a hierarchy, in which, if deprived of 
natural and family ties, the rulers have been nurtured in the idea 
that they are mere life-tenants of an inheritance dating from the 
apostles, and enduring until the end of the world. 

M. About’s book will, nevertheless, tell the reader, and espe- 
cially the English reader, many things which are new and well 
worth knowing. In our Protestant country we are apt to regard 
the Pope chiefly in his theological and sacerdotal character, as the 
centre of a superstition from which we have emancipated our- 
selves; and the sources of danger in our social, religious, and 
political system against which it is necessary to keep incessant 
watch and ward. We regard the Papacy rather as the imperso- 
nation of the “ Beast,” the Man of Sin, or the Scarlet Lady 
denounced in prophecy, than as performing, and very badly 
performing, the functions of civil government over several 
millions of subjects. Upon this subject M. About enlarges with 
infinite gusto. He shows how the Pope, or rather his minister, 
Cardinal Antonelli, who really governs in the name of his well- 
intentioned but weak-minded master, misuse their authority, and 
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trample upon the rights and happiness of their subjects, in a man- 
ner which no lay sovereign in Europe can rival, and which no 
other population would tolerate. The deprivation of liberty, 
the exorbitance of taxation, the extravagance of expenditure, 
the ignorance, tyranny, peculation, and misdoings that charac- 
terise the civil government of the Papal States, are described 
in terms which, if somewhat “chaleureux” and exaggerated, are 
no doubt founded essentially upon notorious facts. The conclusion 
to which the author points is more questionable. M. About 
seems to fancy that the Pope ought to be, and will be, deprived 
of his power as a temporal sovereign, because he is a bad financier 
—because he crushes industry, and impoverishes his people with 
a heavy and clumsily organized system of taxation ; and, conse- 
quently, contrives to raise, with great difficulty and suffering, a 
revenue which, after all, proves very insufficient for the necessities 
of the state. Mr. Carlyle long ago started a sumewhat similar 
theory. Hespoke of the “ poor bankrupt Pope,” and predicted the 
time as being very nigh at hand when the Papacy would become 
extinct in the most inglorious way, through sheer insolvency. 
Both are wrong. The financial system of the Pope’s government, 
bad as it may be, is hardly worse than that which obtained among 
the highest practical authorities on the subject, in rich, commercial, 
and Protestant England scarcely forty years ago. And if insol- 
vency would bring sovereignties, whether lay or spiritual, to an 
end, the Austrian empire must have collapsed, like a soap-bubble, 
years ago. While we write, this bankrupt government is com- 
pelled to provide for immediate necessities by the forced issue of 
several millions worth of paper currency ;—yet it would be at once 
rash to predict any proximate downfall to the Austrian empire on 
account of its financial embarrassments, and safe to prophesy, that 
under any contingency the Papacy will long survive the House 
of Hapsburg. 

Mr. About’s volume is beyond question the most important 
work which has issued from the continental press during the past 
quarter. We are not surprised at the interest it has excited and 
the circulation it has obtained. That the book should be trans- 
lated into various languages, and, among others, into our own, was 
a matter of course, The English version, we may add, which has 
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give a single specimen out of multitudes, M. About represents 
the Pope and his advisers as being careless with regard to the ulti- 
mate consequences of their misgovernment, from the reflection that 
they could leave no posterity to suffer from the final disasters. 
“The system will last our time, and after that what matter ?—we 
have no children.” The sentiment might be appropriate to a 
royal courtesan in the reign of Louis XV.: it might be possible 
im an old king who had quarrelled with his sons, or had none to 
quarrel with. But it is utterly inappropriate and impossible when 
assigned to the chiefs of a hierarchy, in which, if deprived of 
natural and family ties, the rulers have been nurtured in the idea 
that they are mere life-tenants of an inheritance dating from the 
apostles, and enduring until the end of the world. 

M. About’s book will, nevertheless, tell the reader, and espe- 
cially the English reader, many things which are new and well 
worth knowing. In our Protestant country we are apt to regard 
the Pope chiefly in his theological and sacerdotal character, as the 
centre of a superstition from which we have emancipated our- 
selves; and the sources of danger in our social, religious, and 
political system against which it is necessary to keep incessant 
watch and ward. We regard the Papacy rather as the imperso- 
nation of the “ Beast,” the Man of Sin, or the Scarlet Lady 
denounced in prophecy, than as performing, and very badly 
performing, the functions of civil government over several 
millions of subjects. Upon this subject M. About enlarges with 
infinite gusto. He shows how the Pope, or rather his minister, 
Cardinal Antonelli, who really governs in the name of his well- 
intentioned but weak-minded master, misuse their authority, and 
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trample upon the rights and happiness of their subjects, in a man- 
ner which no lay sovereign in Europe can rival, and which no 
other population would tolerate. The deprivation of liberty, 
the exorbitance of taxation, the extravagance of expenditure, 
the ignorance, tyranny, peculation, and misdoings that charac- 
terise the civil government of the Papal States, are described 
in terms which, if somewhat “chaleureux” and exaggerated, are 
no doubt founded essentially upon notorious facts. The conclusion 
to which the author points is more questionable. M. About 
seems to fancy that the Pope ought to be, and will be, deprived 
of his power as a temporal sovereign, because he is a bad financier 
—because he crushes industry, and impoverishes his people with 
a heavy and clumsily organized system of taxation ; and, conse- 
quently, contrives to raise, with great difficulty and suffering, a 
revenue which, after all, proves very insufficient for the necessities 
of the state. Mr. Carlyle long ago started a sumewhat similar 
theory. Hespoke of the “ poor bankrupt Pope,” and predicted the 
time as being very nigh at hand when the Papacy would become 
extinct in the most inglorious way, through sheer insolvency. 
Both are wrong. The financial system of the Pope’s government, 
bad as it may be, is hardly worse than that which obtained among 
the highest practical authorities on the subject, in rich, commercial, 
and Protestant England scarcely forty years ago. And if insol- 
vency would bring sovereignties, whether lay or spiritual, to an 
end, the Austrian empire must have collapsed, like a soap-bubble, 
years ago. While we write, this bankrupt government is com- 
pelled to provide for immediate necessities by the forced issue of 
several millions worth of paper currency ;—yet it would be at once 
rash to predict any proximate downfall to the Austrian empire on 
account of its financial embarrassments, and safe to prophesy, that 
under any contingency the Papacy will long survive the House 
of Hapsburg. 

Mr. About’s volume is beyond question the most important 
work which has issued from the continental press during the past 
quarter. We are not surprised at the interest it has excited and 
the circulation it has obtained. That the book should be trans- 
lated into various languages, and, among others, into our own, was 
@ matter of course, The English version, we may add, which has 
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just appeared in the shape of a handsomely got-up volume, pub- 
lished by Mr. Jeff, is executed with equal spirit and fidelity by 
Mr. H. C. Coape. We have seldom met with a translation in 
which the salt of the original has better kept its savour. 


Souvenirs de la Chasse; par Louis Veuillot. (Hachette & Co., 
Paris.) —This is a republication of the sporting experience of one 
of the most spirituel members of the French press.) L. Veuillot 
mingles terse sentences, sharp terms of wit, and epigrammatic 
description, with the narratives of his prowess with the gun. The 
account given by such a writer, under such circumstances, might 
be expected to be piquant and amusing rather than true. Thus, 
in the early part of his volume, one of his visits is to England, where 
he proceeds for a day’s shooting into Wales. Passing through 
Gloucester, he observed the whole town to be illuminated, the 
reason for which is, he says, the death of one Wood, a dealer in 
old nails, who had died, leaving a fortune of a million between one 
Alderman Wood and his native town, in return for which the said 
town had paid the defunct the somewhat equivocal compliment of 
an illumination. The reader may judge, from the curious version 


‘ of the death and testament of old James Wood, how likely matters 


are to be distorted when reflected in the mirror of the pages of 
L. Veuillot. He proceeds to Wales, is entertained at a country 
house, where he proclaims in print the mistress to be the most 
detestable of women. After this we think the English ladies 
might be expected to be rather shy of entertaining an epigram- 
matic sportsman, so prone to place his impressions upon record in 
the pages of a book sure to be in the circulating libraries. He 
becomes tired of the constant green and cultivation of England, 
sighs for mountains and deserts, gets a bad day’s shooting though 
on the first of September, because, as he declares, fashion, which 
is the tyrant in England, will not permit the sportsman to leave 
till he has taken breakfast with the ladies. We know a few 
sportsmen who would be rather amused if they were told that 
any such restriction existed, and on the first of September of all 
days in the year. Our author returns at intervals to the country, 
and is better satisfied, especially in Scotland, where he is highly 
gratified with the compliments paid to his shooting in the High- 
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lands, and makes a favourable report accordingly. His book 
contains some likely and clever sketches, both of nature and 
society, in various parts of the world. He has both the eye and 
the spirit of a sportsman ; and those who want an hour’s easy and 
diverting reading, will find it in these pages. 


Elle et Lui ; par Georges Sand. (Hachette & Co., Paris.)— 
This volume has obtained more notice at Paris than would have 
been obtained by its mere literary merits, from the report that it 
is in reality a history of the connection of the authoress herself 
with the well-known writer—Alfred de Mapet. The heroine in 
the tale is an artist—born of course under strange circumstances 
—and married to a man whom she subsequentlydiscovers to have 
another wife. The hero is likewise an artist —whose first intimacy 
with her is essentially Platonic—but assumes afterwards another 
form. They go to Italy, where the gentleman exhibits a variety of 
caprice and temper—and the two ultimately separate. There 
are few or no incidents in the story, not even of mental develop- 
ments—in which the authoress places her strength. There is but 
little in the final character. Perhaps she felt herself tied by 
self-consciousness, All the interest of the work is centred in the 
hero, who is subject to hallucinations, some of which are really 
well imagined and admirably described. The workings ofa capri- 
cious mind, without principle or rule of action, but with good 
natural instincts, are depicted with that knowiedge of character 
for which the authoress is celebrated, and to which personal 
feelings add a zest in the present instance. 


Les Guépes Gauloises: Petite Encyclopédie des Meilleures 
Epigrammes, Quatrains, Epitaphes, et Couplets Satiriques ; 
depuis Clément Marot, jusqu’aux poetes de nos jours. (Paris: 
Hachette et C*)—Chamfort’s famous definition of the French 
governmental system, that it was a “despotism tempered by 
epigrams,” has received abundant illustration. From the days of 
Louis XIII. to those of Louis Philippe, it was acknowledged 
that, whatever might be the tyranny of the rulers or the suffer- 
ings of the people, the wrong was avenged, and the wrath 
escaped, through the medium of a few jingling rhymes. This, at 
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all events, was the normal condition of things. Now and then 
popular discontent became embodied in a more practical shape, 
producing several conspiracies, a few émeutes, and a revolution 
or two ; but, in the long intervals which separated each successive 
access of the proletaire fever, the old safety-valve was found 
sufficient to relieve the state engine from the pressure of those 
superabundant vapours which, if not thus allowed to expand and 
exhaust themselves, might have any day occasioned a terrible 
explosion. During such periods the governors of France care- 
fully winked at the exercise of an illegal but useful privilege, 
which the governed utilized to an extent that is only explicable 
by the reflection, that it was the only one they were permitted to 
enjoy. To the former it was satisfactory to know, by constant 
experience, that, whatever might be the provocation or extent of 
popular displeasure, “tout finit par des chansons.” The latter 
manufactured chansons with a copiousness which is only less 
extraordinary than the fact, that so many of them were allowed 
to be printed and have survived even to th’ present day. The 
result is, that the masses of political and satirical versification 
collected during the period over which the present selection 
ranges, have obtained an incalculable and almost inconceivable’ 
magnitude. Recueils of the epigrams relating to the single 
reign of Louis Quatorze, are still extant, whose linear measure- 
ment upon the shelves of a library must be computed, not by 
yards, but by furlongs; so enormous has been the consumption, 
and, for the rulers so lucky the exhaustion, of political gun- 
powder in the composition of squibs, Correspondingly important 
was the manufacture, if viewed only as a branch of industry, 
Many littérateurs, with Piron at their head, owed their social 
fortunes, their literary status, and their posthumous reputation, 
solely to the concoction of a few epigrams. One of their num- 
ber, indeed, claims still more exalted functions for this depart- 
ment of productive art, exalting it into the type and symbol of 
virtue. In a quatrain, which we are rather surprised not to find 
in the volume before us, Le Brun says :— 


** Sachez, lecteur, que les mechans 
Font des vers noirs, des noires trames— 
Ce n’est que les bons gens 
Qui font les bonnes epigrammes.” 
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Which we venture to render into English doggrel thus :— 


** The wicked man, I’d have you know it, 
Makes a vile plotter and vile poet. 
*Tis the good only can succeed in 
Writing an epigram worth reading.” 


From this multitudinous heap the compiler of the present work 
has picked out grains enough to furnish a light and pleasant 
volume. In the “avant-propos” he remarks upon “ la gaieté 
malicieuse,” which in France gave itself full scope in every epoch, 
“méme les plus tourmentées de notre histoire,” and whose darts 
did not spare, “aucune gloire, aucun pouvoir, aucune renommée.” 
The only trouble, he says, has been that of selection. We 
fancy that he has underrated the pains which the work cost 
him; and that, in addition to the mere trouble of picking out 
crystals from the huge sand-heap, he has found it necessary to 
exercise no inconsiderable amount of forbearance and discretion. 
It is at any rate not a little singular, that in a collection of epi- 
grams, which, as he says himself, assailed in all ages every “glory, 
and power, and fame” in the country, there should not be one 
included whose sting was directed against sovereigns, or ministers, 
or members of royal families, or generals, or any constituted 
authority in church or state. As far as possible, every political 
allusion has been carefully eliminated; and even the Academy, 
as being a still existing body, is left untouched by any stroke of 
satire more keen than Piron’s celebrated couplet, which is, 
moreover, so universally known that its insertion could do no 
harm. This excision of every epigram relating to public men 
and public affairs, has compelled the compiler to leave untouched 
the largest, the most illustrative, and the most piquant depart- 
ment of that species of literature, and has seriously impaired 
the interest of his volume. The chansons alluding to historical 
events and personages comprise fully four-fifths of the whole mass, 
and are not only, generally speaking, the best as compositions, but 
could be best understood and appreciated by modern readers, 
Rhymes against Richelieu, Mazarin, Dubois, or Bernis, to say 
nothing of the kings whom they served, possess a salt whose 
savour is more likely to endure than that of the pasquinades or 
compliments interchanged between one poetaster and another, of 
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which the bulk of the present volume consists. The littérateurs are 
indeed allowed to have the book altogether to themselves. They 
may say what they like of one another, or of their unofficial 
friends, and do a little in the way of mild panegyric respecting 
members of the great world above their heads, but they must not, 
in the present collection, meddle with affairs of state. As we 
know that they did so intermeddle, and that their intermeddling 
produced by far the most numerous and notable specimens of 
epigram writing, we cannot concede to the author before us 
that he has properly fulfilled the promise of his title-page. We 
notice his omissions, however, chiefly because of their significance 
as illustrating the present position of literature amgng our allies. 
His abstinence was evidently not voluntary. No author or 
compiler would have the heart deliberately to spoil his work, and 
fill his bag with Bristol stones, when real brilliants lay ready at 
hand. Must we believe that the fact proves, as it seems to prove, 
that the old definition is no longer applicable, but that in the 
poems “de nos jours” despotism is not tempered by epigrams? 
A few notes would have considerably enhanced such interest as the 
volume possesses ; since very many of the epigrams relate to per- 
sons who are almost unknown, even to French readers; or to 
personal incidents and attributes which require to be explained 
before the jest becomes palpable. Voltaire, who is made a large 
contributor, is the author whose career is best known and remem- 
bered in these days. Yet few are so well “up” in the details of 
his quarrels with Freron and other contemporary scribblers, as 
fully to appreciate the point of his jokes against them, without a 
word of explanation or reminder. Many other pages required 
and deserved a few lines of annotation. For example, there is a 
series of eleven epigrams, by Piron, upon Desfontaines. It would 
have been worth a few lines to tell how they came to be written. 
The fact was, that after a long course of squabbling, Piron, upon 
some special provocation, vowed that he would send his antagonist 
an epigram every day for fifty days running to relish his breakfast. 
For three weeks he kept his word punctually, when Desfontaines 
fell ill, and the epigrams though written were never sent. Before 
the whole time expired Desfontaines died, so that the tale of the 
half-hundred remained incomplete. 
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Essai sur la Genie de Pindare et sur la Poesie Lyrique; par 
N. de Villemain.—N. de Villemain is not only a member of the 
French Institute, but is known as one of the most elegant and 
accomplished French writers of the present day. In his present 
work he has fairly exhausted the subject of lyric poetry. He 
begins by a comparison—it must be said a somewhat forced one— 
between the genius of Pindar and that of Bossuet. He points out 
with great force the analogies between the Pindaric muse and 
the most sublime specimens of poetry in the Bible. He next 
praises the lyric tone in certain passages in the Iliad, and carries 
the subject through Alcceus and Archilochus down to the Roman 
epoch. His remarks on the lyric passages in the Greek drama are 
certainly judicious, and he has some interesting notices onthe 
early Christian poetry. 
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REVIEWS. 
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ART SUMMARY. 
EXHIBITIONS AND PICTURES. 


R a nation, to which the epithet of “artistic” must not be 

applied in the presence of a foreigner under the penalty 
of a controversy, we certainly have an astonishing number of 
picture exhibitions. Independently of the National Gallery, the 
Vernon Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, the National 
Portrait Gallery, &c., which are permanent affairs, we have now 
as many as eight Annual Exhibitions in London, each of which 
is at least self-supporting ; while one—the Royal Academy—is 
supposed to clear a handsome sum every year, by the simple 
process of admitting the public to view its treasures, at the rate 
of a shilling per head (catalogue sixpence). Of the other seven, 
six contain exclusively the works of British artists, the 
seventh being Mr. Gambart’s Gallery in Pall-Mall, known as the 
“ French Exhibition,” but which contained this year a considerable 
number of Belgian and Dutch pictures. Far from complaining 
of this departure, on the part of Mr. Gambart, from the line 
marked out by himself, we rejoice at it. The productions of 
Munich and Dusseldorf have quite as much interest for the 
English people as those of Paris and Brussels; and, by admitting 
continental pictures of all kinds, the director would give a com- 
pleteness to his exhibition which would increase its value 
materially. Before speaking of our own exhibitions, we will 
say a few words about Mr, Gambart’s foreign gallery, to which 
we may not have another opportunity of alluding. The best 
pictures in the collection of the present season were generally 
considered to be those of the Belgian artists, and certainly the two 
best historical works were M. Leys’s “ Early Days of the Refor- 
mation,” and M. Gallait’s “Brussels Archers paying their last 
respects to Counts Egmont and Horn”—a reduction of the 
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known picture exhibited at the Paris annual exhibition in 1842. 
M. Leys’s “ Reformation” picture was powerfully painted, and 
was especially remarkable for the solemnity and rigidity of the 
figures. These may be characteristics of earlier Flemish Pro- 
testantism as of our own Puritanism; but it has been suggested 
with some reasonableness, that they may be accounted for by the 
artist’s study, not to say imitation, of the early Flemish masters, 
This suggests that there may be a pre-Rubensian as well as a pre- 
Raphaelite school; and a number of the pictures exhibited at Mr. 
Gambart’s Gallery, seemed to show that such is the case. 
There has certainly been a return to ancient (not antique) 
models in Germany and Belgium, as well as in England ; and, by 
a tacit understanding, the painters of all countries seem to 
be abandoning the, conventional style, and the time-honoured 
custom of copying their immediate predecessors, in order to repro- 
duce either the forms of nature itself, or that grotesque naiveté 
which is found in the works of the early masters of all schools, and 
which is thonght to be natural. The pre-Raphaelites’ detestation 
of the works of the Renaissance period, is founded upon the asser- 
tion that there is nothing genuine about them—that they are 
“ heartless,” and, to use one of their Carlylean words, “ shams,” 
However that may be, there is quite as much originality in imitating 
Mabuse and Hans Hemling, as in copying the manner of Giotto and 
Perugino, In M. Leys’s very dramatic picture, there is the same 
unnatural stiffoess which marks the more elevated performances 
of Cornelius, and in some instances Kaulbach. Among the 
other pictures in the pre-Rubensian style, we may mention the 
“ Smiles ”—a figure of a young girl, in a brown body and a blue 
skirt, with a handkerchief tied over her head, after the manner 
of her country—by Joseph Lies; and Dillen’s “ Mother’s Kiss,” 
in which the mother looks like a grandmother. Of the three 
French artists who, among all the contributors to Mr. Gambart’s 
Gallery during the last five years, have been especially successful 
in pleasing the British public, neither was particularly well 
represented. Gérome sent two small figures very highly finished 
—an Albanian and an Arnout soldier; and Meissonier merely 
a crayon drawing. Mademoiselle Bonheur, however, contributed 
some very natural sleep in an unusually luxuriant meadow, and 
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two charming sketches of an apple-treeand a cherry-treein blossom. 
M. Couture, one of the most esteemed historical painters in France, 
exhibited a reduction of the celebrated “Decadence of the 
Romans,” which was too small to enable any one unacquainted 
with the original to form any just idea of its merits; Theodore 
Rousseau and Emile Lambinet sent some carefully executed 
landscapes, M. Troyon, the well-known cattle painter, 2 country 
fair in France, and some of the most interesting specimens in 
the exhibition were the wonderful pencil drawings of M. Bida. 
But, altogether, the most successful exhibitor of the year was 
M. Edouard Frére, whose scenes in humble life were charming ; 
thoroughly natural, and full of feeling. The only artist in whose 
steps M. Frére can be said to have followed is Chardin, the hero 
of the French Realists, but in most respects he is truly original. 
He is especially fortunate in representing children or rather 
babies, whose strange attitudes and gestures he reproduces with 
marvellous truthfulness. 

Of the seven English exhibitions, that of the Royal Academy, 
by its superior importance, would seem to claim precedence 
over the rest; but as all the other galleries of oil paintings are 
opened before the Academy, and this intentionally, we propose 
for the same reason to notice them first. They are the heralds 
of the great exhibition, and, coming before it, receive a ready 
welcome ; coming after it, they would scarcely be tolerated. The 
British Institution may be soon disposed of. The only good 
pictures exhibited were those by “old hands,’ who have been 
painting the same subjects for the last twenty years. Thus Mr. 
David Roberts exhibited a church interior; Mr. E. F. Cooke, a sea 
view of the public gardens at Venice; Mr. J. B. Pyne, a “Castle 
on the Seashore,” as beautiful as a last scene in a burlesque, 
and scarcely more truthful; Mr. J. Danby, a Sunset in Plymouth 
harbour, very like other sunsets of his in other harbours. The 
Boddingtons and Williamses sent their usual contributions. There 
was fruit by Mr. Lance; a figure picture in the London Journal 
style, by Mr. John Gilbert; various nymphs (old acquaintances), 
by Mr. Frost, &c. Some attention was attracted by a carefully 
and brilliantly painted picture entitled, “Birth of a Pyramid,” 
described as an attempt to realize an Egyptian tradition which 
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realized nothing, and which was hopelessly extravagant in the 
composition, and indeed in the general conception. The chief, 
almost the only, novelties in the exhibition, were the Spanish 
pictures by Mr. Ansdell—*“ Dos Amigos,” and the “Cattle on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir.” 

At the Society of British Artists, the great majority of the 
members might also be blamed for their persistence in painting 
almost the same pictures which they have been exposing to the 
public admiration for years past, and which they will in all 
probability continue to exhibit for years to come. Perhaps, after 
all, the chief fault lies with the public if painters continue year 
after year to represent the same faces, figures, groups, and 
landscapes. Purchasers hearing that this artist is celebrated for 
a certain kind of landscape, or that that one paints children 
admirably, will have nothing but children from the latter, and 
landscapes of a particular kind from the former. It takes some 
time for an artist to make a reputation in any one branch of 
painting ; and, having made it, we may be liberal enough to 
suppose that he keeps to it, not from any lazy love of routine, but 
because his habitual buyers appreciate him in one style, and might 
not like him in another. If this be the case, however, the painter 
who continually repeats himself must be content to be regarded 
as a skilful operative rather than as a true artist. Painters would 
do well, moreover, to consider how much real good, in every re- 
spect, several of their number have done themselves, by suddenly 
changing the scene of their observation, and with it their style. 
The most notable instance of this improvement is to be found in the 
recently mentioned Spanish pictures by Mr. Ansdell, who, before 
his visit to Spain, passed for a confirmed mannerist. At the 
Society of British Artists, several artists of more or less celebrity 
made departures from their accustomed beats, but, we regret to 
say, not with any great success. Thus Mr. Hurlston, the Pall-Mall 
Murillo, instead of painting little boys with large eyes and 
sunny countenances, tried his hand this year at two scenes from 
Hamlet and Othello, both of which were theatrical—and somewhat 
incorrect even in a theatrical point of view. A large historical 
work, by Mr. Salter, illustrated the appeal of Lady Raleigh to 
James the First, after the confiscation of Sir Walter’s estate. 
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The figure of the lady was the best thing in the picture, which 
on the whole was not satisfactory. Mr. J. B. Pyne sent one of 
his delightful but impossible sea views; but, altogether, this 
artist’s “Genoa from the new terrace,” was perhaps the cleverest 
picture in the gallery. The picturesque architecture of the city, the 
variegated groups on the quay, the gulf covered with brilliantly 
painted craft, formed a scene not less seductive because slightly 
unreal. Mr. Pettitt exhibited some carefully executed landscapes ; 
Mr. Bucknar contributed the best of the portraits; and 
numerous pictures of country life might be mentioned, of which a 
few were really meritorious. Altogether, the exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists was interesting, though sadly wanting in 
originality. 

The direction of the National Institution of Fine Arts, fami- 
liarly known to the public as the Portland Gallery, is in the 
hands of “ proprietary members ;” and it is understood that the 
power of accepting or rejecting pictures is exercised far more 
leniently here than at the Royal Academy, the British Institu- 
tion, or the Society of British Artists. The gallery contained 
fewer ambitious works this year than formerly ; but, on the other 
hand, it presented a most satisfactory decrease in the number of 
utter failures. As usual at English, and most other exhibitions, 
the so-called “high art” pictures were the worst; one of the 
highest and worst in the room being the “Cain and Abel” by 
Mr. Underhill. The most popular, and in many respects the 
best, work exhibited, was Mr. Smallfield’s “ Early Lovers,” sug- 
gested by a poem of Hood's, of which we need only quote the 
following lines :— 

Araariart theme 


It was the time of roses— 
We pluck’d them as we pass’d.’ 


The time of roses, “ which never frowned on early lovers yet,” 
was well rendered in this blooming picture. The attitude of the 
boy lingering with one leg over the stile—half willing to go, 
yet thoroughly anxious to stay—the exquisite tenderness of 
the girl’s face, and the calmness and gentle warmth which per- 
vaded all around, rendered this simple little scene highly in- 
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teresting, and almost touching. Mr. Carrick, illustrating some 
lines by Mr. Sheldon Chadwick, had painted a pathetic picture, 
in which a wretched couple were seen on the steps of a magni- 
ficent mansion during a snow-storm, the wife holding in her 
arms her dead child. On the same screen with Mr. Carrick’s 
gloomy picture, was a charming little work by Mr. J. B. Burgess, 
called “Out of Town.” It was simply a pretty girl, of a tho- 
roughly English type of countenance, sitting in a field and 
sketching, while her father lay on the grass, his visage partly 
covered by a white handkerchief. The Spanish picture, by the 
same artist, was quite as good in its way, and of a more ambi- 
tious character than the one we have just mentioned. “ Night,” 
by Mr. J. Edgell Collins, was much admired for the sake of the 
chief figure—a lady—who is supposed to be experiencing the 
sentiment expressed in Sir Philip Sydney's exquisite sonnat, 
* With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the sky!” &c, 
Among the landscapes there was much merit in the Devonshire 
scenes by Mr. H. Moore, and in some of the mountain views by 
Mr. Lauder and Mr. Leader. Two very remarkable paintings 
were Mr. Raven’s “Saintfoin and Clover in Flower,” and 
Mr. Naish’s “ Le Creux Harbour, Sark.” In the “Saintfoin” 
picture the wild-flowers and weeds were painted marvellously, 
but there was a want of unity in the composition. In Mr. 
Naish’s picture, the smooth green sea looked like a slab of 
malachite; but every peDble was painted with precision, the rocks 
were rendered with geological accuracy, and the shells were con- 
chologically true. 

The third annual exhibition of the Society of Female Artists 
presented many encouraging features. There were one hundred 
and fifty exhibitors, all ladies—though the address of one was at 
the University Club, Pall-Mall! The water-colour paintings of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Murray attracted much attention ; there were 
some good copies from the old masters, some fair studies of fruits, 
flowers, ferns, and leaves (Miss Florence Peel’s painting of leaves 
and stones being especially noticeable), and many of the more 
ambitious pictures were at least marked by an attempt at truth- 
fulness; but we cannot say that we discovered any masterpieces 


in the gallery. 
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As to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, the usual contrary 
opinions have been expressed. Some think it the worst that has 
been seen for many years; others say, with justice, that if not 
absolutely good, many of the paintings exhibited are at all events 
full of promise. The truth is, very few of our most celebrated 
artists are represented. Nor have any new painters made their 
appearance this year; but for all this, a considerable number of 
clever pictures are to be found in the gallery, and on the whole, 
the exhibition is, to say the least, eminently interesting. Follow- 
ing the ordinary plan of classification, we shall, in the first place, 
have no trouble in disposing of the pictures in the religious and 
historical styles. In England, we are not much troubled with 
high art, sacred, legendary, or historic. And how many religious 
pictures would be painted in France, if there were no churches 
to adorn—how many mythical ones in Germany, if there were no 
“New Museum” of which to enrich the walls—the whole at the 
expense of government? Without stopping to inquire whether 
and how far government should encourage the production of the 
highest kind of painting, which—in spite of the abuse of the term 
—*high art” properly understood really is, we will simply men- 
tion that the only scriptural picture in the gallery that attracts 
any attention is Mr. Herbert’s “Mary Magdalen approaching 
the Tomb of our Lord.” This is‘a study, but not an un- 
promising one. There is much nobility in the head, though 
the grief expressed in the countenance is not very pro- 
found. The best historical picture is one by E. M. Ward, 
“ Marie Antoinette listening to the Act of Accusation.” It is 
full of dramatic power, and the figures of Fouquier Tinville 
reading the act of accusation, and of the queen listening with an 
abstracted gaze, are well conceived. The colour, too, is better 
than in any of Mr. Ward’s recent works. Mr. Egg’s “ Night 
before Naseby,” has been much praised, especially by the Times, 
which went so far as- to invent a most flattering objection to the 
work, The critic maintained that there was something so 
impressively real in the representation of Cromwell at his devo- 
tions, that on seeing the picture the spectator involuntarily 
started, as though he had intruded upon the privacy of a strong 
man at his prayers! Mr. Ruskin, however, is quite right in 


a 
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assuming, thatthe general effect produced by the picture is one 
of disappointment. Mr. Ruskin accounts for this by remarking, 
that the painter tells us no more than any of us could have 
imagined. The attitude of prayer is certainly well given ; but the 
artist has escaped the most difficult and important portion of 
his task, by placing Cromwell under a deep shadow, so that we 
see nothing, or nearly nothing, of the expression of his face. 
Perhaps the three most interesting pictures in the gallery—at all 
events those which attract most attention—are Mr. Millais’s “Vale 
of Rest,” “Spring,” and the “ First Love of James I. of Scotland.” 
Of the last of these we can soon dispose. It represents a by no means 
pretty girl in a blue dress, holding up to window a half-blown 
rose, which she is, we presume, about to bestow on her invisible 
lover. Of the two other pictures, the most remarkable in the 
general opinion is the “ Vale of Rest.” In the interior of a 
convent garden or cemetery, of which the funereal trees are 
admirably painted, two nuns are seen, of whom one is digging a 
grave; the second, the elder of the two, is sitting on a tomb- 
stone, which apparently has just been removed for the reopening 
of the pit at which the younger sister is working. It cannot 
be denied that this picture is powerfully painted, and that it is 
eminently suggestive. Indeed, it suggests rather too much, for 
every one puts his own interpretation upon it. Mr. Ruskin and 
the majority of critics will have it, that the nun who is operating 
so vigorously with the spade is digging her own grave; others 
take an entirely different view of the matter, and say, that the 
digger, who, though her countenance wears an expression of 
asceticism, is evidently in robust health, is preparing the 
grave for the sister who is seated on the tombstone. “Her 
darkly flushed cheek (that of the digger), with its broken 
lines, and hard spot of deep hectic red”—according to one set 
of critics—“indicates coming death ;” in assertion of which 
view we are reminded that she “rolls her large hollow eyes 
towards the part of the sky which all nations regard as that of 
the resurrection.” Others shrewdly observe, that if a nun were 
known to be dying she would not in any convent be allowed to dig; 
and thereupon conclude that the nun who is calmly sitting down 
is on the point of death—to whom it may again be objected that 
oO 
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an invalid in the last stage of illness would not bepermitted even 
to sit on a cold stone in a damp grave-yard. It seems generally 
agreed that one of the two is to die ; but the painter has certainly 
not expressed this destiny in the face of either. One reason 
given to us for assuming the hopeless state of at least one of 
the sisters, is the supposed fact that one of the clouds in the sky 
resembles a coffin, though the Poloniuses of criticism have also 
discovered all sorts of other resemblances in Mr. Millais’s cloud. 
We decline for our part to attempt an explanation. One thing 
is certain, that the “ Vale of Rest” makes a deep impression on 
all who see it; but, like a symphony by Beethoven, it seems to 
tell to every one a different story; and, as painting cannot express 
the same intensity of feeling, nor cause the same profound reverie 
which it is the province of music to induce, it appears to us 
that a painter falls into a terrible error when he omits to profit 
by the real capabilities of his art, and does not even attempt to 
indicate with precision the meaning of his work. “Spring,” Mr. 
Millais’s second great picture, represents an apple-orchard in full 
bloom. Beneath the trees eight young girls are (as we should 
have thought) sharing some harmless beverage ; but no, they 
are drinking a certain typical kind of curds and whey, which 
(symbolically speaking) is as bitter as death. In the orchard 
there is a wall, and against the wall there lies a scythe. “It 
is on this scythe,” says one of Mr. Millais’s critics, who sees 
further through the wall than any one else, “that much 
of the poetical interest of the picture turns, and in its in- 
troduction the suggestive merit of thought and purpose lies, 
To men not seeking for that feeling and motive which are 
to be expected from the hands and the imaginative power 
of such a painter as Millais, this row of idle and thoughtless 
girls might seem somewhat a subject of vague and unimpressive 
interest ; but if we look deeper we shall find a deeper thought. 
Their countenances are, despite a wild kind of beauty, quite 
hateful for the base and corrupted souls indicated. Here are the 
suggestive semblances of the animal characteristics of the dog, 
the cat, the wolf, and snake: one looks contentious and bitter, 
one sly and false, one cruel and revengeful, one grovelling, 
pitiless, cowardly, and treacherous; one lies heedless and self- 
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contained, the next proud and cold, the next spiteful; one looks 
greedy of low delights—all are sensual. They have turned the 
milk of God’s gift into a sour and bitter gift, and are separated 
from the orchard of natural life by a low but impassable wall. 
For them, then, comes the scythe: they are to be cut off in their 
baseness and idleness of luxury!” 

In spite of the deep significance which abstruse critics discover 
in “Spring,” ordinary spectators see nothing in it but a group 
of young ladies drinking curds and whey, beneath an apple-tree 
in bloom. The young ladies are certainly not so pretty as 
even on strict “ realist” principles, the artist would have been jus- 
tified in making them. As a general rule, among eight well-bred, 
well-dressed English girls, a far larger proportion of beauty would 
be found. The best part of the picture, as far as execution is con- 
cerned, is the apple-tree, of which the blossoms are admirably 
painted. Apple blossoms are evidently in fashion. We have 
already spoken of Mademoiselle Bonheur’s blooming apple- 
tree, and some very fine apple blossoms have been painted 
by Mr. Hughes, in his “ King’s Orchard,” which is intended to 
illustrate, but in fact obscurates, a passage from Browning. 
Equally false, and intentionally so, we are inclined to think, is 
Mr. Windus’s version of the history conveyed in Tennyson’s beau- 
tiful lines :— 

“ If it were thine error, or thy crime, 
I care no longer, being all unblest ; 


Wed whom thon wilt, but I am sick of time, 
And I desire to rest.” 


It never could have occurred to any but to Mr. Windus that 
these lines were the utterance of a deserted woman. 

We have devoted a considerable space, comparatively speak- 
ing, to the chief pictures of the pre-Raphaelites, because, with 
all their affectation and mannerism, there are great poetic 
qualities in the works of most of these artists, and they all 
labour earnestly to produce good pictures—that is to say, as 
far as the execution is concerned. At present, in addition 
to other faults, they appear studiously to cultivate unintelli- 
gibility, than which nothing is more easy to attain. Mr. 
Millais paints two pictures that no one understands, or— 
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which comes to the same thing—that every one understands 
differently ; while Mr. Windus and Mr. Hughes, with a morbid 
love of originality, and a contempt for the obvious which would 
have charmed a “ précieuse” of Louis XIV.’s time, not content 
with being unintelligible themselves, are, as far as in them lies, 
the cause of unintelligibility in the poets they pretend to illus- 
trate. As to the mannerism of these artists, the Saturday 
Review has acutely observed that their peculiarities are like the 
peculiarities of the Quakers—originating in a hatred of received 
conventionalities, and ending in the most remarkable con- 
ventionalism. 

Of the pictures by artists of long-established reputation, one 
of the worst’is Mr. Maclise’s “The Poet to his Wife,” in which 
the poet looks like a pork butcher, and his wife like a host of 
wives and maidens that Mr. Maclise has painted. Mr. Cope has 
sent a very prosaic rendering of the scene in “ Lear,’ where 
Cordelia receives intelligence of her sister's cruel treatment of the 
king. Mr. Egg exhibits “Richelieu and Ann of Austria,” in 
which the colour and composition are especially remarkable. 
Mr. O’Neill’s “ Home Again,” is the pendant of “ Eastward Ho!” 
which was so popular at the exhibition of last year. Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s four pictures are none of them worthy of him: the 
best of the four is “ The Stag in the Water.” A certain number 
of humorous and character pictures have attracted attention. By 
far the best of these is “ Dogberry’s Charge to the Watch,” by 
Mr. Marks; it would be difficult to say whether Mr. Hicks’s 
“Dividend Day at the Bank,” or Mr. Barrett’s “ Gretna Green,” 
is the worst. Among the pictures of domestic interest, the first 
place must be assigned to Mr. Solomon’s “ Not Guilty,” which 
completes the story of “ Waiting for the Verdict.” Mr. Hook’s 
marine pictures, especially his “ Luff Boy” (369), are admirable. 
Mr. Philip’s Spanish pictures are less interesting than usual, but 
the figures in his “ Huff” are marvellously painted. 

The landscapes by Lee, Stanfield, Roberts, Sinnall, Bod- 
dington, &c., are exactly like all the other landscapes exhibited by 
those gentlemen for years past. The best landscape in the exhi- 
bition in many respects, and certainly the most remarkable, is Mr. 
Brett’s “ Val d’Aosto,” said to have been painted for Mr. Ruskin, 
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who reported of it very happily in his notes, that if any one’ 
unwilling or unable to travel, “wishes to know what a Pied- 
montese valley is like in July, there it is for him.” Of the 
portraits, Mr, Grant’s “ Earl of Derby,” Mr. Richmond's “ Dean 
Trench,” and Mr. Frith’s “Charles Dickens in his Study,” seem 
to us the best. 

Of the two Water Colour Societies it is difficult to say 
which displays the greatest amount of mannerism and self- 
repetition—redeemed in most cases by great cleverness of execu- 
tion, and especially by brilliant colouring. At “the New,” Mr. 
Corbould’s “Dream of Fair Women,” though badly conceived, 
is remarkable for delicacy, and for a certain kind of power. Mr. 
Haghe’s “ Emeute at Louvain,” is finely and solidly: painted, and 
is perhaps the best work in the exhibition, At the Old Water- 
Colour Society, Mr. Burton’s “ Widow of Wohlm” is one of the 
most noticeable of the figure paintings, for its sentim¢ht, as well 
as for its general execution. One of the most vigorous and 
truthful pictures in the room, is Mr. Duncan’s “ Lifeboat ;” 
but the most ambitious and also the most meritorious performance 
in the collection, is Mr. Newton’s “ First Approach of Winter,” 
at Inverlochy Castle, Inverness-shire—painted, it would appear, 
in accordance with Mr. Ruskin’s suggestions last year, that “if 
Mr. Newton would paint Ben-Nevis, in every possible point of 
view, he would confer a great service upon art.” This year, 
however, far from repeating the eulogiums which he bestowed on 
Mr. Newton’s “ Ben-Nevis at Sunset,” the great critic tells us that 
we get no more in his picture than we might get from a photo- 
graph. It is true that the painting is marked by an almost 
photographic truthfulness ; but there is life in the scene, and a 
look of power in the performance, which is naturally wanting in 
all representations effected by means of machinery. 





Music AND MUSICIANS. 


Ir was in 1829 that M. Fetis, the musical historian and 
critic, and now the chief of the Brussels Conservatory, published a 
report in the Révue Musicale of Paris, and stated therein that 
the English government granted no protection to music, resting 
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content with the negative merit of imposing no useless restraints 
thereon, but at the same time maintaining no schaol at the 
expense of the country, the cathedrals in fact being the only 
educational establishments. True, adds the learned writer, there 
is a Conservatory by subscription, and royalty is the patron there- 
of, but without affording substantial succour. M. Fetis concluded 
the report with the observation, “The London Royal Academy of 
Music might be productive of the most happy effects in regard 
to English music, provided the government were to grant such 
assistance as to enable instruction to be given gratuitously.” It 
is thirty years since M. Fetis penned the above ; but it is only the 
other day that a renewed attempt was made to bring about the 
recognition of music amongst the arts. The Society of Arts, 
through Mr. H. F. Chorley, has not only taken up the question, 
* but, following in the wake of the French government, has also 
endeavoured to establish for this country the “normal diapason” 
or “uniform musical pitch.” Professors and amateurs have 
reason to be grateful to the Society of Arts for the musical move- 
ments it has made; but it is to be regretted that a little more 
caution has not been exercised in the attempt. It was, to say the 
least, highly indiscreet and precipitate for the council to essay 
the carrying of the uniform pitch at a limited meeting of musical 
authorities and connoisseurs. To jump at once to the conclusions 
of the report of the Parisian Commission, without a thorough 
investigation of the facts, was not at all complimentary to our 
mathematicians and musicians; but as the coup d'art was defeated, 
and a committee has been formed to report as to the future 
diapason, little more need now be said. The question is, how- 
ever, not quite so easily disposed of as the council conceived. Every 
body agrees as to the expediency of securing uniformity, if 
uniformity can be accomplished. But how is it to be attained ? 
No conductor of any performance will care much about a mere 
expression of an opinion, even if it be confirmatory of the French 
standard, eight hundred and seventy vibrations a second. Our 
secretaries of state cannot issue a decree like M. Achille Fould, 
financier and turfite, to make the diapason absolute, and to 
cause all the instruments to be started after being verified by 
the state tuning-fork. Not even the reverence we bear to 
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Handel, would induce his most fanatic votaries to go back to his 
pitch, as exemplified by the fork alleged to have been used by 
him, Will the cathedral deans and chapters go to the expense of 
altering their organs? Will the musical instrument-makers, 
especially the military manufacturers, sacrifice their wood and 
brass, and exchange old lamps for new? Is it supposed for a moment 
that Auber, Berlioz, Halevy, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Ambrose 
Thomas, all composers who have more or less taxed the modern 
voices, will abandon brilliancy for uniformity? Will vocal 
writers cease to write for the composers of the day, however 
extraordinary the extent of voice may be? Is the consideration 
of the difference in the timbre of the human organ, as exemplified 
in the varying qualities of the races in Germany, Italy, France, 
and England to be overlooked? We have every confidence in 
the committee nominated at the Society of Arts; but it is very 
doubtful whether they will be enabled, even if they come to the 
conclusion that the present pitch, high as it is, shall né further go, 
to carry out any resolution as an invariable regulation for the 
lowering of the diapason, which in the country will have to find 
its own level with the anathema of fatigued vecalists, who find it 
so difficult to sing the music of their young days. The other 
musical revolution of the Society of Arts stands on much more 
reasonable and practical grounds. Mr. Chorley’s paper was only 
drawn up, as might have been expected, from the knowledge, 
taste, and experience of the writer, whose criticisms, however 
differed from at times, must be recogniged as dictated in an 
independent and impartial "spirit, rarely to be met with in 
modern musical literature. Agreeing fully with Mr. Chorley, that 
music in England ought not to be recognized on the basis of 
merely “barren sufferance, or of indirect enthusiasm ;” that the 
time has arrived when the state should throw its shield over art 
and the exponents thereof—it is to be regretted that the paper 
should have ignored the former exertions of many amateurs to 
secure the recognition, and should also have contained an attack 
upon the Royal Academy of Music, which the latter institution 
does not deserve. Mr. Chorley complains of the capricious basis 
on which the structure stands, and of the peculiarities of its 
organization. But whose fault is this? The origin and progress 
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of the Royal Academy are well-known facts, but they seem to 
have escaped the writer’s memory altogether. The first 
proposal emanated in 1822 from Lord Burghersh, the present 
Earl of Westmorland, the last almost of aristocratic amateurs, 
as in these days it is the female branches of the aristo- 
eracy alone, who study music. Up to 1822, every attempt to 
establish an educational establishment, based on the systems 
of the continent conservatories, had failed. The Royal Academy of 
Music, founded in 1720, which existed for several years, was for 
the purpose of supporting the Italian opera-house. Dr. Burney’s 
scheme in 1774, to associate an academy with the Foundling 
Hospital, was of course a miserable failure ; just as the attempt 
now making to establish the Handel Choral Society, in connection 
with the same institution, will ultimately fail, as it has begun with 
giving works by other composers. Some project, as a rider to the 
Philharmonic Society, fell to the ground; but the Royal Academy 
of Music has, at all events, existed thirty-seven years, and has 
effected material advantages for music in this country. If it 
were only for feeding our orchestras and provincial towns with 
efficient players and teachers, sufficient good has been achieved ; 
but the Academy has produced some first-rate composers, 
executants, and singers, although the institution does not yearly 
turn out Mozarts, Mendelssohns, and Beethovens. We are not 
aware that the conservatories of Paris and Milan are more 
successful in this respect. We are not congnizant of the array of 
genius which Germany annually displays at the various schools. 
Have we not seen the Laureats encored year after year? Where 
are they? Where are their works? The schools cannot create 
genius. The English students, if they think proper, can acquire 
at our Royal Academy theory and practice. Have they the 
same perseverance as foreign pupils? Is the general education 
in the country sufficiently preparatory before aspirants for musical 
honours resort to the Academy? Mr. Chorley protests against the 
system of deputies and subordinates in tuition. It is no doubt open 
to objection, but what causes this? The want of funds to support 
the Academy. It has been always a struggling institution, because 
it has to depend exclusively on private support. So long as it has 
existed, it has, however, had the pick of the profession as teachers, 
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although the funds have been collected from individual liberality, 
public performances at theatres, balls, dinners, and concerts. So 
far back as 1824, Lord Burghersh solicited the minister of the time, 
Lord Liverpool, to grant, at least, the rent of the house in 
Tenterden-street ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom 
the Premier consulted, was inexorable in the refusal to recommend 
any grant of money. Lord Burghersh in his letter pointedly 
remarked that the government aid would enable music to take 
root in England, and attain the perfection it had reached in other 
nations, In 1825 his Lordship renewed his application to Lord 
Liverpool, “to enable the genius of the country to compete with 
foreigners, and thus to place the musical talents, so generally to 
be met with throughout the British empire, in a situation to divide, 
with the numerous professors from abroad, the enormous sums 
of money yearly expended in this country for the enjoyment of 
music. Lord Burghersh asked from the governfhent a building 
free of all charge, in order to consolidate the Academy, being onlya 
similar indulgence to the one granted for the eneouragement of the 
sister art of painting. Lord Liverpool eventually gave, on the part 
of the government, the expense of the charter granted by George IV. 
in 1826, namely the sum of £300. We believe this to be the only 
amount on record of money advanced for musical purposes ; so 
at all events the precedent exists. Lord Liverpool, in communi- 
cating this concession to Lord Westmorland, remarks—“ The 
National Gallery for pictures and statues stands upon quite a 
different footing. The pictures are visible and solid wealth (if 
discreetly purchased), as little variable in their value in the 
course of years, as lands, funds, or any other property. The 
public can, at all times, estimate their value, and the only loss is 
that attendant upon all dead property—that of interest.” Lord 
Liverpool’s logic is curious. He seemed to have an odd notion 
of the labours of Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart— 
Mendelssohn was before his time. A score may not be visible, 
but it is audible; and how much has the “ Messiah ” brought for 
charity? Is not the music of a country solid wealth? Is not a 
nation known by its songs? Are the paintings in the National 
Gallery more soothing and civilizing than the solemn strains of 
sacred music, whether heard in the Cathedral or at Exeter Hall ? 
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If interest be lost on the dead property of pictures in the National 
Gallery, it is never sacrificed in the works of the musical master 
minds; the interest therein is always increasing. By the 
Handel commemoration in 1834, the Academy obtained a fund 
which the government denied—namely £2250 —with which four 
scholarships were founded. 

In thus endeavouring to render justice to the good actually 
achieved by the Royal Academy of Music, and in acknowledging 
the untiring efforts of many noblemen and gentlemen who have 
carried the institution through so many difficulties, we quite agree 
with Mr. Chorley, that there is vast room for improvement in the 
system of instruction ; but, before the Academy is annihilated, we 
must ask if the destroyers are prepared with a substitute? Stu- 
dents who went abroad, after fagging for years in Tenterden 
Street, do so more for the say of the thing, than for any substan- 
tial benefit they gain by the change. It is more fashionable to 
say Mr. A—— has studied in Italy and in Germany than in 
Hanover Square, just as so many foreign teachers are preferred 
to the infinitely better musicians to be found at home. Is a 
singing-master who is “ up” in Verdi, to be preferred to the pro- 
fessor who has Handel's oratorios and Mozart’s operas in his 
brain? Mr. Chorley refers to the travelling scholarships of the 
Paris Conservatoire. Has he read Berlioz’s description of the 
education acquired in that famed school? Endow and enlarge 
the Royal Academy—let it have permanent funds—let it be what 
its founders proposed it should be, and we should require no 
travelling scholarships. Mr, Chorley calls for court patronage, 
and for a national commission for music. For the latter we vote 
emphatically ; for the former the lack of court support to music 
cannot be complained of. We hope the question issued at the 
Society of Arts will not end in Mr. Chorley’s paper, but that it 
will be followed up by representations to the legislature, the 
sooner the better. Let the parliament take cognizance of the 
Royal Academy charter, and exercise an influence in the manage- 
ment ; the next step to our minds would be the formation of a 
national opera, and grants to schools in the ‘provinces, for the 
cultivation and practice of sacred music. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Chorley for the first step. 
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Tue ITaLiAN Operas.—Addison, who wondered why our 
“ forefathers sat together like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, hearing whole plays in a tongue they did not under- 
stand,” would be still more astonished if he could rise from his 
grave and attend Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres in one 
night, and hear Sarolta at the one, and Penco in the other, in the 
naughty woman. Two “Traviatas,” two “Trovatores,” two “Don 
Giovannis,” two “ Huguenots,” two “ Giuramentos,” at the patent 
houses! Shades of Davenant and Killigrew—ghost of Garrick— 
spectre of Siddons—kelpie of Kemble, arise! Not one great theatre 
left to the drama, and only one consecrated to the spectacle of 
Shakespeare ; Kean the younger achieving with a mise en scdne 
what the Kean accomplished with his genius, in expounding the 
poet’s imagery. It was hoped that the fall of the Lumley lyric 
dynasty at her Majesty’s theatre would have left the conqueror 
Mr. Gye sole master of the operatic field. His long struggle to 
maintain his establishment at the height of Eurepean opera- 
houses, the fire which in one night had apparently destroyed his 
fortune, his gallant rally at the Lyceum, his final endeavours to 
erect a new and splendid edifice, were all points in his favour, 
entitling him to sympathy and support ; but opposition suddenly 
sprung up in a quarter the least expected. In 1858, Mr. E. T. 
Smith, whose eccentric management of the once classic Drury 
Lane is so well known—the stage strategy consisting in the 
annual production of a costly pantomime, the profits of which 
covered the losses caused by the remainder of the year—indulged 
in the freak of a shilling Italian opera. He produced some 
thirteen operas in about three months, with two or three 
really distinguished artists, some of the oddest seconds or 
thirds ever assembled, with a band and chorus of indescribable 
drollery, and a combination of scenic and dress effects 
irresistibly ludicrous ; but, as he stated in his valedictory address, 
he “had furnished amusement to the working classes of the com- 
munity,” and, added the excited manager—“ You shall again have 
Italian opera of a high class at one shilling, and one shilling and 
sixpence, equal to what you must pay a guinea to hear elsewhere. 
I have not had a subscription list headed by Lord Tom Noddy ; 
but you have a subscription list supported by yourselves, and 
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capable of sustaining one who has worked for what he has 
obtained.” Now these words, which we have cited in their origi- 
nal purity, were spoken in July, 1858. If the shilling season had 
been so profitable, surely Mr. E. T. Smith might have been con- 
tented with his glory ; but in March, 1859, Mr. Smith issued his 
programme for the season. Badiali and Madlle. Vaneri excepted, 
his troupe of 1858 disappeared, and the names of Madlle. Titiens, 
Madlle. Sarolta, Madlle. E. Branbilla, Madlle. Lemaire, Madlle. 
Guarducci, Madlle. Victoire Balfe, Giuglini, Mongini, Ludovico 
Graziani (tenor), Graziani (baritone), Fagotti, Castelli, Marini, 
&c., figured. Benedict’s name was appended as conductor, and 
several members of the band and chorus of Mr. Lumley’s dispersed 
forces were added. But the feature of the programme was in 
the old works, which were unblushingly put forward as “capable 
of representation at a few hours’ notice,” and in the novelties to 
be produced. We publish the list as a curiosity —“ La Favorita,” 
“ Lucia,” “ Don Pasquale,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Linda” of Doni- 
zetti, “ Rigoletto,” “ Ernani,” “ Traviata,” and “Trovatore” of 
Verdi ; “ Norma,” “ Puritani,” and “Sonnambula” of Bellini; 
“ 1] Barbiere,” “Otello” of Rossini ; “ Don Giovanni” of Mozart ; 
and “Gli Ugonotti” of Meyerbeer. Here are sixteen operas of the 
repertoire, Mr. Smith, in his address, having only specified thirteen 


‘as his labour of 1858. But this is not all. The prospectus pro- 


mised five out of at least the following ten novelties :—Verdi’s 
“Macbeth,” and “I Vespri Sicilioni,” Rossini’s “ Guglielmo 
Tell,” and “ Gazza Ladra,” Mercadante’s “ Giuramento,” Flotow’s 
“ Marta,” Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” Gluck’s “ Armida,” and 
Petrella’s “Tone, or Ultimo Giorno di Pompeii.” No human 
being, at all acquainted with the twenty-six works just enumerated, 
for one moment attached the slightest credit to these pledges in the 
prospectus. The thing was known to be an impossibility, but as Mr. 
Smith, in the dozen addresses he has issued since his original pro- 
gramme, constantly refers to the fulfilment of his pledges, let us 
record what he has done. We write towards the third week in 
June, and he has, out of the ten operas, produced “I] Giuramento,” 
and out of the sixteen we have had the “ Favorita,” “Trovatore,”’ 
“Sonnambula,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” “Il Barbiere,” “Gli Ugonotti,” 
“Lucia,” “Don Giovanni,” “Rigoletto,” and the “Traviata.” 
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Although Made. Borghi Mamo’s negotiation hasnotended in her ap- 
pearance, Mr Smith, despite of the enormous attraction of Titiens, 
Guarducci, Sarolta and Weiser, Giuglini and Mongini, engaged 
Piccolomini and Signor Belart, the Spanish tenor. His basses, 
Marini, Fagotti, and Castelli, have been strengthened by Vialetti. 
Thus, after the triumphs duly recorded by certain journals, and 
the overflowing houses referred to in the bills, at the end of June, 
the “unrivalled” troupe is compelled to be reinforced. The 
Vice-Chancellor restored Graziani, the baritone, to Mr. Gye, 
from whom he had been inveigled, accompanying the injunc- 
tion with commentaries on the good faith of the singer and his 
tempter, Mr. Smith, which it is hoped will be a beacon for 
the future ; the damages and costs payable byethe offenders per- 
haps weighing more in the scale than the vice-chancellor’s moral 
lecture. Our public amusements are of great social importance ; 
it is essential that the management thereof should fall in the 
hands of directors whose announcements can be credited. Mr. 
Lumley’s reckless policy of disregarding his stage, and of 
looking only to the influences in front of the curtain, came 
to a disastrous end. Inordinate puffery and indiscreet jour- 
nalism destroyed her Majesty’s theatre. After the Covent 
Garden fire there was yet a chance of redemption for Mr, Lum- 
ley; but, like the Bourbons, “he had learnt nothing, and he had 
forgotten nothing,” and the debris of the once great and fashion- 
able Italian opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre fell into the hands of 
Lord Ward ; whilst the chief singers, bound to Mr. Lumley, fell 
to the lot of Mr. E. T. Smith, whose shilling opera for the work- 
ing classes has been superseded by old playhouse pieces, and half- 
guinea stalls for such “ Lord Tom Noddys” as would not pay 
the Covent Garden tariff The general public, in fact, has 
gained little or nothing by a Drury Lane Italian opera; for the 
amphitheatre stalls and seats at Covent Garden are as cheap and 
are more commodious than the dress and upper circles and pit at 
Drury Lane. The pretext of a southern opera for the masses has 
exploded. One of two things—it must be so bad as to exclude the 
connoisseurs, or so dear that the masses cannot afford to pay. A 
word or two as to the performances. “ During the last five months, 
agents, especially and exclusively engaged for that purpose, have 
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visited every continental city of musical note in search of first-class 
lyric and terpsichorean talents.” So says Mr. Smith in the poetic 
programme in whic! he has so largely drawn on his imagination 
for his facts. As we never stop the ballet at any house except in 
Paris, we know nothing of Mr. Smith’s dancers ; but as for his 
singers, we should like to know the names of his agents who 
engaged the raw recruits. Guarducci alone is a success of 
the new-comers. She has a southern sympathetic voice—she has 
élan—and she has, if she subdues herself, a brilliant future. 
She did not sing in the “Giuramento,” like the Brambilla, 
although the latter had no voice ; but she sang charmingly in the 
Rosina, forcibly in the “ Favorita.” What a magnificent voice! 
says every one of Mongini; what a wretched singer! is added in 
the same breath. The verdict cannot be questioned. In Paris 
as well as in London the same criticism has been arrived at, and 
Giuglini, who drawls more than ever, keeps his position, with not 
a tithe of the physical gifts of Mongini' Weiser, Sarolta, 
Brambilla, Lemaire, La Graziani, may be dismissed as failures, 
more or less, Fagotti and Castelli are coarse utilities, and 
Badiali is the wreck of a once great artist. Madlle. Balfe has 
disappointed the expectations of those who watched her debut at 
the Lyceum. It is the same faultless method—it is undoubtedly 
finished vocalization ; but it is apprehended her powers will be 
better devoted to the concert-room than to the stage. Titien’s 
glorious voice rings through the house in the “ Don Giovanni,” 
the “Trovatore,” the “ Huguenots,” and the “Lucrezia,” but 
the style is too thoroughly German to charm ears habituated to 
the Italian school. Benedict and Arditi, both good musicians in 
their way, have little chance of distinction on the plan of having 
six performances per week. The chorus and band being esta- 
blished on the most economical basis, contain too few good artistes 
to help much towards a perfect ensemble. It is, in fact, the 
execution of a fourth-rate establishment, at which the rough 
predominates over the smooth, the precarious and unexpected 
over the steady and finished. What other result can be expected 
with a company singing together for the first time, and with no 
time given for rehearsals? Whether a second establishment for 
Italian opera is really required is a disputed question. There are 
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those who, judging from Mr. Lumley’s career, assert that one 
director alone in London will never be a sufficient guarantee to 
secure the engagement of first-rate continental talent. It is 
affirmed that Mr. Gye does not exhibit sufficient alacrity in the 
importation of new artistes, and that he allows undeniable ability 
and promise to slip through his fingers. Looking at the list of 
singers engaged at the Royal Italian Opera since he has assumed 
the direction, and at the names of the vocalists who have 
appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre and at Drury Lane, we think 
the criticism is not altogether well-founded. Whilst Grisi is still 
princess of the lyric stage, of what use would have been Titiens? 
Whilst poor Bosio was living it would have been folly to place a 
rival at her side, if any could have been found. With Mario, 
Gardoni, Tamberlik, Graziani, and Ronconi, where were their 
substitutes? An Italian basso might certainly be obtained. 
But Didiee has worked up to the culminating point of a popular 
contralto. When poor Bosio died, Mr. Gye engaged Madame 
Penco, an artiste who, in Madrid and Paris, has acquired a high 
reputation, and Made. Miolan Carvalho, for Meyerbeer’s forth- 
coming opera, “ Le Pardon de Ploermel.” Now, in the former he 
has the most accomplished singer Italy can produce, and in the 
latter he has the most incomparable vocalist France has ever 
produced. More than this, he has acquired the services of the 
best débutante out for years—Madlle. Lotti. Of this young and 
thoroughly dramatic singer, making every allowance for imperfect 
execution, and a vvice which, although powerful, is not of the 
most sympathetic quality, we entertain the highest expectations 
Surely, then, the reproach that Mr. Gye is idle in the search of 
new talent in the season, is at all events erroneously made. As 
regards new works, or revival of old ones, there is much to be 
stated on both sides. Verdi’s star is yet in the ascendant in 
Italy ; Meyerbeer still reigns supreme in France and Germany ; 
but in Paris there is a rising writer, one not unknown here, who 
was opposed by faction, but who still advances. We allude to 
M. Gounod. We heard his “Faust” recently at the Theatre 
Lyrique. It is a masterpiece. The poem is by no means well 
set ; the leading artistes are but indifferent, save Made. Miolan 
Carvalho’s Marguerite, the most poetic of dramatic creations, and 
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the most accomplished of musical execution. M. Fetis remarked 
recently— When Meyerbeer dies, Gounod is the composer who, 
for the next quarter of a century, will sustain lyric art in Europe.” 
We endorse this opinion as regards living musicians, Gounod 
“est ’homme de la situation.” An English version is threat- 
ened of “Faust.” We fear it will be a failure, for it will be 
massacred: it requires a first-rate orchestra and chorus. There 
is to be an English version of Meyerbeer’s “Pardon,” to our 
minds the finest and most complete work he has yet given to the 
world, although there are but three parts, and the chorus is but a 
secondary agency in the drama. Now, there is but one English 
singer who can do justice to the heroine’s music, and that is 
Louisa Pyne. . But the baritone part, who is to do that? Mr. 
Gye found a difficulty to supply the place of M. Faure, the 
original Hoel, in Paris. He first chose De Bassini, and now it is 
Graziani. The latter has a fine voice, but he is no artist; the 
former has not much voice, but he is a musician. Jules Stock- 
hausen would sing the music to perfection, but he has much to 
learn as an actor. Next season, supposing M. Costa’s attention 
is not distracted by festivals at the Crystal Palace, revivals will 
be looked for, but the time is short for rehearsals, and every new- 
comer in a troupe disturbs a previous ensemble. The Italian 
opera concerts at Sydenham interfere also with the Covent 
Garden novelties. Perhaps Mr. Gye may be able to give these 
materials at his own conservatory adjoining the theatre. Only 
conceive the southern singers amongst flowers and plants ! 


CoNCERTS OF THE SEASON.—The London concert season has 
been bountiful in quantity, if not remarkable in quality. There 
has been a rush of virtuosos from all sides, but the illustrations are 
few and far between. Rubinstein, the Russian pianist and com- 
poser, ranks first in the list of celebrities; that he is the most mas- 
terly executant of the day, ao amount of opposition from professional 
criticism can get rid of the fact. He is the successor of Liszt, im- 
measurably distancing all players, home or foreign. Whether as 
regards manual dexterity, vigour, brilliancy, and delicacy, he is 
without a rival. His style is large, grand, and elevated, whether in 
music of the romantic or classic school. He has all the charm of 
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Thalberg’s touch, and all the fiery impetuosity of Liszt. Rubin- 
stein, in the gradations of tone to be produced from the notes, 
cannot be approached. His readings of the various masters are 
his own, for it is the province of genius to assert its own supre- 
macy. To dictate to Rubinstein how he should interpret any work, 
would be simply an impertinence. It is his province to think for 
himself, to act for himself. As Kean (the elder), as Rachel, as 
Siddons, as Ristori, made the characters they represented their 
own, so does Rubinstein vitalize the composition he executes, and 
imparts his own ideality. Traditions to such a player can be 
nothing—dictators, absurd. He has a right to make the same 
reply as Beethoven did: “Who says it is wrong? I, Beethoven, 
say it is right.” This is the proud privilege of exceptional minds, 
of original thinkers, of daring innovators. Whether Rubinstein 
will attain a high standing as a composer, is a vexed question. 
We have heard a symphony, two pianoforte concertos, and 
chamber compositions from his pen. There is the same gourage 
in his conceptions as in his execution. He is an intellect strug- 
gling for originality, and the vigour is paramount, if the melodic 
inspirations be not altogether so frequent as the ear could desire ; 
but there are fresh and lofty ideas, new modes of instrumental 
treatment, a facility in making his orchestra go, which lead to the 
confident hope that time and a chastened style may place him in 
the rauk he is aspiring to. Rubinstein is no ordinary musician, 
and the world of London art thinks so. Even his most inveterate 
opponents find a fascination about his playing and composition, 
which force them to follow his doings. He cannot be ignored, no 
more than he can be written down. We shall hear more of him 
as an executant; he is the age’s marvel in manipulation. The 
“ Réunion des Arts,” at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, has 
found a formidable rival in the Musical Society of London, which, 
although only established in April, 1858, has rapidly sprung into 
success and notoriety. Although it is not chartered, the new 
society has its council, fellows, and associates, and the number of 
professional and non-professional members is nearly a thousand. 
Four concerts under the direction of Mr. Mellon, the best English 
conductor, have been given, besides a conversazione at St. James’s 
Hall. The mistake in this last gathering, was in making it a 
P 
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formal musical soirée. It was an error to exbibit also a brass 
instrumental trophy; brass is predominant enough already in 
modern music. The President should receive the company on 
entering the room, and the council dispense with wearing favours. 
Let the Musical Society study the usages of the scientific bodies, 
and not display so much of “shop” influences. We trust that 
the attempt at organization of the amateurs and artists, may prove 
a permanent success. Good may arise out of it. 

There is another project afloat, namely, the establishment of 
the Handel .College for the orphans of musicians of all class 
British, or who have been resident in Great Britain. This system 
is to be an extension of the Royal Society of Musicians, and the 
Royal Society of Female Musicians. A plot of ground has been 
given gratuitously, and Mr. Owen Jones will act as honorary 
architect. The committee of the Vocal Association, whose con- 
certs this season have been interesting, have undertaken the 
management, with a number of noblemen and gentlemen. 

One remarkable feature in the present season has been the 
series of popular Monday concerts, given at St. James’s Hall. 
The schemes have included chamber compositions of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Weber, &c.; and it has been an 
interesting fact, that large and miscellaneous audiences, at the 
cheapest prices, have congregated and applauded the works of 
the great masters, a proof that the severe school can be appreciated 
by the masses as by aristocratic amateurs, who, by the way, 
seem to be on the increase at the Musical Union, under Mr. Ella’s 
able direction. It is here the place, in a notice of musical pro- 
gress, to refer to the variety and attraction of the programmes at 
the Saturday Crystal Palace concerts, under the direction of 
Herr Manns. The six thousand voices of the Metropolitan 
Schools’ Choral Society were heard in the Glass Palace to great 
advantage recently, under the direction of Mr. Manns. The 
Philharmonic concerts, conducted by Dr. Sterndale Bennett, 
despite of opposition, some of which reflects no eredit on the 
speculative professors, maintain their ground ; and symphonies, even 
with a reduced number of stringed instruments, are still heard 
with greater gusto at the Hanover Square Rooms than else- 
where. Miss Arabella Goddard’s pianoforte matinées and soirées 
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have been out of the common order; first, on account of the 
variety of schools of the works performed; and, secondly, on 
account of the great care and preparation evinced by this accom- 
plished pianiste. Sacred music at Exeter Hall completed another 
successful season with Costa’s “ Eli,” a work which maintains its 
ground, and the rehearing of which confirms the fiat of the 
Birmingham amateurs, who so enthusiastically accepted the first 
oratorio of their conductor. Mr. Leslie’s Choir, the English Glee 
and Madrigal Union, the London Glee and Madrigal Union, and 
Mr. W. Rea’s Polyhymnian Choir, amply prove that we have an 
English school of music, and worthy exponents thereof. The 
concerts of individual artists would fill an octavo if noticed at 
length. The names of the following professors will be a guaran- 
tee of the interest attached to their schemes: Benedict, Herr 
Pauer, Ferrari, Joachim, Charles Hallé, Miss Dolby, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Balfe, Made. Schumann, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Miss Leffler, 
Mr. Hullah, Mr. Boleyne Reeves, Mr. Cusins, Mr. R. Blaygrove, &. 
Of foreign stars, Joachim, M. Wieniawski, as violinists ; Leopold 
de Meyer, pianist, Madlle. Moesner, harpist ; Madlle. Artot, voca- 
list ; Herr Reichardt, M. Jules Lefort, may be specified. 

Must we add, by way of finale, that another attempt has failed 
at the St. James’s Theatre, to found an English opera based on the 
attraction of Spanish dancers! The work of a really very clever 
composer has been sacrificed by inefficient orchestral and choral 
appliances. 

This is the age of spasms and monstrosities, and music is no 
exception. The present attempt to make three months of music 
in the metropolis pay for the remaining three-quarters of a year, 
causes the hurry and confusion so prejudicial to the calm con- 
sideration of art and its development. So long as the late dinner 
hours and the limits of a season between Easter and grouse- 
shooting exist, there will be no remedy. There are promises of 
two English opera-houses this winter ; and, bad as things may be 
for nine months, there are still quiet moments of enjoyment far 
preferable even to the highly-spiced food of the regular musical 
season. Is it not strange that a public exhibition can only be 
found in London for three months? 
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Toe Hanpet FestrvAL.—It was in October, 1856, that 
Mr. Bowley, the hon. treasurer to the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
published a letter to the members, announcing the details of a 
grand musical celebration in commemoration of Handel. The 
event arose naturally out of the Westminster Abbey Festival 
of 1834, and out of the extraordinary progress made in the render- 
ing of oratorios by the body of amateurs, organized since 
1832 for the practice of sacred music. From June, 1836, to 
June, 1856, three hundred and forty-four performances had 
been given by the society, and it was resolved to turn its 
resources and experiences to a combined effort, with provincial 
assistance, to do especial honour to Handel in the great Cen- 
tral Transept of the Crystal Palace, but exercising proper 
caution for the enormous experiment. It was decided that the 
meeting of 1857 should be regarded in the light of a rehearsal, 
prior to the gigantic gathering of 1859. The essay in 1857 was 
a great success ; the realization in 1859 has been a transcendent 
triumph. In 1857 the number and distribution of the orchestra 
were in all about three hundred stringed instruments, and ninety 
wind and percussion—three hundred and ninety total. In 
1859 there were three hundred and sixty-two stringed, and one 
hundred wind and percussion—four hundred and sixty-two in 
all; but the experience of 1857 suggested to Costa the following 
alterations and additions in the distribution of the executive 
instrumental body :— 


1857. 1859. 1857. 1859. 
Brass. 
First violins .........0+ 76 92 TD ncisasitenntidercensece 12 12 
Second do. .......--eeveee 74 90 Trumpets, Cornet......... 12 12 
ae 50 60 Trombones ...,.....-.s0000 9 9 
Violoncellos ............ 50 60 Ophicleides............0.++ 3 3 
Double basses ......... 50 60 Contra-Bass Bombardons 2 2 
Total Stringed... 300 362 38 38 
Woon. 
ea 9 10 i = 
GON wescscencensecsemsene 9 10 PERcussion. 
Clarionets .......0....... 9 10 Monster drum ............ 1 1 
Bassons,.....+.+.00+00008 9 10 BIER. caneniinnseteecetsven 2 7 
Serpents .....ceeereeraeee 7 8 Side drums ........s000++ 6 6 
Total Wood ...... 43 48 9 14 
34340 Grand Totals... 390 462 





It will be seen, from the above summary, that the great increase 
was judiciously made by the conductor in the stringed. 
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As regards the choral forces, the total in 1857 were about two» 
thousand voices, and on this occasion were nearly two thousand 
seven hundred. The orchestra in 1857 was one hundred and 
sixty-eight feet in width ; in 1859 it was two hundred and sixteen 
feet wide. In 1857 the rehearsals went over a period of six 
months; in 1859 they extended over nearly two years, the 
metropolitan and provincial choirs having never ceased their 
practice. The scrutiny this time, as regards players and singers, 
was infinitely more severe, and the effective power was con- 
sequently vastly increased. The organ, erected expressly in 
1857 by Gray and Davison, was also strengthened in 1859 
by several additions, chiefly unison stops, and, to add to the 
substratum of solid sound, Distin manufactured three gigantic 
steel kettle-drums, and the bombardons at the meetings were 
in the lowest depths in 1857—deeper still in 1859. The 
days of the Festival in 1857 were the 15th, 47th, and 19th 
of June; in 1859, the 20th, 22nd, and 24th of June. In 1857, 
the oratorios were the “ Messiah” (Monday), “ Judas Maccabeus,” 
and the 100th Psalm (Wednesday), and “Israel in Egypt” 
(Friday). In 1859, the selections were the “ Messiah ” (Monday), 
the “Dettingen Te Deum,” and gleanings from “ Belshazzar,” 
“Saul,” “Samson,” and “Judas Maccabeus”” The principal 
singers in 1857 were Madlle. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Madlle. 
Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, 
and Herr Formes. In 1859, Madlle. C. Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Madlle. Rudersdorff, Madlle. Lemmens Sherrington, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti. The organist in 1857 
and 1859 was Mr. Brownsmith, and the conductor, of course, Costa, 
Mr. Ferguson was the manager of the Crystal Palace in 1857, and 
Mr. Bowley in 1859. Mr. Grove was the active secretary at 
both meetings. 

The festival in 1857 was a great financial success ; this one has 
been still more so. Before this meeting commenced, a larger 
sum was taken than the total receipts of 1857, and the outlay 
cannot be much larger. The war, therefore, has not affected this 
homage to Handel, and an extension of support has been derived 
from the issue of tickets at five shillings for the non-reserved seats 
in the north and south naves, the projection of the present 
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orchestra affording to this class of visiters ample opportunities ‘of 
seeing as well as of hearing the principals and band chorus. The 
removal of the orchestra for the Royal Italian Opera (Covent 
Garden) concerts, and the erection in its place of an inclined 
plane with stalls, not only afforded additional accommodation, but 
the view of the orchestra from the point was superb. Immediately 
over these raised stalls was the royal box, the spiral staircase 
having been removed from the central gallery. Above this 
gallery, were three more galleries, independently of the side 
galleries. Whatascene! What a gorgeous assemblage! The 
elliptical amphitheatre forming the orchestra, with the singers up 
to the skies, for the sounding boards inclosing the forest of timber 
were painted with blue clouds, and over the singers and players 
was a protecting canvass, in a graceful shell-like form, excluding 
the sun’s scorching rays. The ladies of the chorus being chiefly 
costumed in white, with gay colours, relieved the sombre and 
monotonous black of the men’s dresses. We have seen continental 
crowds more parti-coloured, but the sight of the spectators and 
executants, on this occasion, was truly splendid and picturesque, 
The pile upon pile of hearers in the audience portion, the con- 
centration of the orchestra into one colossal focus, the iron and 
glass frettings relieved by the plants and flowers—these formed 
an ensemble to be treasured up in memory’s tablets. How the 
national anthem pealed through the vast crystal edifice! How 
proud one felt that this was a nationality won by English hearts 
and hands, and not thrust upon us by foreign bayonets and 
despotism! The orchestral thunders of the people’s palace, how 
civilizing as well as stupendous—how soul-stirring as well as 
powerful! Then to the amateurs who had faith in the essay of 
1857, there were other emotions—those of rejoicing at the support 
given to the men who had conceived this great festival, and who 
had carried it through under such trying difficulties. Have we 
forgotten the sinister predictions of 1857? Was not the first 
crash from the orchestra to shiver the crystal? Was not the 
transept to fall like a pack of cards as the organ and brass drum 
resounded? And then the groans of the purists, the sighs of the 
pedants. Where is my quartett? Ido not hear it! Where is 
the undercurrent of instrumentation? Where are the inner 
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workings or the subtleties of the score? Where is the contralto 
voice? What has become of the sonorous basso of Exeter Hall ? 
What a confused mass of sounds! Such were the exclamations, 
protests, sneers, and objections of 1857. And let it be recorded, 
in plain truth, that any professor or amateur in particular portions 
of the transept, naves, or galleries, could have justified his 
cavillings; but in 1859 there was an end of the groaners and 
grumblers. The question only was, Where was the music 
best heard? And here the battle of opinion was fiercely 
raged. Give me the place just under Costa, said one. No, 
replied another; I would rather be on the garden terrace 
outside the transept. The best place for hearing is the top 
gallery of all, cried another; just under the roof. The managers 
of the festival have reserved the best places for hearing in the 
gallery for the provincial press, asserted a foreigner of note, who 
had ascended to that elevation, and soon. Each advocate had his 
or her special locality, just as the waves of sound surged towards 
us. But the simple truth is, Costa had accurately calculated 
the balance of sound; he mixed his voices and instruments to 
the nicest gradation ; and the pianos were pianos; the fortes, as 
in all cases, speaking for themselves. It was a grand acoustical 
achievement. The. sonority was not this time over sonority. 
The consolidation, the cementing, the binding, the blending, the 
combination, the union—call it what you will—was perfectly 
astounding. In no instance was there noise. Take the chorus, 
“See the conquering hero comes:” the war sounds were excit- 
ing and exhilarating, but they were not stunning; even the bass 
drum in the dead march in “Saul” (although artillery was 
unknown in that monarch’s days), seemed proportionate, The 
popular choruses of Handel—the “ Hallelujah,” “For unto us,” 
and the “ Hailstone,” commanded their usual sensations and 
re-demands ; but there were other choral displays equally grand 
and imposing in point of executive skill. The “ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” the “ Glory to God,” “‘All we like sheep,” “ Lift up your 
heads,” “Envy” (the latter encored), are equally as deserving 
of citation for their noble readings. The truthfulness of into- 
nation in the “Israel” choruses was another remarkable fact. . 
The progress from 1857 to 1859 was wonderful. The attack 
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had gained an alacrity and precision, the pompous sonority 
was more palpable, the poetic and devotional “interpretation 
more heart-touching and mind-subduing. It was politic to 
keep the “Israel” elaborations and imaginings to the final 
day of the festival ; for the ear would have been too exhausted 
for sensation after such overwhelming music, so overwhelmingly 
delivered. Never was the mastery over masses, of Costa as 
a conductor, more strikingly developed than at this festival. 
He was like an animated Metronome ; his beat was so vigorous, 
sharp, and decisive, that mistake was impossible. Every antici- 
pation of 1857 that the advance in 1859 would be immense, has 
been realized, Handel, the naturalized German, the Saxon of 
Halle, conducted, at the commemoration festival the centenary of 
his death, by Costa, a naturalized Neapolitan, and a band of 
English amateurs originating and organizing the demonstration ; 
here are things to reflect upon, for those who deny the univer- 
sality of art, and who will not allow that music is the neutral and 
universal language of the civilized world. But what country in 
the world could do such honour to a sublime genius as England ? 
The scriptural musician has founded his fame here, and the nation 
was not ungrateful to him when living, and not oblivious when 
death closed his earthly career. Never at any time and at any place 
has religious emotion found a more lofty utterance than at this 
festival. Devotional feeling has been allied with the intensity of 
musical expression, and the perfection of human execution, whether 
by voice or instrument. All minor objections to details, the minute- 
ness even of hypercriticism, sink into nothingness by the grand 
results achieved in the Handelian Temple of Music at the Crystal 
Palace, the reverberations through which were more than a simple 
homage to the musical master mind, for they must have pene- 
trated in thundering accents to the vast multitudes, and even 
those who went to scoff must have been induced to pray. It was 
indeed curious, even when the ear was most enthralled, and the 
eye was also dim, to watch the effect of these stupendous choral 
outpourings. The emotional under-current of the hearers was 
visible ; the echo from the human breast found vent either in 
exclamation or in unmistakable facial expression. Even at the 
‘exterior of the edifice there were assemblages who, as it has been 
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affirmed to us, could not resist the expression of their feel- 
ings. It is, however, to be regretted that the classes of the com- 
munity who were unable to meet the tariff of the festival, should 
have had no opportunity afforded to them of hearing such per- 
formances. The difficulties in the way were not to be sur- 
mounted. The choralists came from all parts of the country ; 
some of them in bodies like the division brought from Birming- 
ham by Mr. Oliver Mason, that from Bradford by Mr. Smith, 
besides tributaries from Lancashire and Yorkshire. Then all the 
country cathedral choirs contributed their quota. Now, to detain 
these amateurs and artists beyond the Friday to Friday, for their 
presence for rehearsals and performances is required for eight 
days, would entail an enormous expense ; and, if cheaper days 
were in prospect, would seriously injure the receipts for the high- 
priced days, a risk that the Sacred Harmonic Society and the 
Crystal Palace Company ought not to be expected to incur. A 
people’s cheap day with such a gathering is an impossibility. Some 
of those ardent amateurs, who eschew all commercial considera- 
tions in these undertakings, would not have a shilling of profit go 
into the coffers of the society or the company. This is rank non- 
sense. It is to be fervently hoped, for the advancement of art 
and for the material interests of artists, that both the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and the Crystal Palace Company will derive 
such an influx of income from the Handel Festival of 1859, as to 
insure permanency in their position. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society is an institution of which the country has every reason to 
be proud. The moral and musical value of the Exeter Hall 
Society is, in fact, boundless. We trust that the balances of 1857 
and 1859 accruing to it, will insure a reserve fund to extend its 
sphere of usefulness still more. The tact, judgment, and skill 
displayed by the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, are 
beyond all praise. Mr. Bowley, in his double capacity as mana- 
ger of the Crystal Palace, and chief official of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, has evinced an administrative capacity fully 
justifying his appointment. It is fortunate he has had for 
coadjutor a Mr. Grove, a secretary with strong musical sympathies. 
As for Costa, he has accomplished what no other conductor in the 
world could have done. Our experience of continental gather- 
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ings leads us to the deliberate conclusion, that no living musician 
has such matchless and magical powers to sway large choral 
and orchestral masses as he has done. We may return to this 
celebration, for our notes are necessarily hurried; and no single 
chronicle of this imposing solemnity can suffice to record ali the 
actualities, as well as predict the consequences, of the Handel 
Commemoration of 1859. 
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IN noticing the new pieces of the last three months, we scarcely 
know how or where to begin. It seems ludicrous to proceed 
historically with such trifles as we shall have to deal with, and to 
take the trouble to record the failure of Smith’s translation, 
Brown’s adaptation, or Robinson’s burlesque, in the exact 
order in which each took place. We are not aware that any 
original piece of pretension has been produced except Mr. 
Falconer’s “ Francesca,” which was thoroughly original, and as 
unmistakably damned at the Lyceum Theatre, somewhere about 
the beginning of April. Mr. Falconer, it may be remembered, 
was not very long since the manager of the Lyceum, which he 
contrived to keep open for some months—and successfully, no 
doubt—solely through the attractiveness of his comedy of “ Ex- 
tremes.” This comedy was full of stage characters and stage 
situations, Every personage and every incident seemed to have 
been taken from some other play; and yet the whole was put 
together with so much ingenuity, not to say art, that Mr. Fal- 
coner must certainly be admitted to have displayed some power 
as a dramatic author. His comedy was not a very brilliant lite- 
rary performance ; but it showed at least that, fallen though he 
may be, the British dramatist, as distinguished from the British 
adapter, is not yet an extinct animal. Besides, “Extremes” had 
the merit of being greatly successful—a meritoriousness about 
which, in the case of stage performances, there can be no doubt. 
A man may write a book merely for the sake of putting on 
record certain observations he has made, or certain thoughts 
which have occurred to him ; he may deliberately address himself 
to the few ; but writers of dramas know that they must appeal 
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to all humanity, of which an epitome is found in every mixed 
audience of a large theatre. A writer may have great literary 
qualities; but unless he can produce a piece which, however 
unequally, shall affect to some extent the people in the private 
boxes, the people in the pit, and the people in the shilling gal- 
lery, he is unsuited to the profession or trade of a dramatic 
author. That is just what we should have said in reference to 
Mr. Falconer if he had produced his “ Francesca” before “ Ex- 
tremes”’—except that we should have said nothing about his 
literary abilities, which are not at all remarkable. Not wishing 
to play the part of a resurrectionist, we will now simply say of 
“Francesca,” that the heroine of the piece is represented as 
loving and protecting a man who has insulted and dis- 
graced her at the altar—in presence of the intended wit- 
nesses of her marriage to this hero, From this central situa- 
tion a host of unnatural incidents follow; and the situation 
itself has only been brought about by the absurd device of making 
the young lady wear a mask throughout her courtship. Thus it 
is only at the last moment, when Francesca is on the point of 
becoming the wife of Antonio, that Antonio recognizes, or fancies 
he recognizes, in Francesca a profligate woman and a murderess, 
Naturally, Antonio is wroth ; but, being a radical, he solaces him- 
self by turning rebellious against the state. Then the terrible 
Doge of Venice, who is Francesca’s father, interferes, and has 
Antonio sentenced to death. But when Antonio is about to be 
executed—Francesca, in spite of bribery, menace, and every kind 
of parliamentary intrigue, having failed to procure his pardon 
—the Doge dies, and then who so happy as Francesca and An- 
tonio? “ Francesca” is, or rather was, in five acts, and in blank 
verse. That it was original there can be no sort of doubt, and it 
is for that reason that we do it the honour of chronicling its 
non-success in a separate paragraph, at the very beginning of our 
dramatic summary. 

Of the other “new and original” pieces brought out during 
the last quarter, the only one of any magnitude, of which the 
alien origin has not yet been pointed out, is Mr. Stirling Coyne’s 
“ Everybody’s Friend,” produced at the Haymarket about the 
same time that “Francesca” was produced at the Lyceum, but 
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with a more fortunate result. In this new and original work a 
contemporary finds “in Mr. Featherley (Charles Mathews) a 
gay, careless man of fashion, the Mr. Careless of Cibber's 
comedy, and the Sir Charles Easy of modern time modified.” 
In Mrs. Featherley (Mrs. C. Mathews) he discovers “a mixture of 
old forms of housewifery and fashion. In Jcebrook (Mr. Comp- 
ton) there is the old type of the bashful man, who is dumb before 
his mistress. In Major Wellington de Boots (Mr. Buckstone) 
there is a reproduction of Major Sturgeon, with an impossible 
amalgamation of candour and humbug. In Mrs. Wellington de 
- «Boots (Mrs. Wilkins) there is a combination of Lydia Languish 
and Mrs. Sneak; and in Mrs. Swansdown (Miss Reynolds) the 
old compound of a gay, fascinating, dangerous, daring widow, 
who has done duty this hundred years, in modern comedy, as a 
match for the second young man of the piece.” The incidents, 
as in most of Mr. Stirling Coyne’s pieces, are, on the whole, 
amusing; but many of them are utterly farcical, and a few 
grossly absurd. Thus, the pulling of the major’s nose is by no 
means humorous, to say nothing of the improbability of a 
major or any other man tolerating such an affront as De Boots 
does in thiscomedy. We may also call attention to the suspicious 
conduct of the fashionable gentleman, who carries about with him 
an Angora cat in a cage. In England we never see cats in cages 
—seldom see Angora cats at all. In Paris there are half a dozen 
well-known places where Angora cats in cages are offered for sale ; 
and it is considered a joke in a French vaudeville to introduce a 
“swell” burdened with a cage and a cat. Alcide Toussez, in one 
of his celebrated Jocrisse pieces, wishing to conceal the loss of a 
parrot intrusted to his care, places an “ Angora” in the cage, in the 
hope that his master will mistake the cat for the missing bird. 
Since then it has been considered funny in Paris to introduce on 
to the stage a bird-cage with a cat in it. We congratulate Mr. 
Stirling Coyne on having imported the joke into England. 
Having now disposed of all possible claims to original dramatic 
authorship on a large scale, let us see what the various theatres 
of London have been doing in the ordinary way of business. Drury 
Lane has been for some time an Italian opera-house. The St. 
James's theatre, after being the scene of a singularly unsuccessful 
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French operatic speculation, was taken by the director of a French 
dramatic troupe, worthy of Quimper Corentin, Brives-la-CGaillarde, 
or any other of the facetious localities dear to the Paris Charivari, 
but quite out of place in London, which, after all, whatever the 
French may think, is a civilized capital. The St. James’s theatre 
has since been abandoned to English opera. The only West-End 
theatres, then, at which the drama is still performed, are the 
Princess’s, the Haymarket, the Olympic, the Adelphi, and the 
Strand. The Lyceum closed soon after the production of the 
manager's own “Francesca.” It was re-opened, however, for a short 
season, by Mr. Emery, with a variety of new pieces, of which we 
can remember two; “ Household Words all the Year Round,” an 
original Qpropos farce by Mr. French (the only allusion to 
the Dickens dispute being in the title), and a little comedy 
or character-piece by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, called “ Beau 
Brummell, or the King of Calais.” The part of Brummell was 
destined, we believe, for Mr. Charles Mathews, in whose hands 
it could scarcely have failed to prove effective ; but the piece 
depended altogether on the portrait of the hero—who is actually 
represented as a hero, which he was not—and Mr. Emery made 
very little of it. In the first act of the “King of Calais,” which 
certainly contains some clever scenes, we see the ex-beau at 
Dessin’s hétel (where, by the way, he arrived with the proceeds of 
a series of frauds, practised in London the night before on an 
old friend). The dandy in his decadence is rather amusing, but 
Brummell at Caen, old, impoverished, broken down, and nearly 
an idiot, crying because he is unable to pay for Maraschino, and 
delighting in imaginary presentations to grandees who have for- 
gotten him, or who are dead, is a pitiable, not to say repulsive, 
figure. However, there was some dramatic intention in this little 
piece, and it had the merit of being original. Produced at any 
other theatre, it would have had a fair chance of success; but at 
the Lyceum its fate was hopeless. After a miserable season of six 
nights, the unfortunate Lyceum again closed its doors, not soon 
to be reopened, we imagine. 

At the Princess’s, the first in public estimation of the four 
principal theatres devoted to dramatic performances, the great 
“revival” of the past quarter has been Henry V., which is put 
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upon the stage with a magnificence and an appropriateness quite 
unprecedented. Indeed the praises of the mise en scdne of this 
piece have been so loudly sung by all the press, and such myriads 
of persons have been to see it since the end of March, when 
it was brought out, that it will perhaps appear superfluous 
on our part to do more than mention the fact of its production. 
We must, however, join in congratulating the manager on the 
good taste and even skill that he has shown in not allowing 
the richness of the decorations to overshadow the interest of 
the piece itself. The correctness and genuine beauty of the 
details are quite as remarkable as their costliness; and, with 
all the display, there is no display without a purpose. In the 
scene of the siege of Harfleur, which is a most successful at- 
tempt to represent an attack on a fortified town, and one of the 
finest bits of stage illusion ever witnessed, we see the armour and 
weapons of the soldiers shining through the smoke ; hurried bands 
of assailants escalading parapets; walls falling—and then the 
town is taken, and the scene changes without a moment’s unneces- 
sary delay for the sake of the admirable picture which it must have 
cost so much money and so much intelligent labour to produce. 
Nothing could be more effective than the contrast between the 
tableaux of the English and French camps; the latter full of 
revelry, the former given up wholly to prayer. Mr. Charles Kean 
has often been accused of sacrificing Shakspeare to his own mag- 
nificent scenery ; but if he has taken away from his author, he has 
at all events never added to him, nor has he ever, after the fashion 
of Cibber, decorated one Shakspearian play with fragments bor- 
rowed from another. In Henry V. he restores to the Muse of His- 
tory (Mrs, Charles Kean) the glorious description of the camps at 
night, which Cibber had coolly deprived her of for the benefit of his 
patched-up Richard III. ; and the moonlight scene with the camp- 
fires, and the change from night to morning, is itself very admir- 
able. Then we have the English position at Agincourt, the Eng- 
lish soldiers being equipped with the exact uniforms, armour, and 
weapons of the period; then the battle, wonderfully rendered, or 
rather suggested, by the outside incidents ; the scene after the bat- 
tle, with the castle of Agincourt in the distance ; and finally, the 
pageant of the triumphant king, which however does not quite 
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terminate the piece, the last scene being the quiet interior of the 
cathedral at Troyes, which is exquisitely painted. Not only is 
this last the most elaborate, the most magnificent, and, above all, 
the most tasteful of Mr. Kean’s many admirable “revivals,” but 
his own Henry V. is perhaps the best of all his impersonations. In 
the camp scene, where the king visits the various tents, in the 
speech to the army, and in the prayer before the battle, 
Mr. Kean was very impressive. His performance cannot be 
considered great, but it is marked by care and intelligence, and 
the actor does not miss one phase of the very varied character he 
has to portray. Mrs. Kean’s graceful delivery did much for the 
beautiful lines given to the chorus. The partsof Fluellen, Pistol, 
Bates, and Sir Thomas Erpingham, were creditably sustained by 
Mr. Meadows, Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Ryder, and Mr. Graham. 
This, the last season of Mr. Kean’s managerfient, appears to have 
been the most successful of all. Not only has the theatre been full 
night after night; not only has the public testified by enthusiastic 
applause to its lively appreciation of Mr. Kean’s efforts as a 
manager; but many of his former opponents, who formerly endea- 
voured (in the words of one of Mr. Kean’s warmest partisans) “to 
make out a case in favourof shabby scenery,” now confess that Henry 
V., as given at the Princess’s Theatre, is an admirable performance. 
Indeed, it may be fairly argued that Shakspeare, with magnificent 
scenery and tolerable acting, even though slightly mutilated, is 
better than no Shakspeare at all. Many of the plays revived by 
Mr. Kean had not been played for years; many could not, under 
any circumstances but those under which he produced them, 
have drawn full houses for two consecutive nights; and 
Mr. Kean has not brought out one which has not enjoyed a “run” 
far longer than the average duration of a theatrical season in the 
present day. On the other hand, it may be said that Mr. Kean 
has galvanized, not revived the drama; he has produced no actor 
or actress of merit; he has brought out no original play which 
has kept the stage ; and when he abandons the cares of manage- 
ment, the lesseeship of the Princess’s Theatre falls into the hands 
of a stage-director, who has proved at the Royal Italian Opera 
that he has some talent for arranging a spectacle, but who 
openly avows his intention of depending almost entirely on 
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translations from the French. Still it is not Mr. Kean’s fault if our 
dramatists cannot write successful plays; he has given many of them 
a fair chance, by which none were able to profit. So with actors 
and actresses, A manager is not expected to create talent, but 
only to take advantage of it when it can be found. Where avail- 
able histrionic talent is to be found at present, it would be rather 
difficult to say. 

If Mr. Kean has had a few detractors, he has had panegyrists 
in abundance. One journal, in recording his triumphs, has re- 
course to an hiséorica! illustration, and gravely informs us, that 
the performances of the last nine years at the Princess’s Theatre, 
are to those which took at the “patent theatres” with Garrick 
and the elder Kean, what Byzantium was to the Roman empire. 
Another, “looking at the struggles of Mr. Kean—at the labour of 
mind and of body for which no treasury could compensate,” can 
only compare him “to those patriots of the latter days of 
Greek independence, whose names, less familiar than those who 
flourished in the days of Marathon and Thermopylz, come down 
to us surrounded by a tragic halo, and claim an especial respect 
from the very circumstance that they could only procrastinate, 
and could not prevent, the ruin of their country—the heroes of 
the Achzan league.” A third newspaper, in a spirited leading 
article, has boldly called upon her Majesty to confer upon 
Mr. Charles Kean the spurs of knighthood—an honour which, 
according to the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, he already enjoyed, 
but only on condition of keeping it a profound secret. A more 
substantial compliment is about to be offered to Mr. Charles 
Kean, in the shape of a dinner organized by old Etonians, as a 
mark of respect to their successful, and not only successful but 
accomplished and honourable, school-fellow. 

Before taking leave of the Princess’s Theatre, we may mention 
that a little farce was produced there, with success, in the second 
week of June. It is the production of Messrs. Yates and Har- 
rington, and is entitled “If the Cap Fits ;” a smoking-cap, which 
the lively widow of the piece is working for her absent lover, being 
mixed up with the plot asif to give point to the title. The 
widow, who is supposed to be young and charming, is represented 
appropriately enough by Miss Murray. Three officers who trouble 
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the lady with their assiduities, and each of whom has a different 
plan for effecting her conquest, are played by Messrs. Lacy, Everett, 
and Matthews. The humour of the piece consists in each suitor 
adopting from his fellow suitor a particular plan of assault which 
in no way suitshim. Ultimately, the accepted lover, who has been 
serving in China, returns to England, and the farce ends, like all 
other farces, with a marriage. 

At the Haymarket, after Mr. Sterling Coyne’s quasi-original 
comedy, nothing was produced until Easter, when a burlesque on 
Electra, entitled “ Electra in a new Electric Light,” was produced. 
Mr. Frank Talfourd, the author of this uningenious piece of ribaldry, 
had already desecrated the tragedy of Alcestis. How could he 
be expected to show any appreciation or respect for the legend of 
Electra’s fidelity to her murdered father? One of the most 
remarkable incidents in this shameless extravaganza, is the intro- 
duction of a tea-urn in place of the cinerary-urn presented by 
Pylades to the unhappy Electra. The style is worthy of the rest, 
and a fair specimen of the verbal wit is to be found in the very 
scene we have mentioned, where a joke is extracted from the 
supposed resemblance between the verb “turn” and the substan- 
tive “ tea-urn.” 

At the Olympic, a new drama, called “Nine Points of the 
Law,” was produced last April. The piece is written by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, and, according to the Globe, is a close reproduction 
of a clever tale published some years since (by Mr. Mar- 
mion Savage, we believe), under the title of “Clover Cottage.” 
After the notice in the Globe had appeared, Mr. Tom Taylor 
wrote to the newspapers, admitting that he had once read Clover 
Cottage, but adding that the story as presented by the novelist was 
not available for dramatic purposes. He confessed, however, that 
he had adopted the main idea, and worked it out by means of new 
personages and new combinations of incidents. Mr. Taylor fur- 
ther remarked, that if any one would take the trouble to buy his 
piece and Clover Cottage, and compare the two, he would find 
out to what extent he was indebted to the novelist for his plot— 
@ proposition which no one would care to dispute ; and that thus 
“an important point in contemporary literary history would be 
settled”—a statement to which many would demur, the “impor- 
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tance” of the affair not being very evident. We have not heard 
of any person taking the trouble to purchase “ Clover Cottage” 
and “Nine Points of Law” with a view to comparing the two ; 
but those who had previously read Clover Cottage say, that it 
certainly furnished Mr. Taylor with the plot of his comedy. 
There is, of course, no reason why a dramatist should not obtain 
his materials from a known story, but it is scarcely fair that he 
should be publicly announced as the author of a fable invented by 
another. The dialogue of “ Nine Points” is neatly written, and the 
characters are well distributed. Mrs. Stirling plays the part of a 
widow, clever as well as charming, who has to defend a bad title 
to her property, and at the same time to skirmish with three 
suitors—Mr. Rodomont Rollingstone, a furious and uncivilized 
musician; Mr, Cunningham, a sharp attorney ; and Mr. Ironside, 
a severe man of business. Mr. Ironside had intended to eject 
the widow, but he is subdued by her fascinations, and ulti- 
mately marries her, having previously made the property over to 
her by a formal deed of gift ; this part was carefully and artistically 
played by Mr. Addison. The other performers were Mr. H. Wigan, 
Mr. G. Vining, Mr. W. Gordon, and Miss Cottrell—who is encored 
in an introduced song, and who has a sufficiently pretty voice to 
make it worth her while to study singing. Mr. Oxenford’s 
“ Retained for the Defence” (adapted from the French), was only 
remarkable as containing a part for Mr. Robson, which afforded 
him full scope for a clever bit of low life characterization. At 
the Adelphi the Easter piece, attributed to a gentleman who very 
wisely lost no time in denying its authorship, was called, “ Asmo- 
deus, or the Devil on Two Sticks,” and was founded on Lesage’s 
“ Diable Boiteux,” which admirable work, as every one knows, is 
not a tale, but a collection of satirical anecdotes and scenes. 
These anecdotes and scenes are woven together in an ingeniously 
contrived framework, which, however, taken by itself is worth 
nothing. A gridiron without bars, a drum without parchment, an 
eggshell without the egg, would not be more valueless than the 
story of the “ Diable Boiteux ” without the stories. Equally un- 
available are the latter—unless treated separately, and by a 
master of the dramatic art, to whom every one might suggest a 
comedy; thus Mr. Sterling Coyne—who, if not a master, is at 
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all events an ingenious dramatist—obtained the idée mare of 
his amusing farce, “ How to Settle Accounts with your Laun- 
dress,” from the story in “Le Diable Boiteux ” of the dissipated 
and reckless young man, who, finding that he owes a large 
amount of money to his washerwoman, that she is about to sue 
him, and further, that she already possesses a certain sum in cash, 
determines to marry her, so as at once to cancel his debt 
and obtain a little ready money to go on with. The mechanism of 
Lesage’s work, regarded merely as a framework, might also be 
turned to some account on the stage, and, in fact, has been on more 
than one occasion. But the piece at the Adelphi is merely a wit- 
less excuse for a striking title and one remarkable figure—that of 
Asmodeus himself. The part was originally intended, it appears, 
for Mr. Robson, but he wisely rejected it, agd “ Asmodeus” was 
produced at the Adelphi instead of the Olympic theatre, to the 
great advantage of the latter. Mr. Toole, in the principal cha- 
racter, did not act badly, though his imitation of Mr. Robson 
was rather too obvious; indeed, the whole piece was well per- 
formed—far better than it deserved. Mrs, Mellon (better known 
as Miss Woolgar), appeared as Don Cleophas; Miss Kate Keely, 
as Don Guzman; Miss Mary Keeling, as Leonora, &c. As a 
specimen of the humour of the piece, it may be mentioned 
that a well is introduced, apparently for no other purpose than 
that of allowing one of the characters to observe, that it is desir- 
able to “let well alone.” There is nothing light or frivolous in 
jocosity of this kind. The puns become, as it were, an integral 
part of the piece. ‘Take away the well, and “let well alone” has 
no meaning; take away “let well alone,” and there is no meaning 
in the well. 

The piece by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled “The House or the 
Home,” produced at the Adelphi in the middle of May, is 
founded on a French comédie-vaudeville, entitled Péril dans la 
Demeure, which itself bears some resemblance to the Roman 
d’une Femme, by Alex. Dumas, fils. Mr. Taylor’s adaptation is 
executed with much ingenuity and taste, and the dialogue is 
written with considerable point, though far too long. The fable 
of the piece is simple, and slightly immoral—we have said that 
it is taken from the French. A mother, a woman of the world, 
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endeavours to prevent her son from running away with the wife 
of a politician, whose duties oblige him to be very frequently 
at the House of Commons. The efforts of the mother are 
successful, and we are led to conclude that the incipient statesman 
resolves in future to sacrifice “the House” to his “home ;” a 
mean resolution, if ever there was such a thing—supposing always 
that the services of the member are of the slightest value to his 
country, We have said that the piece isimmoral. It is supposed 
by many that the morality of a piece depends upon whether or 
not it inculcatesa moral precept. Even then, “The House or the 
Home” would be wanting in moral purpose. It tells us, it is true, 
not to run away with other people’s wives, but that is an injunc- 
tion which dates from Moses on Mount Sinai. It also teaches 
that the penalty of attending to one’s public duties may be the 
seduction of one’s wife; and that, to avoid the latter, a man should 
abstain from the former. A similar piece might be written to 
shew the impolicy of an officer joining his regiment for active 
service. A general may save his country; but what if, in the 
meanwhile, some brilliant captain, detained at home on the ,re- 
cruiting service, makes love to his wife? Another objection to this, 
and nearly all other social dramas taken from the French, is, that 
the interest turns altogether on the well-balanced probabilities 
of a wife yielding or not yielding to an illicit attachment. “ Yes, 
she will fall ;” “No, she will not fall,” say the audience through- 
out the piece. Of course, for the sake of propriety she does 
not fall; then a tag is added, for the inculcation of that novel 
virtue, conjugal fidelity, and the cause of morality has triumph- 
ed. In the meanwhile, however, the audience have been fami- 
liarizing themselves with immoral notions; to which, we may 
suppose, that many of them, not being habitual students of 
French plays, were strangers. 

Of two farces produced during the last few weeks at the 
Adelphi, one entitled “gi on parle Francais,” was deservedly 
unsuccessful ; the other, on the subject of the Rifle Clubs, in which 
women appear in the costume of riflemen, was undeservedly suc- 
cessful. A piece introducing the Talking Fish was also brought 
out at this theatre: what became of it is not known. 

In conclusion we may mention, as a good sign, that at the 
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Standard theatre (at the east end), the performances of Miss 
Glyn and Mr. Phelps were appreciated, and highly applauded, 
This great actress and this intelligent actor appeared for the 
most part in Shakspearian pieces ; and it is said that the taste 
of the orientals is already so far improved, that they now hiss 
their former long-established favourites whenever they indulge 
in ranting beyond a certain limited extent. 
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i Ottoman Empire still remains the grand difficulty of 

Europe. The sick man will neither die nor recover, and 
his expectant successors are kept in an agony of suspense. Just 
at the present moment the largest share of public attention is 
monopolized by Italy. But it is not really Italy where the great 
European battle will eventually be fought; although it is far 
from improbable that the hostilities now raging in that country 
may precipitate the grand struggle sooner than was anticipated, 
It is not we suspect in the Italian peninsula that the French are 
now anticipating their reward for the zeal evinced by them in the 
cause of liberty. A safer and more profitable settlement presents 
itself elsewhere. And France, glowing with the magnanimity of 
having delivered Italy from the most disinterested motives, would 
naturally be allowed very considerable licence in indemnifyiug 
herself elsewhere. For these reasons we cannot be too constant 
in our attentions to all that transpires in the south-eastern corner 
of Europe, or welcome with too much avidity the accounts of 
all such travellers as are qualified, from their known judgment 
and ability, to inform us on the subject. Such a traveller 
is Mr, Nassau Senior, in whose recent volume we regret to find 
the strongest possible confirmation of the views advauced by this 
publication in our three latest numbers. That able writer and 
vigorous thinker perhaps goes further than we were inclined to do, 

* A Tour in Dalmatia and Montenegro ; by W.F. Wingfield. Bentley. 


A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece in the Autumn of 1857, and the 
beginning of 1858 ; by Nassau Senior, Esq. London : Longman. 
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in his estimate of the evils by which Turkey is now oppressed ; 
but it is not without some justifiable pride that we observe him 
to attribute them to precisely the same causes. 

Mr. Senior has successfully resisted that propensity to dog- 
matise, in which the visitor to remote and declining states is 
specially tempted to indulge. At the same time that he shews 
us, by the judicious nature of his interrogations addressed to com- 
petent informants, and the skill which he displays in eliciting the 
most conflicting opinions, how well qualified he is by nature to form 
an independent conclusion. This, however, he has wisely ab- 
stained from doing; and accordingly when we say that Mr. Senior 
attributes the decay of Turkey to particular causes, we must be 
understood to mean only, that such is the almost irresistible 
deduction from the evidence laid before us in his Journal. 

There is one point upon which most of those persons, whose 
opinions he thinks worth recording, seem curiously enough to 
have been unanimous, however discordant upon others, and that 
is, that the final dissolution of the Ottoman Empire is probably 
a remote event ; and almost all seem to anticipate that consum- 
mation rather from internal decay, accelerated by causes here- 
after to be specified, than from external violence. This is 
certainly not the view taken by the majority of Englishmen, 
who possibly on this point are nearly as well able to judge 
as Turks, or residents in Turkey. The sudden and violent disper- 
sion of all those forms of life—of the law, customs, and ideas with 
which we have been familiar for many years—is always a picture 
difficult to realize, and one from which the human mind naturally 
shrinks, Some feeling of this nature is very probably at the 
bottom of the opinions, which the speakers registered in Mr. 
Senior’s Journal expressed upon this subject. But, after all, the 
question is purely a speculative one. If Turkey is destroyed by 
foreign conquest, it will only be because her corruption had 
become incurable. And in that case she must perish at all 
events. But while a spark of vitality remains in her, we believe 
that one or other of the European powers will interfere, to pre- 
vent her annexation. And what, therefore, we are principally 
concerned in inquiring is this, namely, whether the corruption 
and weakness which are now unhappily conspicuous in her 
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internal affairs, are or are not irremediable; and on this point 
we think that the gentlemen to whom Mr. Senior addressed 
himself for information, were perhaps as widely despondent, as 
on the point above mentioned they were unduly sanguine. 
Oppressed and overwhelmed by the chief spectacle of evils which 
seem to taint the very fountains of health and strength, such 
men are apt to forget that what is a very long period of duration 
in human life, is a very short one in national life ; and, absorbed 
in contemplation of the present and the immediate, to lack the 
power of raising themselves above the phenomena of the hour, 
and taking a comprehensive view both of past events and future 
contingencies, 

To judge properly of the recuperative energies of the Turkish 
Empire, we must consider what she has shewn herself eapable of 
doing under favourable circumstances, since she ‘entered on her 
career of modern civilisation. In the New Quarterly Revtew of 
September last, we addressed ourselves to this very point; and in 
order that our readers may be able to judge with more precision 
of the statements recorded by Mr. Senior, we subjoin what we 
then wrote upon the character of the Sultan Mahmoud :— 


That courageous and enlightened Prince, although many of his 
decrees were opposed to the prejudices of his subjects, supported by all 
the strength which religious fanaticism can confer, succeeded in con- 
summating his policy of Reform, and in stamping a new character on 
the Turkish government. In fifteen years he converted a generation 
from Barbarism to Civilisation. In process of time he had rallied 
round himself all the energy and vitality of the Ottoman people ; while 
the remnants of the old generation, and admirers of the ancient system, 
obeyed while they muttered at his will, and respected though they 
disliked his vigour. He found the Christian a slave, and he left him 
a freeman ; and, under that vigilant and resolute sway, no disciple of 
the Prophet dared raise a hand against the subjects of the Cross. He 
found his army a horde of ungovernable Pretorians, and he left it 
rapidly maturing into the infantry of Oltenitza and Giurgevo. Even 
the disastrous peace of Adrianople, springing from the short-sighted 
policy of this country, left him in a better position than his successor 
occupies at present, for it left him an independent sovereign. While 
his subjects felt this, their loyalty continued undiminished. Their 
acquiescence in his measures, though it might be distasteful, was not 
dishonourable. They were obeying their lawful sovereign. His 
measures, if mistaken, were obviously the results of patriotism, and 
not of fear ; and such as disapproved them might still feel a glow of 
national pride in the kingly qualities by which they were dictated. 
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Mahmoud was, at all events, a living proof that the Turkish race was 
not emasculate. He, and he alone, conceived and carried out his 
reforms. On his shoulders alone rested the welfare of the Turkish 
empire. He tolerated no Mayor of the palace in his court. Turk and 
Christian alike looked up to him as their liege lord ; and whatever 
was conceded to the other European powers was given as a free gift, 
and as a spontaneous offering upon the altar of Progress. 


With the spectacle of his reign, and the great things he 
accomplished in so short a time before our eyes, it seems pre- 
sumptuous to conclude that Turkey is incapable of regeneration. 
Nothing is more common than for those whose fate it is to live in 
a” period of transition, to forget that they do so, and mistake 
ephemeral for permanent characteristics. There is one source 
of hope for the recovery of the Ottoman Empire that has never 
deserted us. We do not despair that the energy, gallantry, and 
unimpaired national virtues displayed by the Turkish population 
during the Russian war, may yet prove equal to the heavy task 
that lies before them. And that the vigour and patriotism of the 
illustrious Mahmoud may inspire some one of his countrymen, 
if not of his descendants, to make a last great effort for the 
salvation of his race, and so earn atitle to the gratitude of 
European statesmen, by relieving them of their greatest per- 
plexity. 

“I believe even now,” said an English resident“to Mr. Senior, “ that 
aman of sense, with courage and a strong will, might save Turkey. 
The Sultan is the best obeyed sovereign in the world, not excepting 
even the Czar. They both enjoy religious as well as political prestige ; 
but the Sultan’s supremacy is more reverently acknowledged than the 
Czar’s. Anything that he commanded, short of ordering the muezzins 
to proclaim Christianity from the minarets, would be obeyed. I 
believe, too, that he feels the necessity of reform. It has become a 
tredition of his family. Both his predecessors were reformers.” 

Of the many great and crying evils which weigh down the 
lingering energies of the Mussulman, the inveterate corruption 
and rapacity which pervades every department of administration 
is the most formidable. 

“ Turkey,” said W., “exists for two purposes, First, to act as dog 
in the manger, and to prevent any Christian power from possessing a 
country which she herself in her present state is unable to govern or 
to protect. And secondly, for the benefit of some fifty or sixty 
bankers and usurers, and some thirty or forty pashas, who make 
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fortunes out of its spoils. It is the land of jobs. All these palaces, 
all these terraced gardens, are the fruit of jobs, when they are not the 
fruit of something worse. All the most respectable statesmen are 
jobbers. Reschid Pasha, during his different vizierships, sold to him- 
self at low prices large tracts of public land. He built a palace at 
Balti Liman, and sold it for £260,000 to the Sultan, who made a 
present of it to his daughter married to Reschid’s son.” 

“ He must be rich,” I said. 

“You cannot call a man rich,” said W., “who every five or six 
years is in distress, and is relieved by a present from the Sultan of 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds; but he has a large income, though 
apparently not equal to his expenditure. In general,” he continued, 
“a man here makes his fortune, not by saving and investing 
money, but by borrowing. The great Armenian bankers, in whose 
hands the court always is, are on the look-out for young men fitted to 
get on ; that is, young men with good talents and persons and connec- 
tions and few scruples. To such a man they will lend ten thousand 
pounds or twenty thousand pounds, to be spent in bribes and 
ostentation, and the other modes in which money leads in Turkey to 
power. While he is struggling on he can pay little interest; but as 
soon as he gets a place, or a contract, or a monopoly, he pays ten, or 
fifteen, or twenty per cent. In the meantime, the banker is his 
protector, advances him money when a patron wants backshish, or an 
accusation, or a witness is to be bought off, or a judge is to be bribed, 
and is reimbursed not only by usurious interest on the loan, but out 
of the patronage or the jobs at the disposal of his creature.” 


Saturday, October 24th.—I sat at dinner next to V. W., who has 
just returned from the frontier separating Turkish and Russian 
Armenia. 

He gave a frightful account of the misgovernment of Turkish 
Armenia. 

“Tt is such,” he said, “that the people are wishing for the Russians, 
A new Pasha, and there is one every three or four years, sends word 
of his arrival to all the subordinate local officers. This is a notice to 
all office-holders to be prepared with their bribes, and to all office- 
hunters to be prepared to outbribe them.” 

“ And how,” I said, “do those who have bribed him get back their 
money ?” 

“ By increasing the taxation,” he answered, “by not accounting for 
the public receipts, by winking at breaches of quarantine laws, or non- 
payment of custom-house dues, by selling justice, and through the 
corvées. The last is a fertile source of profit. The Pasha is making a 
progress ; the villages in his line have to furnish camels and horses ; 
the Nazir requires twice as many, or five times as many, as are really 
wanted, and is bribed to reduce his demand. If the village is rich 
and bribes highly, it furnishes none, and the burden falls on those who 
cannot buy themselves off; they are forced to travel with their beasts 
for ten or for twenty days unpaid, carrying their own food and that 
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of their beasts, or plundering it, and are discharged perhaps 100 miles 
from home ; their cattle and themselves lame and worn out. The 
amount of tyranny may be inferred from the depopulation. You see 
vast districts without an inhabitant, in which are the traces of a large 
and civilized people, great works for irrigation now in ruins, and 
constant remains of deserted towns. There is a city near the frontier 
with high walls and large stone houses, now absolutely uninhabited ; 
it had once 60,000 inhabitants. There is not a palace on the 
Bosphorus that has not decimated the inhabitants of a province. 

“ Besides the wholesale robbery of the great Turks, there is the 
petty oppression of the little Turks, One of them, with his belt full 
of pistols, walks up to a Rayah’s house. He calls out the master, who 
perhaps is the head man of the village, and bids him hold his horse. 
He walks in, sits down, and makes the women light his pipe. The 
girls all run away, and hide in the outhouses, or among the neighbours. 
When he_has finished his pipe, he asks for a fowl. He is told that 
there are none. A few blows bring one out, a few more produce 
bread and wine. What is the source of this insolence? That he is 
armed, and that he is the only person in the village who is so.” 


I repeated to A. B. my yesterday’s conversation with V. W. 

“Tt may be true,” he said, “ that the Turk refuses all remedies, but 
I do not agree with V. W., that none would cure him. I think that 
there is one remedy that would be effectual—that is, to stop 
corruption.” 

“That is very well,” I said, “but how is it to be done? How is 
salt to be put on the tail of corruption ?” 

“ Were I Sultan,” he answered, “the first thing that I would do 
would be to issue an order limiting the number of persons forming the 
retinue of public functionaries. As soon as a man becomes a minister 
or a governor, all his relations, all the relations of his relations, all the 
idlers from his native village, crowd to solicit his patronage. ‘ Bacalum, 
he answers, ‘ wait a bit, and Inshallah, I may do something for you.’ 
In the meantime they carry his slippers, they fill his pipes, they 
follow him, they loiter about his house, they form the bulk of his retinue. 
They are unpaid attachés. He gives them no wages, but they get 
scraps from his kitchen, and backshish from his visitors and suitors, 
As opportunities offer, he provides for them, he makes them cadys or 
policemen, or governors of villages, or takes them into his paid service 
as vacancies occur. This is the stuff of which Pashas are made. A 
man once in the service of a great man, whether hired or purchased, 
a servant or a slave, gets from thence into the service of the public, and 
then robs and bribes his way up, till perhaps he marries a sister or a 
daughter of the Sultan. Men thus educated are corrupt to the back- 
bone. They have not.a clearer conception of the meaning of the 
words honesty or public spirit, than a man born blind has of the 
words red or blue. By limiting the nwwber of persons forming the 
retinue of public functionaries, [ should cut off in a great measure this 
source of corruption. I would allow a man according to his rank, 
so many pipe-fillers, slipper-carriers, grooms and attendants, and no 
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more. I would next make it known that I would punish severely 
every case of corruption, but that I should allow the good Pashas and 
governors to retain their places as long as they behaved well. Those 
who are now unpaid or underpaid, such as the cadys, I would 
pay sufficiently, and I would abolish all fees of court. I would then 
try to get for the public service persons resembling what we call 
gentlemen. There are a few of this class in Turkey; they are the 
sons of Pashas, or of the richer merchants, or of the landed proprietors. 
They have not indeed much education, moral or intellectual, but they 
have some. They are at least better fitted for the exercise of the large 
powers intrusted in Turkey to public men, than those whose early life 
has been passed as slaves or as hangers-on, loitering in the halls and 
passages of a great man’s house. I fear, as I said before, that the 
patient will not take this remedy, but if he were to do so, I think 
that he might recover strength sufficient to enable him to resist the 
decomposing influence of European interference.” 

The absence of an aristocracy of any kind, whether of birth, 
wealth, or intelligence, is the fatal bar to any improvement of 
this system. What can be done with men who have neither the 
incentive of founding a family on the one hand, nor of hereditary 
honour on the other? who have no public opinion to control 
them ; and so little security for their wealth, that their wisest 
course is to spend it as fast as they get it? Hence, though there 
are many rich men in Turkey, there are few comparatively rich 
families, so that every civil employée commences life poor, and 
cannot escape the contagion of the atmosphere which envelopes 
him wherever he treads. Nor, on the other hand, are there at 
present any honest or honourable ways of making money, which 
the Turk can bring himself to adopt. 

No one ever heard of a Turkish house of business, or of a Turkish 
banker, or merchant, or manufacturer. If he has lands or houses, he 
lives on their rent ; if he has money, he spends it, or employs it in 
stocking a shop, in which he can smoke and gossip all day long. The 
only considerable enterprise in which he ever engages is the farming 
some branch of the public revenue. His great resource is service, 
either that of a private person or of the Sultan. People talk of the 
place-hunting of France and of Germany ; it is nothing to that of 
Turkey. A place closes the vista of every Turk’s ambition. 

The Turks, in fact, are in the position of a man who has gone 
on living on his capital, and finds it exhausted when he is almost 
too old to make more. 


When they first swarmed over Asia Minor, Roumelia, and Bulgaria, 
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they seized on a country very populous and of enormous wealth. 
For 350 years they kept on consuming that wealth and wearing out 
that population. If a Turk wanted a house or a garden, he turned 
out a Rayah ; if he wanted money, he put a bullet into a handkerchief, 
tied it in a knot, and sent it to the nearest opulent Greek or Armenian. 
At last, having lived for three centuries and a half on their capital of 
things and of men, having reduced that rich and well peopled country 
to the desert which you now see it, they find themselves poor. They 
cannot dig—to beg they are ashamed. 


At the same time, it is quite evident that SOME capacity for 
improvement still lingers among the Turks, Men who have lived 
in Turkey thirty or forty years, remember when corruption and 
extortion was a great deal worse than it is at present, e. g.— 


Sunday, November 1st.—We were to have started for the Troad 
this evening, but have been prevented by the rain. I walked between 
the showers with Mr. Calvert, the consul. I asked him if he had 
observed great changes during his residence. “Great changes,” he 
answered, “here; there is less oppression and less fraud. I well 
remember the seenes which I witnessed when I first began to live in 
this place twenty-three years ago. Soon after my arrival a new pasha 
came. He sent for a list of the prisoners in the gaol ; some were there 
for debt, some under sentence of imprisonment, some awaiting their 
trial. He selected six names at hazard, for he knew nothing of them, 
and had their heads cut off and exposed for three days before his door ; 
this was to strike alarm. He then summoned the principal inhabi- 
tants. As soon as they had entered his court-yard the gates were 
closed. In the audience-room they found only the pasha’s secretary. 
He asked what present they had provided. They said, ‘ None.’ 
‘ Don’t tell that to the pasha,’ he answered, ‘or I do not know what 
will happen to you: say that you are collecting it.’ Soon after the 
pasha entered. He asked what they had brought; they answered 
that the money was not all ready, but that they hoped to have it soon. 
* Let it be very soon, he replied. They were let out, and came to my 
uncle, then the consul, and borrowed from him £200, which they were 
to repay, and in fact did repay, by assessing the town. They took it 
to the pasha in canvas bags. ‘I cannot receive it,’ he said, ‘in such 
an envelope ; ‘you must send to the bazaar and get me samples of 
stuffs out of which I can select the materials of some bags.’ He was 
difficult in his choice, rejected one stuff after another, so that they had 
to send over and over again to the bazaar for fresh patterns. At last 
he chose one ; the owners of the others were taking them away, but 
were stopped by the guards, ‘What enters this court,’ they said, 
‘does not go out.’ The rejected samples were enough to furnish his 
house. Such things cannot be done now, at least within the jurisdic- 
tion of a consul.” 


So again of the Revenue :— 
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Reschid Pasha’s reforms, the direct collection of the property tax, 
which before his time was farmed, and the abolition of monopolies, 
and of the internal customs and octrois, gave a great impulse to 
agriculture, the strongest proof of which is their effect on the revenue. 
The revenue, when he began his reforms, was about five millions 
sterling. It fell at once to two and a half; but the next year it rose 
to six, then to seven, and now it is between eight and nine.” 

These symptoms are trifling, of course, in comparison with the 
immense amount of evil set against them. But still they shew 
movement. They prove that the constitution of the sick man is 
making an effort ; and, as we shall presently find, the general 
opinion seemed to be, that the physicians had now done their 
best or their worst, and that the wiser course would be to leave 
the invalid to nature. It is said that one influential motive with 
the Emperor Nicholas for beginning the last war, was the fear 
that the Turks, if left to complete their reforms peacefully, would 
grow too strong for him. . 

Another difficulty with which Turkish reformers have to con- 
tend, is the ignorance of public men in that country. The Turk 
has no literature of his own, and he knows no other language. 
Thus it is, that with whatever amount of patriotism or energy we 
may credit the Turk, he is totally unable to give effect to them. 
He does not know what it is that has made other countries great. 
He cannot appreciate his own deficiencies. He is only conscious 
that in some mysterious way his strength has gone from him ; 
and he accordingly attributes it to Allah, not more perhaps from 
the fatalism of his race, than from sheer ignorance of any other 
origin to assign to it. 

Another grave difficulty with which the believers in Turkish 
regeneration have to contend is, the constant decline in the 
Turkish population. 

“The great and permanent disease,” said an English officer of high 
rank in the Turkish service, “is the diminution of the number of 
Turks, both positively and as compared with other Mussulmen, and 
still more as compared with the Greeks. The Turk is proud and 
idle ; he is not a producer; he can multiply only by forcing subject 
races to work for him; his women, weakened by their unnatural 
life, and by premature marriage, are not prolific. The whole burden 
of military service falls on him, and the losses of a war, with Tarkish 


hospitals, and a Turkish commissariat, are enormous. I have passed 
through whole districts in which I saw only women and old men.” 
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In Asia Minor, too, the Turks are said to be dying out. Though 
there the best specimens of them are to be seen, who appear to 
lead a somewhat similar life to the Irish squirearchy of old days, 
“knowing,” we are told “neither their income nor their ex- 
penses, but leading a pleasant, country gentleman kind of life, 
hunting, shooting, visiting, and looking after their estates.” 

The want of good roads is another heavy drawback to the 
development of the resources of Turkey, which, from her splen- 
did situation and fertile soil, are naturally enormous. 


“We have not in Turkey a single real road, except a bit about five 
miles long which the French made for us. One of our difficulties is 
the unwillingness of the Rayahs to contribute to the expense; they 
expect everything to be done for them by the government: but the 
government, even if it could undertake so gigantic an operation as the 
intersecting this vast, thinly-peopled empire with roads, would make 
them badly and expensively.” 

“They are enormous,” he said; “but the mere want of roads 
renders them comparatively useless to all except the peasants, who 
scratch the soil, or as much of it as they think necessary, to feed their 
families. For the last twenty years we have been imploring the 
government to make roads. They are promised, they are planned, 
money is even raised for them ; but it is stopped as soon as it reaches 
official hands. Some time ago a road was to be made from the coast 
to Broussa ; the Pasha kept taxing the inhabitants of the district for 
years, until the very name of a road was hateful to them, but none 
has been made.” 

“ Would it not be possible,” I said, “ to allow individuals or a com- 
pany to make roads, and to repay themselves by tolls?” 

“Tf an English company,” he said, “proposed to do so, M. Thou- 
venel would warn the government of the danger of letting foreigners 
acquire a new footing in the country. If it were a French scheme, 
the English minister, whoever he were, would protest against it. The 
Turks wish for nothing but to be let alone, and to be allowed to go 
quietly to ruin. The embassies all join in abusing them for their 
inactivity ; but as soon as one foreign minister proposes anything that 
is specific and practical, the others combine to oppose it.” 


This last observation brings us to the crowning evil of the 
whole system under which Turkey is now labouring. That is in 
two words—“diplomatie intervention.” The following is the 
opinion of “T. U.” from whom we have already quoted :— 

“ Turkey,” he said, “is like the man in Moliére, who died of three 


physicians and two apothecaries. She is the seat of war in which 
seventeen embassies, every one attacking every other, fight their 
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battles at her expense. When Reschid is in power, France tries to 
spoil his policy ; when Fuad or Mustapha succeeds him, England 
opposes him. Austria and Russia have each their protégés and their 
victims. For one friend, every minister has sixteen enemies, all 
intriguing against him, rousing against him the suspicions of his 
master, getting him whispered against in the Harem, discrediting his 
reforms, preventing their being tried, or striving to defeat them when 
they are tried. Leave her quiet for ten years, and she will, at least 
to some extent, reform herself. But the bullying, and perverseness, 
and mischief-making of the ambassadors, make everything that is 
European distasteful to her. They defeat their object. 

A priori, this would seem to be exceedingly probable. The 
Sultan Mahmoud found the greatest difficulty in establishing his 
reforms, although they were of native growth, and untainted by 
the slightest suspicion of foreign dictation. But.could even his 
strong will have succeeded in imposing them on his subjects, if 
their hatred of all reform had been still further stimulated by their 
jealousy of foreign interference? We doubt it. But, at all 
events, any one well acquainted with the Turkish character might 
at once have prophesied, that as soon as the one object of odium 
came to be identified with the other, under a young or compara- 
tively weak ruler, the prejudices of the people would at once 
assume an active shape, and effectually render nugatory the opera- 
tion of even the best-intentioned changes. Such has turned out 
to be the actual result to a most calamitous extent. The 
moment, for instance, protection to Christians was supposed to 
originate from a French, English, Russian, or any other source 
but a Turkish one, the Turks of the old school immediately rose 
in arms against it. They felt themselves absolved from obedience 
to the laws which emanated from the will of a foreigner, and they 
determined in their own minds that the Khatti-cherif de Gullani, 
promulgated at the accession of Abdul Medjid, did emanate from 
his will. The representatives of the western powers behaved on 
this occasion as foolishly as it was possible for men todo. At 
first they pronounced that the Khatti-cherif was “ too liberal,” and 
used all their influence to prevent its publication. Afterwards, 
when it had begun to work admirably, and promised to be a great 
success, they stepped in and spoiled it, by declaring it was their 
own work. ‘Their procedure should have been exactly the 
reverse. They should have encouraged the young Sultan to pro- 
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mulgate his reforms, and have allowed him and his minis. 
ters all the credit of it. But, instead of this, they first obstructed 
his power when they ought to have adopted it, and adopted it 
when they ought to have disclaimed it. The fruits of this diplo- 
matic dealing we now see. Neither Turk nor Christian feels con- 
fident of the intentions of government. The former attributes his 
humiliation, and the latter his immunity, to any one rather than 
the Sultan. The consequence is disloyalty on the one side, and 
contempt on the other, displayed towards all established autho- 
rities. The Turk, perhaps, is doubtful if his sovereign really wish 
for his obedience. The Christian feels certain that he does not 
really wish for his emancipation. Thus the antipathy between 
the Turkish and Christian subjects of the Porte has been fearfully 
exasperated ; and to complain that the Turkish government no 
longer fulfils its promises of protection to the Christians, is to 
complain of nothing else but our own handiwork. “The Turkish 
government is not answerable for the present situation of the 
Christians ; but those powers whose conduct, by awakening the 
jealousy of the Mahomedans, has rendered that government im. 
potent, and arrayed against us the strongest passions of mankind 
—pride, resentment, and patriotism. To denounce the present 
Sultan for not wielding with vigour a sceptre that we have snatched 
from his grasp—to chide him for the feeble exercise of an authority 
which we have done our utmost to bring into contempt—to call 
on him to protect those whom we ourselves have taught to ridicule 
his protection—is conduct so foolish and ungenerous as to call for 
exposure at any price.” So we wrote in this Review, in September, 
1858—-so we write again, in July, 1859, and appeal confidently 
to Mr. Senior’s book in confirmation of every opinion we then 
hazarded. 

Not contented with the ill effects which the patronage of the west- 
ern ambassadors had already exercised over the progress of Turkish 
reform, the congress of Paris concocted another precious document 
in 1856, which they sent to Constantinople for acceptance. This 
is called the Hatt-i-Humayoon, and provides still further for the 
abolition of distinctions between the Christian and Turkish subjects 
of the Porte. The vast preponderance of opinion among those 
whom Mr. Senior consulted on the subject, was unfavourable to the 
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working of this ordinance. The following extracts will speak for 
themselves :— 


“ How,” I said to him, “is an English subject who has committed 
a murder punished ?” 

“ He is not punished,” he answered ; “we do not allow the Turks 
to try him, unless the murdered man be a Turkish subject, and then 
the consul gets him off. The consul cannot try him, and if he is 
sent, as has sometimes been done, to Malta for trial, the witnesses can 
seldom be sent, and, even if they go, a Maltese jury acquits him.” 

“The occurrence,” I said, “ is, I suppose, rare?” 

“ By no means rare,” he answered. “There is not a worse set of 
ruffians than the Ionians and Maltese who wander over the East, and 
bully and defraud and assassinate under British protection.” 

* * * * * * * 

Saturday, October 10th.—I sat for a couple of hours with a Turkish 
friend, J. K.; a Frenchman, a M. Noguez, editor of one of the Con- 
stantinopolitan journals, joined us. 

“T have no patience,” said J. K., “with the authors of the Hatt-i- 
Humfyoon ; we were going on rapidly with our reforniS, and now 
comes this silly false move, and, perhaps, spvils the game of the im- 
provers for twenty years.” 

“ The Hatt-i-Humfyoon,” I said, “may be impracticable, but how 
is it to do harm ?” 

“ By the jealousy,” he answered, “indeed, the alarm which it 
excites. I tried to have some of its minor provisions carried out at 
Broussa. It almost occasioned an insurrection. The people who sent 
it to us from Paris know nothing of our institutions. It declares, for 
instance, that foreigners may purchase land in Turkey. They could 
always do so.” 

“I thought,” I said, “that they were forced to take it in the name 
of a Turk, or of a Rayah.” 

“ If they consented,” he answered, “to be governed by the laws of 
the country, as every proprietor of land ought to be, they could always 
take it in their own names. There are English families who have 
possessed land in Turkey for the last hundred and fifty years; but 
while they held to their absurd capitulations, of course we could not 
have a landed proprietary that repudiated our laws ; nor shall we per- 
mit it now. In this matter, as in many others, the Hatt-i-Humfyoon 
affects to make an improvement, and does nothing. 

“If you wish,” he continued, “to see the effect of the capitulations, 
look at Pera. It is the creature of the capitulations. The foreign 
ambassadors reign there. You have streets in which you cannot walk, 
houses jammed together without a plan, and a population which is la 
créme de la canaille, For one crime that is committed among the 
600,000 inhabitants of Stamboul, twenty are committed by the 
200,000 in Pera. It is rash to go out there at night, and not very 
safe by day: I delight in Pera. It shows what is gained by with- 
drawing people from their natural rulers.” 
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“We had a tragical illustration,” said M. Noguez, “of Perote 
feeling, in my family last week. My mother-in-law went out alone, 
about noon. Hour after hour passed, and she did not return. We 
went to look for her, and after long search found her insensible, 
with her leg broken, in a Mussulman house. It appeared that, in 
the crowded thoroughfare of the Petits Champs, she had been knocked 
down by one of the carriages which drive so recklessly about Pera ; 
that she lay in the street, opposite to a coffee-house full of people, 
foc an hour and a half uncared for, until at length some Mussul- 
men, from a neighbouring poor-house, raised her up, and carried her 
to an Armenian hospital ; that the Armenians refused to take her in; 
that she was carried about the streets of Pera for some time, no one 
opening a door to her, until at last she was received in the Mussul- 
man house in which we found her. She died the next day.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said J. K., “could have happened in 
Stamboul. Mussulman coachmen are careful of the lives of passers- 
by ; and, if she had been knocked down, all the persons that saw the 
accident would have flown to her assistance.” 

“ What induces,” I asked, “the ambassadors and consuls to inhabit 
so detestable a place as Pera?” 

“The desire,” said M. Noguez, “ to domineer—to inhabit a place in 
which they can insult the Turks.” 

“T hear,” said J. K., “that the civil jurisdiction of the consuls is 
to be extended ; but that the European governments, especially that of 
England, refuse to give to them wider criminal jurisdiction.” 

“Of the two,” I said, “criminal jurisdiction seems the most impor- 
tant. Some tribunal with criminal jurisdiction is essential to the 
existence of society.” 

“Those who enjoy the capitulations,” said J. K., “can scarcely be 
said to be under the restraint of a criminal tribunal. If they are 
sent to England for trial they are acquitted for waut of evidence. In 
France the jury acquits or finds ‘ des circonstances atténuantes.’” 

“*Circonstances atténuantes,’” said Noguez, “are now an element 
in every conviction. A man thinks that his mother has lived too long ; 
he decoys her into a barn and beats out her brains. The jury find 
him guilty, ‘avec des circonstances atténuantes.’ It is the result of a 
pseudo philosophical aversion to capital punishment.” 

= *& ” * 2 * * « ” 

“ Suppose yourself,” I said, “Sultan, what measures would you take 
for that purpose ¢” 

“The very first thing,” he said, “ that I would do, would be to send 
away all the ambassadors. No country can prosper whose administra- 
tion is perpetually interfered with by foreigners; who, even if they 
were honest and well-intentioned, would make mistakes, and being, as 
they are, dishonest, selfish, and often ill-disposed, make mischief inten- 
tionally. Take the simple matter of roads, the thing of all others most 
needful, Lord Stratford with great difficulty persuaded the Turks to 
make a road from Trebisond towards the Euphrates.” 

“ This,” I said, “ was not one of the evils of foreign interference.” 
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“No,” he answered. “Lord Stratford really wishes to improve 
Turkey ; but he is an exception to all rules. Well, the Russians felt 
that the road would divert the commerce of Turkey with Persia from 
its present route through Teflis and Georgia; so they resolved to 
prevent it. They got Pasha sent to Trebisond to manage it, 
and let him know that if he would stop the road-making he should be 
protected. He was there for two or three years, took care that not 
more than two or three miles of road should be made, pocketed all the 
money, and returned when the road was forgotten. So it is with 
every thing else. Every grand vizier has his foreign supporters and 
his foreign opponents. His supporters try to turn his administration 
into a job for their own petty interests, or for their own petty vanities 
or hatreds ; his opponents try to make it a failure. They strive, often 
with success, to render all his measures fruitless, or even mischievous. 
How, I repeat, can a country flourish which is so teased, and worried, 
and perplexed ; which is sometimes bullied, sometimes deceived, and 
almost always misled ?” 

“ And what,” I said, “ would be your next step?” 

“The next step,” he answered, “ would be to tear the capitulations. 
The capitulations withdraw from the Turkish law g set of Ionians, 
Maltese, Algerines, and Croats, the refuse of their own semi-barbarous 
countries, who cheat, rob, and murder with impunity, under the egis 
of consular protection. A Maltese killed a man in Bujucdereh four 
days ago. So little did he fear the consequences, that within an hour 
after the murder he was transacting business in the office of the 
British consul. He knows well that the worst that can happen to 
him is to be sent to Malta, to be acquitted by a Maltese jury. If his 
neighbour’s cattle stray into an Englishman’s vineyard, he runs straight 
to Lord Stratford. ‘ Here, he says, ‘is a pretty piece of business ! 
We have been shedding our blood for these damned Turks, and they 
drive their bullocks among my vines ; they have done me a thousand 
pounds’ worth of damage.’ Lord Stratford complains to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The minister cannot find ont whose cattle were 
the culprits, or he says it was the Englishman’s fault for not keeping 
up his fences, or he estimates the damage at five shillings instead of a 
thousand pounds. A correspondence follows, which swells into a blue 
book, and the ultimate result is that the village is taxed to pay a 
hundred pounds for half-a-dozen vines. Of course the Turks try to 
keep out these privileged intruders. Any one who sells land toa 
foreigner is execrated by his neighbours for bringing among them a 
litigious tyrant, above their laws, and indifferent to their opinions. 
But if the capitulations were destroyed, if Turkey were to reassume 
the rights which are enjoyed by every European state, if all who 
inhabit her soil were subject to her laws, both the government and the 
people would endeavour to attract strangers.” 

“ But will strangers come?” I asked ; “ will they expose themselves 
to the injustice and corruption of Turkish courts?” 

“They will come,” he answered. “The climate and soil of many 
parts of Turkey are so admirable, and the price at which land can be 
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obtained is so moderate, that as soon as the obstacles now opposed by 
the Turks to immigration are removed, immigrants will flock in in 
thousands. They are wanted for their capital, they are wanted for 
their diligence, they are wanted for their skill, they are wanted even 
for their bodily services. All Turkey is under-peopled, there are 
whole districts fertile and healthy, almost deserted.” 

“ But what Christian,” I asked, “will inhabit a country in which 
his oath cannot be received against a Mussulman’s? What safety can 
there be there for property or for life ?” 

“The Hatt-i-Humayoon,” answered P. Q., “ forbids any distinction 
between the oath of a Mussulman and that of a Christian. We can 
insist, and we must insist, on the observance of this clause in the 
Hatt-i- Humfyoon.” 

“ And what,” I asked, “ would be your next measure ?” 

“T believe,” answered W., “that this would be enough, I believe 
that Turkey, relieved from foreign interference, and animated by 
foreign immigration, would improve herself.” 

“You must be aware,” said P. Q., “that your measures are imprac- 
ticable ; that the Christian powers will not allow their ambassadors 
to be dismissed, nor their capitulations to be abolished. Can you 
suggest anything that is practicable?” 

“T have nothing else to suggest,” answered W., “nor do I believe 
that anything can be suggested that would be of reul use, while Turkey 
is under the diplomatists and the capitulations.” ' 


* * _ * * * * 


T. U. paid me a visit in the evening. He is an Englishman who 
has for many years held a high rank in the Turkish service. He, too, 
talked of the prospects of Turkey ; and took a different view of them, 
but scarcely a more sanguine one than that of R. 8. 

We wish to promote the immigration of Christians into Turkey, and 
we are right in wishing it. But every Christian immigrant, protected 
by his capitulations and by his consul, becomes a little tyrant ; he in- 
sults the Turks, breaks their laws, invokes his consul, and defies them. 
You must not suppose that the European protégés, except perhaps the 
Greeks, are fair samples of the people of their respective countries. 
They are the refuse of their fellow-subjects. The English protégés are 
Tonians and Maltese ; the French are Arabs and Cabyles ; the Aus- 
trian are Croats and Dalmatians. 

_ “The Turks are a proud, reserved people, as fastidious and as sensi- 
tive as the most aristocratic Englishman. Of course they take every 
means, fair and unfair, to keep out the vulgar, insolent, oppressive 
foreigner ; and as long as the consciousness of diplomatic protection 
renders him insolent and oppressive, they will keep him out. Force 
him to behave well, by rendering him amenable to the laws of the 
country, and they will welcome him, or at least tolerate him.” 


The following also is a gross instance of the policy we have 
mentioned— 
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“A Maltese or an Ionian, or, indeed, any foreigner, if he is sup- 
ported by his ambassador, may do what he likes in ‘'urkey.” 

“Nearly all the violent crimes of Constantinople,” said W., “are 
the fruits of the wine-shops and spirit-shops, and those shops exist 
ouly because the English government forces the Turks to submit to 
them. By the Turkish law, neither wine nor spirits can be sold in 
retail. By the treaty of commerce, which was negotiated by Lord 
Ponsonby, English subjects are entitled to full liberty of trade in 
Turkey. We interpret this as giving them full liberty to trade in any 
manner whatever, in defiance of Turkish laws.” 

“Do you mean,” I said, “ that if the Turks prohibited the sale of 
poisons, an English subject would, notwithstanding, claim a right to 
deal in prussic acid ?” 

“Certainly I do,” he answered. “The other day there was a fire 
in Salonica ; the damage was much increased because an English sub- 
ject chose to trade in gunpowder, though forbidden by the Turkish 
laws. Some barrels were in his house, exploded, and knocked down 
whole streets. So Englishmen claim a right to open shops as tailors 
and shoemakers, though these trades in Constantinople are incorpo- 
rated, and no Turk nota member of the corporation can exercise 
them. But there cannot be a stronger case than that of wine and 
spirit shops. Such shops are prohibited by the Turkish law ; they 
are looked on with horror by the better Turks ; they complain that 
their young men are corrupted there ; but we insist that our treaty 
gives us a right to open them, and the only concession which we make 
is, that they shall be licensed by our ambassadors. But what safe- 
guard is that? What can the ambassador know of the character of 
the crowds of Ionians and Maltese who ask for licences? I[t is only 
charitable to suppose that he knows notbing of them ; for worse 
ruffians than the keepers of these shops, or worse dens of vice and 
crime than the shops themselves, do not exist. The Turks, who 
cannot conceive what interest the British government can have in 
diffusing drunkenness and depravity, account for our conduct charac- 
teristically. They suppose that the ambassador’s people are bribed ; 
and that the English government insists on its right to license the 
retail sale of wine and spirits, because the fees on licences pay a part 
of the expense of the mission.” 


It is but just, however, to add, that this charge of corrupting 
the Turks after the fashion of the Chinese opium trade, was 
controverted by Mr. Calvert, an English resident in Turkey, from 
whom Mr. Senior derived much of his most valuable information. 

We have this consolation at all events: That, of all the 
interlopers, the English are the least unpopular. 

Mr. Calvert belongs to a consular family. His brother is the well- 


known British consul at the Dardanelles; he himself was born at 
Malta, and has passed nearly all his life in European or. Asiatic 
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Turkey. We talked of the feelings of the different populations of 
Turkey in Europe. 

“They all,” he said, “ without any exception, hate Russia, and look 
for support and protection to England.” 

“I thought,” I said, “that they looked rather to France. France 
played a more important part during the war than England.” 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that her armies were larger, but the Turks 
think more of fleets than of armies; they know, too, that we were 
able, and, indeed, anxious to continue the war when France would 
have withdrawn from it, before any of its objects had been attained 
—<did, in fact, terminate it when those objects were imperfectly 
obtained, and if we had not interfered, would have surrendered, by 
the definitive treaty, half of the advantages which were promised 
by the preliminaries. Our diplomacy, too, has been managed by a 
much firmer and abler hand than any of those to which French 
interests have been entrusted. It has been not only more energetic, 
and more successful, but also far more disinterested. The French 
protectorate of the Latins prevents their Turkish policy from being 
frank and consistent, and is opposed to the prejudices and wishes of 
all the Mussulman population, and to those of nine-tenths of the 
Christians.” 


Such, it is extremely probable, may be the view adopted by 
Turkish politicians; but we have no doubt that, with the main 
bulk of the people, the following is the truest explanation of this 
satisfactory state of public feeling : 


We talked of the impression produced on the Turks by the French, 
and by the English occupation of Constantinople. 

“Tt was far more favourable,” said N. O., “to the English.” 

“T am surprised,” [ said, “at that, The French are generally 
more successful in conciliating foreign populations than we are. The 
French troops in Rome, though performing the most odious of offices, 
are individually popular.” 

“The Romans,” said N. O., “ know that the French soldiers, though 
forced by military discipline to support the Papal tyranny, in their 
hearts hate it and despise it as much as they themselves do. The 
French and Romans are of the same race, of the same creed, and differ 
little in civilization. But the French here came in contact with a 
dominant race as proud, or rather as conceited, as they are themselves, 
and differing from them in everything else, in trifles and in essentials, 
in manners, in habits, in feelings, in morals, even in intellects. Every- 
thing that a Turk does, or says, or omits to do, or even appears to 
think, excites contempt or disgust in a Frenchman.” 

“So it does,” I said, “in an Englishman.” 

“ But an Englishman,” he answered, “ conceals his contempt better ; 
the French paraded their superiority and their dissimilarity. They 
established an orchestra and a band in a cemetery, they entered 
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mosques with dirty shoes, they roamed drunk through the streets of 
Stamboul. A hamal, or porter, pressing forward, head foremost, 
under his immense burden, is sacred among the Turks. Every one 
makes way for him ; they know that a touch will overset him, and 
that if he falls he can scarcely rise. The French seemed to have a 
pleasure in jostling him, They cudgelled the men, they stoned the 
dogs, they stuck up names in the streets, and numbers on the doors. 
They treated the ‘Turks, in short, as Turks treat Rayahs. The Eng- 
lish had the advantage of being fewer. Their men were under better 
discipline, their officers belonged to a much higher class, their coldness 
and gravity was Turkish ; though they had, as every European must 
have, a profound contempt for the Turks, they did not think it neces- 
sary to be always putting them to rights. They let them go to the 
devil in their own way, and, what was perhaps the most important, 
they had more money, and spent it more freely. Certain it is that 
they have left a good reputation, and the French a detestable one.” 


Mr. Senior’s own remarks here seem a little precipitate. If we 
compare the success of the two nations as colonisers, the inference 
would be precisely the other way. Something, no doubt, depends 
upon race. Where the French have come in contact’ with a 
Celtic population, they have probably amalgamated with them 
better than the English would have done. But in the first 
requisite for conciliating foreign peoples—deference to their 
prejudices and customs—the English have invariably proved 
themselves superior to the French. There can be very little 
doubt, that this defect in the national character contributed in no 
small degree to the final dissolution of that net-work of power 
and influence which the First Napoleon had contrived to throw 
across Europe. The return of their lawful sovereigns to Spain, 
Naples, and Milan, was brought about by no great passion of 
loyalty, such as consummated the restoration in England, The 
ideas of the French revolution had taken deep root among the 
inhabitants of these countries; but the manners of the French 
propagandists had become intolerable. Englishmen have been 
accused of carrying a miniature England with them wherever 
they go. But the Frenchmen carry their country with them the 
size of life. Englishmen do not adopt the ways of the natives; 
but the French would have the natives adopt their ways. This 
is to be seen in Algeria now, as it was in Turkey then, And 
indeed, as the whole idea of French colonisation, or rather 
occupation, is pervaded by the notion of superior force: as they 
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imitate the Roman rather than the Greek scheme of foreign 
settlement: this is only to be expected ; and is sure, as long as 
she remains only on an equality with several other powerful 
states, to oppose an insurmountable bar to her acquisition of any 
very wide circle of foreign dependencies. In the East, too, she 
has now less chance than ever. The conduct and customs of the 
French are opposed to Eastern notions, The manners and charac- 
ters of all the Eastern races, from the king to the lowest of his 
subjects, are marked by that repose, that courtesy, and that dignity, 
in which oursparkling, but noisy, restless neighbours are so strangely 
deficient : a deficiency, we believe, which has increased out of all 
proportion since the destruction of the aristocracy has deprived 
French society of its ballast. But the gravity and immobility 
which makes “the swell” at home an admirable subject for 
Punch, is one of his best recommendations to many foreign 
races, and has contributed not a little to the width and the 
stability of our magnificent Colonial Empire. It is the régime of 
the gentlemen that has done this much for us, at all events. And 
let the man who would substitute the reign of clerks and pedants 
ponder well on the above brief entry in Mr. Senior’s journal, and 
on all the long train of consequences suggested by it, ere he 
next sits down to write to the Times to propose the abolition 
of the aristocracy as a useless rag of barbarism. 

We next come to the question of the principalities. And here 
again it is satisfactory to find that our remarks, both of last 
December and of last April, are amply borne out by the univer- 

- sal testimony of experienced and disinterested witnesses :— 

“What,” I asked, “is her object in pressing for the union of the 
Principalities? “Is it merely in order to please Russia }” 

“No,” he answered. “She declared herself favourable to the union 
before the wishes of Russia were known.” 

“ Russia,” I said, “I suppose, desires the union, because Austria 
opposes it.” 

“That is one motive,” he answered, “and perhaps a strong one ; 
but a stronger is her belief that it will weaken Turkey. As for 
Austria, I must say that all her propositions respecting the Principa- 


lities, provided they be kept separate, have been kind, and sensible, 
and liberal.” 

“Tam told,” I said, “ that the clause in the treaty of Paris, which 
provides that in the matter of union or separation the wishes and the 
interests of the inhabitants shall be consulted, was borrowed from one 
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of the protocols of the Conference of Vienna. It seems to me to go 
far in deciding the question.” 

“As respects Wallachia,” he answered, “they, as the stronger 
people, desire the union ; it gives them rather subjects than fellow- 
citizens, But, as to the Moldavians, though they have not ventured 
to refuse their votes, I doubt whether it has their wishes. They think 
themselves, I believe with truth, more civilised than the Wallachians, 
and dread them as masters. Certainly, at first sight, the union 
appears to be plausible ; but when you consider, in the first place, the 
difficulty of arranging the details; in the second place the probable 
inability of Turkey to maintain her authority over so powerful a 
vassal as the governor of the united provinces; and thirdly, the 
example which the Principalities, if virtually independent, would set 
to her other provinces; you must own that the objections to the 
union are very grave ; so grave, that I believe that when they are 
seriously examined, they will preponderate. Turkey resembles some 
parts of our southern coast. A strong current sets against her, and 
threatens to break through her sea-wall ; the loss of the Principali- 
ties would make a frightful breach in it.” 

The difficulty of arranging the details, and fhe virtual extinc- 
tion of the Sultan’s authority by the proposed union, were two 
of the points on which we laid the greatest stress, in commenting 
on the articles of the Convention in the two papers to which we 
have referred, These difficulties, it now appears, were foreseen some 
time ago, by the acute and thoughtful men with whom Mr. 
Senior conversed ; and the utter absurdity of the plan of union 
proposed in that convention is shewn, not more by the circum- 
stance that the Principalities immediately violated one of its 
most fundamental provisions, than by the striking fact that the 
notion of a divided hospodariate never entered into the head of 
any person well acquainted with those countries. In all the 
conversations which Mr, Senior held upon this subject, a single 
hospodariate was assumed as a matter of course ; and the un- 
ceremonious rejection of the other alternative by the people 
themselves, proves that the framers of the convention must 
either have been profoundly ignorant of the question they under- 
took to settle; or else that they purposely adopted such a 
settlement as was likely to lead to fresh complications. A double 
hospodariate was impossible. A single one just hands over the 
Principalities to Russia, to whom they will henceforward stand in 
precisely the same relation as Tuscany and Modena have hitherto 


occupied towards Austria. 
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“ An intelligent Russian diplomatist said to me, ‘ We are repaid for 
all our losses in the Crimea and in Bessarabia by what we have gained 
in the Principalities. From enemies we have made them friends. 
Russia alone, in fact, has profited. England has supported the un- 
popular party, and has failed ; France has been on the liberal side and 
has succeeded, but she has done so at the expense of a misunderstand- 
ing with her best friend —England, and of becoming hated in Turkey. 
Thouvenel’s conduct in forcing the dismissal of Reschid is fatal for the 
present to any influence on the part of France, except through mere 
fear. Every Turk is indignant; every Turk knows that Reschid is 
the ablest and one of the most patriotic men in the empire ; to lose 
his services at the dictation of a foreigner, because he supported the 
interests of Turkey in a matter in which that foreigner had no concern, 
is an affront, a humiliation, and an injury which will not be forgiven. 

“ And what,” I said, “is to be done now ?” 

“ The game,” he answered, “has been so spoiled, that it is difficult 
tosay. Ido not think that, consistently with the terms of the pro- 
tocol, the union can be refused. But Turkey, England, and Austria 
may require that the viceroy be a native. Russia and Sardinia of 
course will support a foreigner, but France might be induced to sup- 
porta native, and as this is a matter untouched by the protocol, 
Turkey has so far a right, not merely to be consulted, but to have a 
preponderating vote, that I have great hopes that the matter may 


be so arranged.” 


We fear that much of this is only too true. But we cannot 
admit, as is elsewhere stated, that England, after the part she 
played in 1854, could have remained neutral on this question. 
On the contrary, we are proud of the honour and gallantry with 
which our plenipotentiary stood up for the interests of the Porte, 
though, alas, fruitlessly! Nor, on the other hand, are we quite sure 
that France is so much a loser as the speaker here represents her. 
No doubt she has lost something by the coolness thus generated 
between herself and England ; and of course she would rather be 
popular than not with the Turkish government. But it is a 
question if the support of Russia be not of more importance to 
her at this moment. 


We talked of the Principalities, 

“It is remarkable,” he said, “ that though similar in race, language, 
religion, and institutions, they have never, except during one short 
interval, been united in administration since they formed part of the 
Roman province of Dacia. It was perhaps the recollection of their 
constant separation, and of the usual dislike of countries so circum- 
stanced to unite, that induced the Turkish government to allow the 
clause, that—on the question of union, the wishes of the provinces 
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should be consulted—to be inserted in the protocols of Vienna and 
Paris. 

“This clause, however, does not say that their wish shall supersede 
all discussion, but merely that it shall be an element in the discussion. 
If, as I believe to be the case, there are preponderating reasons against 
it, their wish, however important, must be overruled. Union,” he 
added, “under a native prince wouid be a bad lesson to the other 
portions of this ill-compacted empire. There are other provinces, now 
submissive because they are separate and weak, which might invoke 
foreign assistance to enable them to coalesce and throw off their 
dependence. Union under a foreign prince would be dismemberment. 
What allegiance would a Frenchman or a Russian, hereditary sovereign 
of Moldo-Wallachia, pay to the Porte ? 

“ And we must remember that the dismemberment of Turkey is, 
now, even more serious than it was four years ago. Then, it would 
have been only a change in the balance of power, which we should 
have disapproved, but might have acquiesced in. Now, it must produce 
war, We have guaranteed the integrity of the Turkish Empire. We 
are bound to make the same efforts to prevent its dismemberment which 
we should make to prevent the dismemberment of the British Empire. 
I think,” he continued, “that means might be found} short of union, to 
give to the Moldavians and Wallachians all that they have a right to 
desire from union. They might have perfect freedom of intercourse 
and trade, reciprocal rights for the people of one province to acquire 
land in the other, similar institutions, and a joint committee consisting 
of the members of each parliament empowered to decide on questions 
of common interest. If they desire more than that, they desire more 
than they are entitled to as subjects of the Porte, or can possess if they 
are to remain subjects of the Porte.” 


It will be seen that, in the concluding sentences of this extract, 
a plan is sketched out not very unlike what has been actually 
adopted. Such provisions, honestly and loyally carried out, either 
by a native viceroy or a Greek, according to former practice, would 
no doubt do all that is required, But, in consequence of other 
provisions in the convention, Couza cannot be considered as a 
viceroy. He is virtually independent of the Porte, which is only 
another way of expressing that he is virtually a satrap of Russia, 
But we understand that Turkey has no longer any hopes of up- 
setting the arrangement, and is prepared to recognise the election. 

Mr. Senior, who extended his tour into Greece, and paid a visit 
to the court of King Otho, has given us some pictures of the 
mode in which that government is conducted, which would not 
Jead us to suppose it had gained much by separation from 
Turkey. The more intelligent of the Greeks themselves admit 
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and deplore these evils; but they invariably point to the important 
distinction, that whereas Greece is a growing and improving 
nationality, with a grand future before it, Turkey is a decrepit 
and decaying one. Long practical experience of the two countries 
is, of course, the only qualification that would justify us in dog- 
matizing on this point, But it certainly seems to us that the 
Greeks who indulge in this language, overrate their own capacity 
even more than they underrate that of Turkey. In two points, no 
doubt, they have the advantage of the Turks, and two most impor- 
tant points, of course, they are. We mean intellectual quickness, 
and more rapid increase of population. But the Greeks have 
given no evidence as yet of any moral or physical superiority over 
their former masters, or of any power of self-government which 
justifies their visions of future empire. A dozen Thessalians will 
still ran away from a Turk. In the last war 700 Turkish cavalry 
dispersed 10,000 Greeks, cutting 1500 of them to pieces, “They 
never could stand against the Turks in the field. They cut them off 
in defiles and skirmishes.””* The anti-Turkish feeling of Thessalia, 
we are told, has been very much exaggerated. 

“Tn reality,” said L. M., “the vehement desire of the Greeks to be 
reunited to the Thessalians, their yearning after their brothers in race 
and in arms, was a vehement desire, a yearning of the Greek bureau- 
cracy for a new country pour exploiter, with governorships and deputy- 
governorsbips, and police-courts and custom-houses, and other snug 
berths worth a patriot’s acceptance.” 

We are therefore rather inclined to believe, that of the two 
opinions—one of which asserts that, without interference, the 
Greeks would overpower the Turks; and the other, that the Turks 
would keep down the Greeks, the latter is more likely to be true. 

Left to himself, not misled by bad advice or by good advice, not 
teased into issuing Hatt-i-Humayoons opposed to all his principles of 
government, he can hold his own against Greek, Bulgarian, Rou- 
man, or Slave. He will insult them, he will rob them, he will oppress 
them, but he will keep them down. This is the price which must be 
paid for preserving the integrity of the Turkish Empire, on the sup- 


position that the administration of the Turkish Empire is, as I fear 
that it is, unimprovable.” 


It remains to be seen whether independence will develop any 


* It is very well known that the Turks were on the eve of crushing the in- 
surrection when the Western powers interfered. 
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of those high qualities in the Greek character which can alone justify 
their own dreams, or warrant any man of sense in taking an interest 
in their future. If they had as yet shown any capability of throwing 
off those evil characteristics which centuries of abasement have im- 
pressed upon them: if they gave any promise of becoming a 
strong and an honest, instead of a weak and tricky-minded people— 
we should be only too glad to see in them that future barrier against 
the descent of Russia to the Mediterranean, which they fancy 
themselves destined to become. But if a Greek empire is to be 
established at Constantinople, it must be achieved by very different 
men from those who devised the toy monarchy of King Otho. 
And where are these men to come from? For centuries the 
Greek nation has been a nation of traders, the acutest and most 
slippery in the world. But have they ever turned out a master 
mind? Compare them, for instance, with the Jews, Persecuted 
with a fell malignity, to which the cruellest Pasha was a stranger : 
scattered to the north, to the south, to the east, and to the west, 
they have never lost their share of influence over the human 
mind, and the destinies of the human race. In philosophy, in 
science, in art, and more recently in statesmanship, they have 
maintained themselves abreast of, or superior to, their contem- 
poraries of all ages. Why should not the Greeks, had the purity 
of their blood, and the vigour of their organization continued, 
have produced a tithe of these results, under circumstances so 


much more favourable? We disclaim all intention of depreciating 


the modern Greek people. On the contrary, we honestly believe 
that, if they were capable of being what they profess, they would 
confer a great benefit upon Europe. If the Turks are ever driven 
out of that continent, a powerful Greek empire would manifestly 
be their safest successor. But when we think of Russia allowing 
her long-cherished ambition to be baffled by such men as the 
subjects of King Otho now are, it is impossible to resist a smile. 

Of Greek anarchy and misgovernment it may be as well to 
give a few instances :— 


Thursday, December 17th.—I took a long walk with G. H. He 
has been enquiring for a year and a half into the state of the finances, 
and is shocked and astonished at the result. 

“The system of the finances,” he said, “both the law and the 
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administration of the law, are enough to account for the poverty and 
barbarism of the country.” : 

“ Will you give me,” I said, “some details ?” 

“ Readily,” he answered ; “ we will take the land-tax. It consists 
of a tenth of the produce, which is exacted from every one ; and of a 
further portion, varying from a tenth to a fifteenth, which is exacted 
as rent from the occupiers of national lands. I will not trouble you 
with the details of collection from vineyards, olives, silk, and green crops ; 
they are complicated, and I will say of them only that they render any 
such cultivation, except under the most favourable circumstances, such 
as the neighbourhood of a town, or of a port of export, unprofitable. 
I will confine myself to the cerealia. 

“ These taxes are farmed, In the first place, no one is allowed to 
reap without the farmer’s permission, As lands are taxed differently 
according to their tenure, the farmer, by himself or by deputy, must 
be present at the harvest, lest the produce of the highly taxed field 
should be transferred to the lightly taxed one. He fixes the day of 
reaping, therefore, according to his own convenience, often with little 
regard to the ripeness of the grain. Secondly, the grain, when reaped, 
must be carried to the public threshing-floor of the district, which by 
law ought not to be more than ten miles from any part of it. The 
law adds very naively: ‘The farmer is not™entitled to force the 
cultivator to take his produce by a bad road if there be a better one.’ 
But as all the roads, or other tracks, of Greece are bad, there is seldom 
much choice. The whole produce, therefore, straw and all, is trans- 
ported on the backs of donkeys or ponies, for wheels are not used in 
Greece, at an average of at least five miles, often much further, for 
there are not threshing-floors even within ten miles of the limits of 
many districts. 

“ There it has to wait until the whole produce of the district has 
been collected. It is piled in stacks round the threshing-floor ; the 
cultivator or his family watching and defending, sometimes for weeks, 
his peculiar stack against man and beast. At last when the whole 
produce is collected, the farmer grants permission to thresh it. 
Generally this permission is withheld until the cultivators have club- 
bed to bribe him into granting it. In Greece all power is considered 
as a source of profit. It is computed that the farmers of the land-tax 
get, at an average, about 15 per cent. instead of 10 per cent., by means 
of the price which they force the cultivators to pay for permission to 
reap, permission to thresh, and permission to carry away that portion 
of the crop which is not taken by the government, lost in travelling, 
or stolen. Like the custom-house officers of Italy, the farmers invent 
and aggravate difficulties and vexations, in order to be bought off. 
The threshing is done by horses, the winnowing by the wives and 
children of the cultivators. A year or two ago an attempt was made 
to employ a winnowing machine ; the farmer of the district prohibited 
its use ; it might lead, he said, to fraud. 

“The grain, when threshed and winnowed, is piled in heaps, a heap 
for each cultivator, and there it must remain until the farmer has 
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measured it and taken his tenth. If he is busy, or if he is not 

sufficiently bribed, he may not do this for weeks. In the meantime 

the owner of each heap lives and sleeps by its side, to watch over it. 

At length it is measured, the tenth is taken to the government 

magazines, and the cultivator may carry away the remainder of his 
in and his straw. 

“Three whole months at an average are thus employed ; for three 
months the whole agricultural population is kept from home, living in 
the open air, in idleness, and in discomfort ; the whole crop of the 
country is carried backwards and forwards, over rocks and mountains, 
by tracks which cannot be called roads, merely in order to enable its 
government to collect its tithe. If the spirit of the Greeks had not 
been broken by thousands of years of slavery, such treatment would 
produce an insurrection every year. And all my informers tell me 
that the oppression endured by the cultivators of other produce is still 
greater. I am inclined to think this true, as I find,that, with the 
exception of currants, all such cultivation is diminishing.” 


Now, if this state of things were observable in Turkey, who does 
not see at once what a violent outcry would have been raised 
against the folly of allowing the Turks still to occupy some of the 
most fertile portions of the globe? But, to use a vulgar proverb, 
“One man may steal a horse, while another mayn’t look at his 
bridle ;” and in the latter predicament are our unfortunate allies, 
the Mussulmen. 

The impression with which we rise from the perusal of this 
valuable and interesting volume, is not that Turkey is incurable, 
but that nobody except England wants her to be cured. Hence 
her prejudices are alternately encouraged and outraged, her 
ignorance cherished, and her corruption pampered, by the very 
men who proclaim elsewhere that prejudice, ignorance, aud 
corruption, have rendered her unfit to live. Our policy of 
intervention has stimulated both the worst passions of the Mussul- 
man and his best—his fanaticism and his cruelty, his patriotism 
and his pride; and the inevitable concomitants of that interven- 
tion in the quarrels of his advisers among themselves, are posi- 
tively holding him back from all possibilities of improvement. If 
a road is wanted, Russia bribes a Pasha not to make it, or France 
denounces it.to the Vizier as an English job, Immigrants are 
wanted, and all immigration is prevented by the jealousy of 
foreigners, which western diplomacy has kindled. Order is 
wanted, and the most lawless classes in the community are 
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emboldened, by hearing that the native authorities are a great 
deal too weak to enforce order. What can be done with such a 
country? Would France but act that noble and generous part 
which she was once conceived capable of acting; would she 
sincerely adhere to those principles for the support of which the 
Russian war was undertaken; would she but shew herself as 
alive to the interests of the great European commonwealth, as 
she was supposed to be when the Emperor and Empress, next to 
our own Royal Family, were the most popular personages in 
England—the Eastern difficulty would soon begin to disappear, 
and the heavy burden which is now thrown upon their shoulders, 
whose only objects are the maintenance of peace, and the 
stability of international obligations, would be materially, though 
but justly, lightened. 

With a few extracts relating to social manners in Turkey and 
in Greece, we must conclude this notice. The following passage, 
illustrating a Turkish lady's idea of English felicity, is extremely 
humorous :— 


Mrs. Hornby talked of the Turkish ladies. 

“The wives,’ she said, “of two pashas called on me, when we lived 
near Rumili Hissari. They were attended by two slave-girls, and by 
an old negress who seemed to act as duenna. After they had smoked 
their chiboocks, turned over all my clothes, and examined every corner 
of the room, one of them said, ‘ Now we want to see your men, for I 
hear that you have three.’ This was true; there was my husband, 
Mr. Mansfield, and a cousin. I answered, ‘That only one was at home, 
and that he was in the garden.’ It was my cousin, a handsome young 
man. ‘Send for him,’ she said. The old negress looked as if she 
could have eaten her. I remonstrated. ‘You know,’ I said, ‘that 
your husbands would not approve of it, and I am sure that that old 
woman will report you.’ She insisted, and I was firm. She got angry, 
turned her back to me, sat down to the piano and thumped it violently ; 
in short, behaved like a spoilt child in a passion. At last she said, 
‘That she would not go away till she had seen him, if she stayed all 
night.’ I proposed that they should put on their veils, go into the 
next room, let the door be open, and peep at him through it. This 
was accepted. : 

“T went for him, and he came up pretending to be bashful, and 
covering his face with his handkerchief. They desired him to take it 
off ; and, if I had not stopped them, would have gone out to him into 
the room, in breach of our agreement. They kept staring at him for 
half an hour, and I believe would have done so for a couple of hours, 
if I had not sent him away. 
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“ A young Armeuian friend of mine,” she continued, whose family 
have been suddenly reduced to poverty, is an excellent musician. He 
gives lessons. The wives of some of the pashasemployhim. He finds 
them closely veiled and attended by eunuchs. But when the lesson is 
long, the eunuchs get tired, and go into the next room and sleep on 
the divan, Thereupon the ladies unveil, and amuse themselves by 
teasing him, for he is a married man with children, and has no desire 
for the romance of an intrigue, or indeed for its danger. One of them 
gave him a rose. ‘Pig,’ she said to him, ‘do you know what that 
means. It means that I love you, Pig.’ ‘Pig,’ said another, ‘you do 
not look at us. Are we not handsome?’ And very handsome he 
says some of them are, but he looks at them as little as he can, and 
with fear and trembling. In a harem, and to a Rayah, anything can 
he done ; if the eunuchs should wake up, he might never be heard of 
again. 


The cruelty of the Belindas and Flavias or our own Augustan 
age, was nothing to the genuine barbarity of these natural 
coquets, who unconcernedly imperilled the life of theig unlucky 
“pig” for the sake of amusement. 

The following account of a ball at the Palace of Athens, may 
be welcome to some of our readers :— 


We were invited at a quarter before nine. Sir Thomas Wyse took 
me. We found, in the first of three large rooms, about one hundred and 
fifty ladies, sitting on one side, and about two hundred men standing on 
the other. The women were dressed, some in an ordinary European 
costume, some wore the red velvet cap, long tassel, and short jacket of 
Greece ; and some had their heads and necks wrapped in a large hand- 
kerchief, which showed only the face. This is the Sead-dress of Hydra. 
Of the men, some were in uniform, some in plain black suits, and some 
wore the Albanian dress, which the Hellenes have adopted as national : 
a jacket, either of red and then embroidered with gold, or grey and then 
embroidered with silver, an open collar, a white petticoat, called a fus- 
tanell, plaited like a ruff, reaching from the waist to the knees, and long 
gaiters, red or blue. Several of the older men looked, what I was told that 
they had been, robbers. They had risen ftom that profession to be 
partisan soldiers, and had been made aristocrats, partly by plunder and 
partly by gifts from the crown of the national domains. 

At about half-past nine, the king and queen came in. A circle 
was formed of men, and they walked round it, not together, but with a 
considerable interval. He is a gentlemanlike man, with quiet, easy 
manners. He wore the Albanian dress. The queen wore a Parisian 
dress, with an enormous crinoline or cage. She talked much and gaily, 
particularly to the Prussian minister. The circle lasted long, perhaps 
three quarters of an hour. During that time the women kept their seats, 
and the men stood in the other part of the room, the circle being between 
them. 
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At last the queen took Sir Thomas Wyse’s hand, the king that of the 
Russian ambassadress, and walked a polonoise, to which a waltz suc- 
ceeded, and it being about half-past ten I went away. 

This was using the privilege of a foreigner. The natives are bound 
to remain until the queen retires, generally at about a quarter to three. 
Greeks trying to escape before that time, have been, 1 am told, driven 
back by the sentinels. While we were standing in the circle I heard 
bitter complaints of this ball-room tyranny. “ You are never let off,” 
said one man to me, “ in less than six hours. The great balls begin at 
ten and end at four. These smaller ones end at three, but then they 


begin at nine.” 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Senior, with many thanks 
for the conscientious and impartial collection of facts and argu- 
ments which his volume contains. England requires to be 
enlightened on the subject of Turkey; and if any book can 
enlighten them this will. 

With Mr. Wingfield’s volume we own to having been greatly 
disappointed. It is meagre, unpicturesque, and deficient in 
reflection. We had promised ourselves considerable pleasure in 
its perusal ; trusting to find in it some information relative to the 
Turkish controversy—but we found none. 

The book is of quite a different stamp to Mr. Senior's, and 
contains nothing on which to found a longer or more substantial 
notice. 





THE ITALIAN QUESTION.* 


.. Italian question has hitherto been espoused by the lead- 

ing journal and by English liberals of all shades, upon the 
broad basis of constitutionalism and civil and religious liberty; 
and a philanthropic republican once inserted an advertisement 
offering a reward of one hundred pounds to the perpetrator of the 
first imperial or royal assassination. A more definitive exponent of 
Italian wrongs was found in Mr. Gladstone. With kindness— 
with a force that precludes resistance—and with a truth fortified 


* 1. Speech of Lord Normanby on Italian Affairs. London: Rid , 
2. Napoleon the Third and Italy. London a effs. eee 
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by living proof and personal examination, this able statesman 
placed the miseries of Italy and the misgovernment of its princes 
before the eyes of Europe. They were openly stated, and were 
never refuted. The press in England, liberal and conservative, 
in warm response to Mr. Gladstone, was unanimous in condem- 
nation of Italian misrule. So powerful, indeed, was the advocacy 
of Italian independence, that the Austrian government became 
outrageously displeased. An officer in command of Austrian 
troops, when marching through the streets of Florence, vented 
his indignation by sabring Mr. Mather, an unarmed Englishman ; 
and the portrait of Queen Victoria, by order, was publicly trampled 
under foot at Vienna. In the Crimean war, Austria betrayed 
Russia, and deceived the allies; and Prussia, with a declaration 
of neutrality, lent a moral aid to her imperial relative and ally. 
The petty states in Germany, now clamouring for British sup- 
port, did not care to conceal their adhesion to Russia, and their 
hostility to England and France. The fact was so palpable, that 
at a public dinner of the English at Hamburg, in celebration of the 
taking of Sebastopol, at which Sir Alexander Malet presided, 
this Whig minister to the Germanic Diet vituperated the King 
of Prussia in plain terms, and told the German princes that 
their opinions and power were not worth a snap of his finger. 
This was unwonted diction on the part of an accredited minister. 
But he was a Whig, and had, as an authoritative example, the 
attack of Lord John Russell, when minister, on the Emperor of 
Russia; and the more vulgar abuse of the Emperor of the 
French by Sir James Graham and Sir Charles Wood, also minis- 
ters of the Crown. 

But the affairs of Italy have not been forced precipitately upon 
the attention of Europe ; for they have had an admonitory preface 
of some duration. It is agreeable, however, to the present tactics 
of certain English and German journals, to maintain that the war 
now waging for Italian independence is a sudden and strategic 
movement, on the part of the Emperor of the French, to conceal 
an intended attack upon England. The ingenious discovery is 
accompanied by personal attacks upon that sovereign of extreme 
acerbity, systematically persevered in even against the evidence 
of fact and circumstance. To disprove these unworthy accusa- 
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tions, and to place the conduct of the Emperor in its true light, 
it will be necessary to trace summarily the line of conduct pursued 
by him since his elevation to the Imperial throne—to point out 
the origin of the Sardinian alliance and to unravel the complica- 
tion of events that have gradually conducted to the present con- 
flict in Lombardy. 

The gravity of the Crimean war, added to the duplicity ot 
Austria towards all parties, and the jesuitry of Prussia, made a 
stalwart auxiliary an acquisition of worth. The King of Sardinia 
frankly consented to join the allies. As in so doing, however, he 
was certain to give permanent offence to Austria, it was only 
prudent on his part, that he should seek to be protected against 
the effects of this animosity. France assured him of her sup- 
port—England gave a reluctant and conditional promise—and 
the Sardinian army joined the allies before Sebastopol.* Of the 
conduct and efficiency of that army it is needless here to speak. 
Suffice it to say that the Sardinian troops, by their bravery in 
the field, and by their high state of discipline, obtained the 
right to rank among the best troops in Europe. 

When Sebastopol had fallen, when the criminal negligen- 
cies of the Whig ministry had been repaired, and when the 
Baltic fleet had in some degree recovered from the effect of the 


*Duriog the Crimean campaign the conduct of Prussia and its ministers 
had become suspicious to all, and even the imperial brother-in-law kept a 
watchful eye on the advisers of “Fritz.” It was of serious importance, both 
to France and Russia, to ascertain the exact position and projects of Prussia. 
A report was circulated at Berlin, that certain ministerial documents, and 
amongst them a secret correspondence of immense moment, had suddenly 
disappeared. They were said to have been stolen. Be that as it may, the 
missing papers found their way into the hands of a person who shall be ini- 
tialed T———, and were offered by him to the Russian government for a large 
sum of money. The offer was declined, from a want of confidence in the 
agra France, equally solicitous to obtain authentic intelligence of the views 
of Prussia, lent a more willing ear, and covenanted to pay an extreme price 
for the possession of the papers, or of a true and certified copy. A meeting 
was arranged to take place in a German town, between T. and the 
French agent, for an exchange of credentials, documentary and monetary, 
In the mean time, T———, a keen and superlative “rowdy,” in transatlantic 
parlance, returned to the Russian quarter, related the bargain with France, 
and demanded double the stipulated sum he was to receive for the papers. 
But Russia desired also to know the animus of France, and insisted that 
T should strictly perform his engagement of meeting the French agent 
in Germany. A small room had been hired by T for the occasion. 
It was bare of furniture, containing only a table and a couple of chairs, so 
that any concealed design, or an opportunity of eavesdropping or teachery was 
impossible; and the “arcades ambo” might converse freely and without 
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vacillating and disingenuous orders of Sir James Graham to Sir 
Charles Napier, there was a general cry in England for a Baltic 
war. There is no doubt that it would have been popular, from a 
hope to remedy the former failures of the government, The 
French Emperor, however, was not called upon to make a further 
sacrifice of men and money from devotion to the Whigs, by 
whom he had not been handsomely treated ; and having had ad- 
dressed him by Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, and Sir 
Charles Wood, when ministers, language unbefitting the courtesy 
that ought to mark the expressions of one gentleman to another. 
The opportunity of making a peace on fair terms had arrived. 
Russia was not unwilling to treat, and the Emperor of the French 
declined to continue a war to serve a purely local and Whig 
purpose. The negotiations were carried on by M. de Seebach, and 
their success was announced by the foreign correspondent of the 
Press newspaper, at the very moment that the Times and the 
Radical journals were hounding on the people of England to 
prosecute the war for ministerial and Whig advantage. These 
journals, on discovering the inaccuracy of their foreign informa- 
tion, were loud in their reproaches against the Emperor for his 
willingness to conclude the war on terms honourable to all parties. 
They insisted that nothing ought to content England but the 
suspicion, But there was asmall closet in the room, which, as a precaution, 
T. had caused to be boarded up. Early in the morning of the appointed 
day, Prince L , a diplomatic agent of Russia, accompanied T to 
the house, and, being deposited within the boarded closet, the upholsterers were 
immediately sent for, and the room was thoroughly papered afresh, closet and 
all. The interview took place. Nothing could be more open and straight- 
forward than the conduct of T. Not a cranny could be discovered, 
not even a “trou Judas” could be found, to betray the secrets that were to 
be divulged then and there. The mutual and confidential intercourse, curt 
but pithy, was satisfactory to the French agent, and to T. Not less so 
was it to Prince L ; and it became still more grateful to him when, 
on the happy departure of the French agent, he was enabled to emerge 
from the papered closet, in possession of state secrets that were well worth 
the enormous sum paid to obtain them. Whatever may have been the nature 
&# the disclosures at that meeting, it is certain from that time Russia evinced 
a leaning towards France, and considered that she had acquired a true key to 
the position of European politics. Deceived by England in the suppression of 
that Foreign Office letter, the revelation of which in the “ Press” caused such 
tremulous disquietude to Lord Aberdeen ; betrayed by Austria, and conscious 
of a projected alliance betwixt England and Prussia with a view to her injury ; 
Russia, isolated and cut off from her clden alliances, could only look to 


France, in the event of a peace, to assist in the maintenance of her rightful 
place amongst the nations of Europe. 
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absolute degradation of Russia, that no faith could be placed on 
her word, and that a guarantee could only be found in her utter 
prostration. Let it be remembered that these were the expres- 
sions of Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, on his re- 
turn from the melancholy mission to Vienna. However, sound 
sense and policy, thanks to the Opposition, prevailed over igno- 
rant declamation, and peace was proclaimed. 

The conduct of the Sardinian troops in the oriental war, espe- 
cially at the battle of Tschernayi, entitled them to the high con- 
sideration and gratitude of their allies. When, at the conclusion 
of the war, the congress of Paris was agreed upon, a discussion 
arose between the great powers present whether Sardinia should 
be represented in that assembly. It would be vain to deny, that 
through the resolute conduct of the Emperor of the French alone 
was the right of Sardinia affirmed, and Count Cavoar and M. 
Villamarina, by his instrumentality, obtained their just places 
amongst the ministers of Europe. And now we arrive at the 
first tangible point of the Italian question. 

After the more serious clauses of the treaty of Paris had b2en 
agreed upon, M. Walewski drew attention to the unsatisfactory 
state of Italian affairs. Naples had ceased to have diplomatic 
relations with England and France—Rome was occupied by a 
French army—Austria had military possession of other portions 
of the Romagna, and Parma and Modena were in an insecure 
condition. This hapless position was rightly attributed by M. 
Walewski to the misgovernment of the several states ; and he added 
that, unless the European powers interfered and took cognisance 
of this mal-administration, the question sooner or Jater would 
force itself upon the attention of Europe in an untoward shape. In 
this opinion Lord Clarendon coincided. M. Hiibner insisted that 
he had no instructions on the subject, and that the question was 
foreign to the purpose for which the congress had been convened. 
M. de Buol Shauenstein with difficulty repressed his inward ire; 
kindled at the sight of M. de Cavour, the transient evaporation of 
which was more impulsive than wise,and each ambassador returned 
to his respective government with an intimate conviction that a 
combination of circumstances, imminent and irremediable, would 
bring about an imperative dealing with the Italian peninsula. 
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It will be as well here to dwell for a moment upon the position 
of Italy since 1815. From that date to this, Lombardy has been 
to Austria what Ireland fifty years ago was to Great Britain. 
She has been Austria’s “difficulty,” not because the rule of 
Austria was so oppressive to the poor, but because it was insult- 
ing to the rich, and conciliatory to neither. When Napoleon the 
First established a kingdom of Italy, the only French official in 
the kingdom was himself or his viceroy. Every post in every 
department was filled by Italians. Italy in fact, though ruled by 
Napoleon at Paris, was governed by Italians in Italy. But with 
the restoration of Austrian authority in 1816, came the con- 
struction of a German bureaucracy. Germans displaced Italians 
in every post of importance, and, before two years had elapsed, a 
German official occupied every subordinate situation in the Austro- 
Italian provinces. That such a bureaucracy should, under the 
circumstances, prove repugnant to the Italian sentiment, is not at 
all remarkable. That it should give birth to a strong national 
feeling was to be expected. The yoke of Austria was soon felt as 
a heavy and crushing burden; and, in proportion to every effort 
that was made to get quit of the intolerable nuisance, the heavier 
was it made to press upon the stiff necks of the proud Lombards. 
And these futile efforts at freedom led to this result—they gave 
to Austria a plea for severity, and for entering into close rela- 
tions with the petty Italian duchies and states, borrowing money 
of their rulers, and in return guaranteeing them against revo- 
lution. Thus these petty rulers came to rely exclusively upon 
Austria for aid against their subjects; and thus Austria, step 
by step, acquired such a predominance in Italy, that she pro- 
mised before long to rule from the Adriatic to the Alps. 

Such was her position, apparently so secure, when the revolu- 
tion of 1848 occurred. At that time the influence of Austria in 
Piedmont was supreme, but the torrent of popular opinion carried 
Charles Albert away with it; he headed the popular movement, 
and the rest is now matter of history. It may, however, not be 
generally known, that after the defeat of Novara, and when the 
Austrians were in full march on Turin, the French government, 
then as now, offered Charles Albert the aid of 100,000 men. 
The king had, however, opened negotiations with Austria, and 
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the offer was declined. We will now return to that period which 
immediately followed the peace of Paris in 1856. ; 

Not a month had elapsed after the conclusion of peace, before 
Austria commenced her covert attacks upon Sardinia. The tone 
assumed by M, de Buol at the congress of Paris, and his rancour 
towards M, de Cavour, sufficiently indicated the policy of the 
future; and here it may be remarked that the journals, titularly 
liberal, which now affect surprise at the outbreak of war, and 
indignation against the Emperor Napoleon for that same, at the 
time freely commented upon the sigus of a coming disagreement 
on the subject of Italy. They had already noticed the dispute 
which had occurred at Florence betwixt M. de Hugel and 
M. de Sauli, upon the demand of the first for the dismissal of the 
Sardinian charge d’affaires,on account of his political antecedents 
being unpalatable to the Austrian government. They had 
remarked with causticity upon the shortcomings of Lord 
Normanby, who took part with the Austrian, and upon the rare 
fact of Mr, Erskine being sent from Turin to do the duty which 
Lord Normanby, from Austrian and Camarilla prejudice, refused 
to perform. These jobbing Radical journals had before their 
very eyes the fact of the occupation of Rome, Ancona, the 
Romagna and Parma, by French and Austrian troops, ill-disposed 
to one another. They quoted the Vienna and Milan gazettes on 
the one hand, and the official organs of Turin and Genoa on the 
other, to shew the animosity of the two countries, and speculated 
upon the time when this inflammable matter would burst into a 
flame ; and yet, when the predicted hostilities have come to pass, 
they pretend an effeminate trepidation, inveigh against the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the artless editors have become at once 
oblivious of their former criticisms on M. de Buol and M. de 
Cavour in the spring of 1856, and of the Italian phases set forth 
in those protocols of the treaty of Paris, pompously issued—Au 
nom de Dieu tout pwissant. This insincerity on the part of 
public instructors, Whig and Radical, is reprehensible ; the inten- 
tion to mislead is not honourable ; and the attempt to set up a 
cry to discredit the Emperor of the French upon false grounds, 
and with a malice prepense, for Whig purposes, for Whig pelf, and 
for a Whig enthronement in office, does not confer a good title for 
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respectability or integrity. But what does Mr. Roebuck say in 
his speech at Milford ?—-“I know full well that there is no party 
so admirable in the use of calumny as the Whig party, and every 
thing that calumny can devise, or that lying can supply, will be 
adopted by that party.” No one can accuse the honourable 
member for Sheffield with condescending to appropriate a fallacy 
in support of his argument. His Whig assailants confine them- 
selves to the accusation of impracticability and rashness. Im- 
practicable, because he will relate and act upon the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; and here we have it at 
last, ore rotundo—rash, because he selects a time for the emblazon- 
ment of Whig delinquency, painfully inconvenient to the same 
peccant Whig. 

M. de Buol deemed it to be an impossibility for despotic Austro- 
Lombardy to exist in the proximity of a country where civil and 
religious liberty formed part of the constitutional law. He 
officially expostulated with Count Cavour on the liberty of the 
press in Piedmont, and demanded a discontinuance of the articles 
reflecting upon the acts of the Austrian government in Lombardy. 
“Tt was, ” he declared in a private communication, “an incentive 
to insurrection ; and that, to uphold the cause of those nobles and 
others who were condemned for political offences, was an act of 
direct hostility to Austria.” The answer to this impertinent 
demand was worthy of a free government. 

About this time the Imperial Archduke, Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian, brother to the Emperor Francis Joseph, was appointed 
governor-general to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. This 
young prince is married to the Princess Charlotte of Belgium. 
He is deeply instructed, of great capacity of intellect, and pos- 
sesses a clear perception, that enables him to form sound and correct 
opinions upon general subjects. This erudition and talent is 
accompanied by a courtesy of manner and a kindness of heart 
that renders him one of the most popular princes in Europe. It 
is but justice to say that his consort is hardly inferior to him in 
intelligence, and is equally distinguished for unvarying amiable- 
ness. She is the daughter of the most clever, judicious, and accom- 
plished sovereign of the present day—the King of the Belgians, 
the uncle of our beloved Queen. The Archduke for a long time 
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had devoted his attention to Italian affairs; and, after a patient 
investigation, he arrived at conclusions unfavourable to the 
Austrian mode of governing Italy by a German bureaucracy. 
These opinions he embodied in a book, which was privately printed. 
He insisted that the suppression entirely of the Italian element 
in the Lombardo-Venetian government effectually alienated the 
higher orders—that it was an act of accusation against them pri- 
marily—it was a declaration of a want of faith, and an insinuation 
also, that they lacked the properties fitted for official duties. He 
asserted that undue severity, by which a political prisoner was 
made a victim, fatally damaged the government at home, and ren- 
dered it unpopular throughout the civilized world. Cruelty 
amounting to torture could not be justified by any political 
lapse, and betrayed the “malus animus,” against which every 
just nature must necessarily rebel, so long as a God of mercy is 
adored, and that charity remains the bond-union of Christianity. 
It was dissonant alike to policy and good feeling to take from 
Count Confalonieri the pillow belonging to his wife, which 
he had carried with him into his dungeon as a relic of domesti- 
city, and a memorial of affectionate consolation. When Count 
Oroboni was dying of a rapid decline in the prisons of Spielberg, 
to deny him an extra covering, whereby his shivering fits in the 
night became more intense, and eventually shortened his exist- 
ence, was a refinement of cruelty. To compel Signor Maron- 
. celli to have his leg amputated at Spielberg by a common barber 
surgeon, when a professed surgeon was in attendance and in the 
room, was an excess of barbarity. To insist upon Silvio Pellico 
taking his daily exercise on that particular portion of the castle 
bastions that overlooked the grave of his friends, was brutal and 
Austrian. These malignities were, according to the written orders, 
absolutely and literally in the handwriting of the late Emperor 
Francis, himself an amiable man, and which strengthens the case 
in the abstract, by proving that an education in Austrian policy 
obliterates every vestige of humanity. It is superfluous to add 
that the work of the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian was 
suppressed. 
The Prince attached as a condition to his acceptance of office, 
the withdrawal of the headquarters of Count Gyulai from Milan, 
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and their transference to Verona. That officer had repudiated 
the milder form of conduct which had secured to Marshal 
Radetzky the esteem of the Italians, and had had recourse to 
that brutal tyranny which desolates the hearthstone, makes war 
with parents and children, and causes ladies to be flogged naked 
at the head of regiments. The severities of Count Gyulai were 
an unhappy prelude to the gentler sway of the Archduke ; and, 
notwithstanding his known uprightness of character and regard 
for the Italian people, his arrival in Lombardy was marked with 
something more than frigid courtesy. The Italians of all classes 
absented themselves from public and private festivities, given on 
the occasion ; and, although ordered to appear at court and to 
illuminate their palaces, they preferred to run the risk of the 
dungeons of Spielberg rather than refrain from exhibiting this 
sign of their discontent, and of their loathing of the Austrian 
government. From this material evidence the Times and the 
Radical press at that time augured that a war could alone decide 
the difference betwixt the two races, and that its advent was at 
hand—and now they would disclaim all participation in such 
foresight. 

The King of Sardinia was at this time placed in a position 
of difficulty and peril. The constitution of Sardinia comprises 
the grand principle of civil and religious liberty. This primary 
advantage is not in harmony with a symbolic worship, that places 
saints and martyrs at the right hand of God, invests them with the 
Divine attribute of a pardon of sin, and clothes a Pontiff with an 
infallibility repugnant to reason, and opposed to the law of the 
great Creator. The rights of conscience on these matters were 
denounced by the Sardinian bishops as damnable, and they 
rebelled against a government which tolerated such heresy. 
They were strongly supported by Papal remonstrance, and the 
recusant prelates emigrated, and placed themselves under the 
protectorate of Austria. The Viennese Concordat, by which the 
Roman Church is given a jurisdiction uncontrolled by, and 
superior to, the executive, is one of the great causes of dissatis- 
faction throughout Lombardy, Hungary, and all the other states 
of Austria. It became a necessity for that government, having 
adopted the concordat, to confirm the Papal condemnation, and a 
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fresh cause of dissension arose betwixt the cabinets of Vienna 
and Turin. The refractory bishops had retired unmolested to the 
Milanese territory. When, however, the Lombards desired to 
emigrate into Piedmont, they were either arrested, or their 
properties were confiscated. Step by step Austria assumed a 
more menacing tone towards Sardinia. Diplomatic relations were 
suspended, and it was intimated that, by its constitutional acts, 
per se, the government of Piedmont placed itself in virtual 
antagonism to the rule of Austria in Lombardy. It was further 
stated that a reform of that constitution, having regard more 
particularly to a restraint upon the liberty of the press, could 
alone remedy such incessant .causes of disturbance between the 
two cabinets. 

Austria then endeavoured to influence the elections in Pied- 
mont, The country was filled with Austrian agents, who, stimu- 
lating the demagogic party into action against the government of 
the King on the one hand, on the other impressed the anti-liberal 
and Roman Catholic party that the overthrow of constitutional 
government in Piedmont, and submission to Austria, was the 
best means of securing their rights, their religion, and their privi- 
leges. When Count Cavour found himself placed thus between 
the united but antagonistic action of two parties resolved upon 
his destruction, and ensuring the demolition of the indepen- 
dence of Piedmont, he frankly told the king, his master, that, 
without assistance, Piedmont must succumb to Austrian intrigue 
and oppression. The question involved grave considerations. 
It was whether Austria should rule from the Adriatic to the 
Alps, or whether Italy should be free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic? Count Cavour repaired to Plombiéres, and in an in- 
terview with the Emperor of the French explained the appre- 
hensions of the King of Sardinia, and pointed out the prospect 
of a serious attempt by Austria to destroy the independence of 
Piedmont, and of his master’s utter inability, if unaided, to resist 
Austria for any period of time. The Emperor of the French, com- 
prehending at a glance the serious aspect of affairs, and the great 
responsibilities which such an act of aggression on the part of 
Austria would impose upon that power, and feeling also his own 
uupreparedness and disinclination to enter upon an Italian war, 
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replied to M. Cavour that he trusted Austria would attempt 
“ nothing so rash or ill-advised,” but he assured M. Cavour that, 
if Austria was resolved to subdue Piedmont, and attacked her, 
he would certainly “stand by Piedmont to the last.” 

M. Cavour returned to Turin a new man. The labour of a 
lifetime was not to be lost in an hour. Confident in the word of 
the French Emperor, the King of Sardinia and his minister no 
longer regarded the coming storm with apprehension. If Austria 
attacked them, they would not be left alone to maintain the un- 
equal struggle. At the same time the French government sent 
assurances to the different European powers, that the Emperor 
Napoleon had no wish to enter upon war ; but that, such was the 
condition of Italy, unless Austria would confine herself within the 
limits of the treaties of 1815, and, above all, abstain from all 
attempts against the independence of Piedmont, the most serious 
complications were likely to ensue. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the Emperor Napoleon had no thought of entering 
upon war except in defence of Piedmont. He was not even pre- 
pared for war. The army was on a peace footing, the usual pro- 
portion of the regiments on furlough, and the artillery was under- 
going an entire reconstruction. But Austria was making, and 
had been making for months previous, immense preparations. 
The collection of artillery and matériel on her Italian base of 
operations was enormous and incredible; the army was secretly 
being put on a war footing, the men on furlough were called 
in, the reserves called out, and every preparation made for an 
early campaign. In point of fact, the more carefully the posi- 
tion of the French Emperor is considered, the more it will be 
seen that a war of offence was not, politically speaking, his réle. 
For the ten years that he has held power, he has observed trea- 
ties most honourably ; and is it to be believed that he, the head 
of a young dynasty, and a man of profound sagacity and 
thorough knowledge of the world, would sacrifice his position 
and moral weight in Europe, as well as the prospects of his 
family, upon the altar of ambition? After having maintained 
the treaties of Europe faithfully for ten years, was he to be the 
first to violate them? The truth is, this war in Italy is the result 
of misgovernment, under a peculiar territorial settlement which 
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deprived a nation of its newly acquired nationality. Under the 
first Napoleon, Italy was a nation. By the settlement of 1815 it 
was degraded into an Austrian province. To lose a great posi- 
tion, to gain nothing by the loss but the exchange of a good 
government for a bad one, is more than an intellectual nation like 
Italy might be expected to bear. There are among men bonds 
stronger than those of parchment. If the origin of this war is 
sought for, it will be found deeper than in the will or ambition of 
apy individual sovereign. 

But as Austria was arming, France and Sardinia resolved not 
to be backward in preparation. A demand was made by Austria, 
that Sardinia should disembody the volunteer corps forming in 
her territory, and that the political refugees should be expelled. In 
the interim, Prince Napoleon Jerome was united to the daughter of 
King Victor Emmanuel, and a treaty, offensive and defensive, was 
perfected between the two countries. An effort was now made at 
mediation, in which England took the initiative ; and then came 
the mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna, with the consent of the 
Emperor Napoleon, But this mission was partial—not strictly 
ambassadorial—and did not represent the great interests of 
Europe. It was a private and exparte intervention of friendly 
office without the power of authoritative conclusion. This was 
sufficiently shown in the untenable proposition of M. de Buol, that 
Sardinia alone should disarm previous to negotiation. It would 
have amounted to a confession of wrong on the part of Sardinia, 
which such an able diplomatist as Lord Cowley must have per- 
ceived. Russia, at the instant, calmly and with propriety proposed 
to the Emperor Napoleon that there should be a general congress 
to discuss the Italian cause of disturbance. 

Upon this proposal of Russia, a vast amount of unnecessary de- 
clamation has been expended by the English press. It was the 
natural consequence of the friendly relations which subsist be- 
tween France and Russia, and which were cemented by the visit 
last year of the Grand Duke Constantine to Paris. His Impe- 
rial Highness arrived in Paris at a critical moment. The Italian 
question was then under consideration ; and the Emperor Napo- 
leon having explained to the Grand Duke the complications which 
the obstinacy of Austria threatened to bring about, received 
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from His Imperial Highness an assurance that, in event of an 
Italian war caused by Austria attacking and France defending 
Piedmont, Russia would remain neutral. This assurance, given by 
the Grand Duke to the Emperor Napoleon, was immediately con- 
firmed by the Emperor Alexander. 

And, indeed, nothing but a congress of the European powers 
could have settled the Italian question, if that question were to 
be arranged by diplomacy. The demands of Austria were incom- 
patible with the honour of Sardinia ; and, however bland might 
have been the demeanour of M. Buol to Lord Cowley, the Aus- 
trian minister had pre-determined in his own mind the mode in 
which he would settle his quarrel with M. Cavour. 

We think the failure of the mission of Lord Cowley is to be at- 
tributed to this fact, that Austria conceded nothing. The Em- 
peror of Austria assured Lord Cowley, that he would not interfere 
in Italy but with the consent of the different governments of the 
different states! Why, that was the very species of interference 
that every body was striving to abolish! It was this system of 
appeals to Austria for aid against the wishes of the people, and 
to the discredit of all good faith, and observance of treaties, that 
the Emperor Napoleon was now protesting, and the only answer 
that Austria gave was, that she would do exactly as she had done. 
The Emperor Napoleon was placed in a delicate position. If he 
accepted the result of the mission of Lord Cowley, without the 
mediation of England, he accepted the awful responsibility of the 
settlement of the Italian question. Now the Emperor Napoleon, 
as only one of the Great Powers, had no more an exclusive right 
to presume to settle the Italian question than Austria. The 
Italian question was neither a purely French nor a purely Aus- 
trian question; it was an European question. None saw this 
more clearly than the Emperor Napoleon ; his course was simple 
and straightforward ; and, while he wisely refused to interfere 
alone in the settlement of the Italian question, he signified his 
readiness to join a Congress of the Great Powers without delay. 
Hence he gave a ready assent to the proposal of Russia. And 
here it may be remarked that the Emperor Napoleon, before the 
commencement of the war, never declined any advance made to him 
for a peaceable settlement of the Italian question. He limited him- 
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self to the requirement of Italian independence—of the revocation 
of those treaties between Austria and the Italian States, contrary 
to the treaty of 1815, and entered into without the knowledge and 
consent of the great powers—that Italy should be evacuated by 
foreign troops without exception, with a guarantee that they 
should not return, and central Italy be left to its own devices. He 
has never swerved from the path of an open policy. At the same 
time, it must be conceded that the angry tenacity with which 
Austria held to the determination of chastising Sardinia at all 
hazards, and the firm resolve of France to stand by its gallant 
and faithful ally of Crimean memory, utterly precluded any 
other solution of the dispute save by that of the ultima ratio. 

Meanwhile our Whig-Radical journals still dealt out obloquy 
upon the French Emperor Napoleon and on Russia. The 
naval preparations of France, and the completion of the forti- 
fications at Cherbourg, were declared to be preparatory to 
an attack upon England. Russia, from praiseworthy activity 
in constructing railways, in improving and developing her 
internal advantages, thus imitating industrious England, and 
from a desire to possess a Mediterranean port for commercial 
purposes, was broadly accused of favouring the aggressive 
views of France. Whig statesmen, excepting always Lord 
Palmerston, chattered about the inviolability of the treaties of 
1815, forgetful of the. manufacture of the kingdom of Greece, 
wrested from Turkey—of the kingdom of Belgium, purloined 
from Holland—and of the recognition of an imperial and Napo- 
leonie dynasty, expressly contrary to the stipulations of 1815. 
Whig England has been a consenting party whenever expediency 
has suggested a deviation from the principles of the treaty of 
Vienna ; and she cannot now insist upon the immutability of that 
confederated act of spoliation and prospective denunciation, of 
which the Emperor Napoleon is the personal and irresistible 
refutation. ’ 

The conduct of the Whig and Radical journals, in their con- 
tinuous denunciation of France and Russia, and their torpidity 
in the cause of constitutional Piedmont, necessarily rendered 
closer the ties of the calumniated governments. The most stolid 
of observers could not fail to perceive the inevitable result, and 
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to be aware that the pursuance of an Anglo-German and Coburg 
policy in support of despotism against Piedmontese constitu- 
tionalism, would be for the government of England both a work 
of danger, and one certainly not likely to be popular with 
Englishmen. Sardinia had sent a special envoy to St. Peters 
burg, and the mission of M. De Morny bore substantial fruits, 
This was the consequence of Whig spleen. This was a prudent 
step, made necessary by the prurient strictures of Lord John 
Russell, Sir James Graham, and Sir Charles Wood, upon the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

But amongst the manifold platitudes and intentional misre« 
presentations that have been propounded by the Whigs and 
Radicals on the subject of foreign affairs, none have equalled in 
wilful impropriety those uttered by the Right Hon. Robert Lowe 
to the electors of Calne. The Emperor of the French had 
penned a letter with his own hand to the Queen of England, in 
solemn assurance that the forthcoming war should be confined to 
the plains of Italy, that the Alps should not be passed, in case of 
success, by French and Sardinian troops, and expressing his usual 
regard for this country. When a gentleman pledges his word of 
honour to a lady, and that lady a queen, an implied doubt of his 
truth is beyond the pale of social dealing, and amounts almost to 
recreancy. In this case Mr. Lowe did not scruple to give a flat 
denial to such imperial assertion, and to proclaim it to be false. 
He presumed to say, of his own knowledge, that the war for 
Italian independence, and in defence of Sardinia, urged by the 
Emperor of the French against the Emperor of Austria, had for 
its determined object a crusade against England ; that when this 
mighty conflict, in which the military power of the two empires 
is concentrated, shall have been terminated—that is to say, when 
the armies of France shall have been necessarily weakened, and 
the finances of the empire temporarily impoverished, after a 
sturdy conflict—then’ would be the precise moment selected by 
the Emperor Napoleon, without the assignment of any reason, to 
attack his old ally of England. It is barely credible that the 
views of faction could so radically pervert both the moral and 


intellectual faculties, as to induce men of comparative character 
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to distort fact, and to reduce it, for private and factious purposes, 
to the level of an untruth. 

During the earlier part of these Italian occurrences, the leading 
journal of England, for particular reasons, had been peremptorily 
refused certain privileged communications from Paris which it had 
hitherto exclusively enjoyed. From that moment the censure of 
the Emperor of the French and of his policy, in that journal, 
became virulent and excessive; and no means that are given to 
language were spared to excite angry feelings between England 
and France. It was declared that preparations were being made 
with a hostile intention towards this country ; that the army was 

‘augmented and marshalled in order to make a sudden descent 
upon our shores; and every offensive epithet that had lain 
dormant since 1815, was raked up to taunt and exasperate the 
French people. And now, when it is of the highest importance 
that England should take up a position at once dignified, firm, 
and impartial, Mr. Lowe, personifying the leading journal, says 
to his constituents—“ There is little doubt that this country is 
just as much aimed at as Austria in the league which has just 
taken place betwixt France and Russia; and the proof of it is, 
that there are provisions in this league that the Russian and 
French fleets shall assist each other in the Mediterranean. 
Austria has no fleet, Turkey has no fleet ; it is against us that 
our ally, who pretends that he has cordial relations with us, has 
levelled this blow.” 

In the first place, the exact particulars of the written engage- 
ment between Russia and France are unpublished ; but, accepting 
the version of Mr. Lowe for the moment, and omitting the fact 
of Germany declaring that it is against the Fatherland and not 
England that the Emperor will ultimately direct the war, the 
question becomes pertinent—How were the French troops to be 
conveyed to Genoa, to the Gulf of Spezia, to Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, Venice, and the Adriatic, without a numerous and effi- 
cient navy? The Emperor of the French was not likely to fall 
into the errors committed by the Whig ministry in the transport 
service during the Crimean war; neither is a large naval force in 
the Mediterranean, on the part of the French, pending an 
Italian campaign, any proof that “it is against us that our ally 
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has levelled this blow.” To employ, and pro tanto to weaken, his 
forces by a war in a part of Europe distant from England, is not 
demonstrative of an intentional hostility to this country; and, as 
a preparatory act, would be simply absurd, except to the imagi- 
nation of a Whig-Radical, when lecturing his constituents for 
party purposes and with party guile. 

But, in steady defiance of all evidence of sense, of all intellec- 
tual, and, it might be added, moral rectitude, the quaking Mr. 
Lowe tells the spasmodic Calnites, who cheer him, “ We are in a 
position in which the very ground is trembling under our feet, 
and in which the foundations of the great deep are broken up 
around us. We may be called upon, we know not how soon, 
to fight, not for Italy, and not for Austria, but for ouf own 
hearths and homes, in a struggle for life and death against 
France.” The answer to this insufferable trash is contained 
in the brilliant speech of Mr. Disraeli on foreign affairs, 
and also in the remarks of Lord Palmerston to his constituents 
at Tiverton, If that noble lord could have been induced to 
confide to the member for Calne certain passages of his confi- 
dential colloquy with the Emperor at Compeigne, that hapless 
person might have been spared the exhibition of such intense 
folly. 

This, however, is not the more serious evil; the sin lies not in 
ignorance, diplomatic or journalistic, but in the grave fact of these 
blatant outpourings being propounded—knowing them to be 
false—with all the solemnity of truth, and forced upon the atten- 
tion of the less educated portion of the community that usually 
surround the hustings, with the hope of deriving party advantage, 
with the intent to excite international enmity for private ends, 
and with the aim, in this case, to revenge a journalistic slight, by 
washing out its memory in the blood of a got-up quarrel upon 
false premises, by dishonest means, and with still baser motives. 

And now let the conduct of Prussia be examined, and this 
the more particularly, as that country has been consulted and 
euolgised in the House of Commons, when Russia was com- 
paratively overlooked. 

The menacing tone of Prussia, consistently adhering to her 
ancient object of ambition, is an indication that the German 
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powers will do their utmost to add to the confusion of Europe, 
and possibly draw down upon them a visitation which they would 
do well to avoid. The Prince Regent addressed the Chambers 
at Berlin in the following terms :— 

“Prussia is determined to maintain the basis of European 
public right, and the balance of power in Europe. It is the right 
and duty of Prussia to stand up for the security, the protection, 
and the national interests of Germany, and she will not resign 
the assertion of these her prerogatives. Prussia expects that all 
the German confederate powers will stand firmly by her side in 
the fulfilment of that mission, The attitude and spirit of the 
army are such as to inspire us with full confidence.” These words 
convey the meaning that the destinies of Germany are confided 
to the care of Prussia, and that the defence of them is her present 
prerogative. The absolute interpretation—the occult one that 
is not openly set forth, yet positively intended—is, that such pre- 
rogative is claimed to be exclusive, and to be her direct mission, 
without a copartner in such office. In 1848 the King of Prussia 
compassed to possess himself of the imperial crown of Germany ; 
and when it was offered to him by the National Assembly of 
Germany on anuary 23, 1849, his brother-in-law of Russia for- 
bade the acceptance. The commanded refusal was displeasing to 
the present regent, and was so intemperately commented upon 
by his consort, the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Weimar, in the 
presence of the king, that the royal couple absented themselves 
from Berlin, and retired to Coblentz. But, in declining the 
imperial investiture, the king said, “Prussia, with the consent of 
the German governments, is ready to undertake any task that 
Germany may impose upon it.” Thereupon the National Assembly, 
on March 28, 1849, again elected the King of Prussia “ Here- 
ditary Emperor of the Germans,” placing the empire under his 
immediate protection. Although the reiterated offer of the 
imperial crown had no definite result, yet it remained a fact that 
was always held by the royal party at Coblentz to be a possible 
basis of operation upon a future emergency. Furthermore, a 
protest was made against the refusal of the imperial crown by the 
king without the consent of the next in succession, that person 
being the present Prince Regent. 
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The recent alliance with England places Prussia in a better 
position as against Russia; and this acquisition of supposed 
strength prompted the astute policy of an apparent anxiety, in 
conjunction with England, to prevent the war, whilst the Emperor 
of Austria was secretly urged not to submit, at any cost, to French 
interference in Italy; that it was strongly discountenanced 
in England from “Teutonic sympathies,” and which would 
immediately endanger the safety of the Fatherland. The Em- 
peror of Austria was caught in the snare prepared for him ; 
and to the surprise of the English government, equally deceived 
by the intrigue of Prussia, he took that imprudent initiative 
which has made him solely responsible for the difficulties of the 
future. 

Prussia purposes that the issue of this war shall tend to her 
aggrandizement in the scale of nations: this might result from 
the discomfiture of either of the belligerents. Counting upon 
the support of England, she calls upon Germany to arm, under 
her command, to paralyze the action of the French emperor, and 
the terms employed amount to a declaration of war against 
France. In these German transactions, and throughout the 
German states, the name of England is, and has been, most 
improperly quoted ; but it is unnecessary to trace the source from 
whence this Anglo-Germanism proceeds. Let the German press, 
prompted by Prussia, speak for itself :— 

“The urgency that Germany must join the war against France 
with her whole strength—the conviction of this necessity has 
been so unmistakably recognised in every part of Germany—that 
it would be throwing water to the sea if we were to advance 
additional grounds. The right to make an immediate attack on 
France is ours—never can we claim a better one! The Emperor 
of the French has, in distinct manifestoes, announced his breach 
of the treaties upon which peace and order are founded. He is 
the aggressor—the peace-breaker whom we must bring to reason, 
&c. Taunted till she could no longer bear it, Austria only anti- 
cipated the attack by a few weeks, and selected her ground in the 
enemy’s country. Moreover, the German confederation is already 
de facto at war with France. Are not Trieste merchants and 
shipowners German citizens, and are not their ships German 
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property? and have not Trieste ships been captured by French 
critisers? Surely France has given us provocation enough to 
prompt us to self-defence. Finally, the object of our struggle is 
clear and plain before us. We advance on Paris to upset Napo- 
leon, to deliver the world from & nightmare which has too long 
oppressed its chest, to destroy a system which is a plague to 
morality, right, and civilisation. The reward for our sacrifices 
and labours can be no other than Alsace and Lorraine. The 
broad wedge west of the line of Luxembourg, by Metz and Nancy 
and Basle—that fatal wedge, which strikes so deep into the 
German territory, which so long has offended every eye in 
Germany, on the’ map of Europe—must haul down the French 
flag. Napoleon overthrown, and Alsace and Lorraine restored to 
us—that alone is our object—that concerns us more especially. 
If, then, the necessity of taking the field against France is clear, 
why does the sword still remain in the scabbard? A declaration 
of war by the whole of Germany against France will infallibly 
bring England to our side as an ally, and awe Russia into quiet. 
* * The English people entertain a covert anger and hatred 
against Napoleonic France, but it is not the less strong for that ; it 
simply smoulders, and would soon be fanned into a flame. Eng- 
land has already put up with too many insults, has too long been 
chafing at the friendly chain of France, and Cherbourg is a thorn 
in her side. This feeling shows itself plain enough in England 
just now in the sudden change in the language of the press—in 
the preparations’ of defence she is making. But nobles and 
citizens are both averse to a great war—they have had war and 
expenditure enough lately. Moreover, they are greatly occupied 
with a question of parliamentary reform, which has long waited 
a solution, and this question divides the people into factions. All 
this, unhappily, is true. Nevertheless, all these obstacles and 
reasons will fall into the background when suddenly a great fact 
—the great fact—stands before the clear intellect of the English 
people—Germany is marching on Paris. Then the smallest 
middy, the veteran statesman of the cabinet, will be aware that 
the hour has struck to do away for once and for ever with a pre- 
pohderating French fleet, Cherbourg, and the fear of invasion. 
Tet Germany declare herself, let her declaration be followed 
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immediately by action, and then, when the Queen of England 
makes her speech from the throne on the 7th of June, we shall 
have nothing to fear from a Russell-Palmerston ministry; and a 
declaration of war by Germany against France, will assure us the 
more speedily the support of England, Let us be up and doing. 
On, on to Paris! Let us stamp out there the flame that threatens 
to set Europe in a blaze, and by one blow we will put an end to 
terror and disorder.” —Allgemeine Zeitung. 

This ill-advised manifesto, published by a journal of authority 
and large circulation in Germany, under the protection of Prussia, 
dared not to have been launched without some secret negotiations, 
with which the public and the parliament of England are unac- 
quainted. The predatory spirit in which it is couched is in the 
first degree reprehensible. The avowed object is not the peace 
of Europe, neither is it to defend Austria, except in a secondary 
sense ; but it is to invade France, and to acquire by force of arms 
“the broad wedge west of the line of Luxembourg—that fatal 
wedge, which so long has offended every eye in Germany, on the 
map of Europe. The reward for our sacrifices can be no other 
than Alsace and Lorraine.” What sacrifices ? rewards for what % 
A bucaniering raid, succeeded by rapine and military annexation, 
if possible. That is a change which the doughty Teuton has not 
prudently calculated upon. And why not add, since the fall of 
Paris is a German certainty, Franche-Comte and the ancient 
duchy of Burgundy, reeling with its purple vintages, that have 
lent their influence, by ecstatic vision, to the author of the mani- 
festo? The first absolutely belonged at one time to Germany, and 
the second formed one of the brightest ornaments, by inheritance, 
of the imperial crown. The treaty of Arras, 1482, and that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, may be disposed of with the same facility 
as the treaty of 1816, which spoliated France, and which was 
afterwards repudiated, at the caprice of the spoliators, by the 
creation of the kingdoms of Belgium and Greece, and by the 
recognition of a Napoleonic dynasty. 

It is the policy of Prussia publicly to reprove these outbursts 
of Germanic irascibility, notwithstanding that the Prince Regent 
calls upon the confederated kings and princes to follow the 
example of that country in placing their armies on a war footing. 
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Germany having responded to the call, it is too late for Prussia to 
renounce her own emblazoned acts. The neutrality that is now 
declared, and the disavowal of a hostile intention towards France, 
results from the diplomatic note addressed by Russia to the 
several German States, strictly counselling neutrality, and signi- 
fying the course that will be pursued upon a German invasion of 
the French territory. It is one that would place Prussia betwixt 
two fires. It is also known that the mission of Count Carolyi to 
St. Petersburg has been in every sense unsuccessful. By this 
last failure Austria bas been apprised of the worst ; and, negotia- 
tion being hopeless, she will fight to the last to retain the Lom- 
bardo-Verletian kingdom. 

But the most sinister feature of this Germanic proclamation 
consists in the use made of the name of the Queen of England 
and of the nation. It is not possible to believe that the bold 
assertions, the significant language, adopted by a journal pos- 
sessing the high confidence of the German princes, could have 
been advisedly put forth without some show of reason for such 
grave charges; and it is only in an accusatory sense against Eng- 
land that eognisance can be taken of the indecorous expressions. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that from some quarter or 
another, where the desire was parent to the thought of French 
defeat and Austrian success, the inspiration proceeded which may 
partly excuse this unaccustomed departure from Teutonic phlegm ; 
and indeed it may be said tritely, that direct proofs are not want- 
ing which, in great measure, would exonerate the “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung” from blame, although, for obvious reasons, it is not con- 
venient to prosecute the inquiry. This part of the subject may be 
summarily dismissed with the remark, that the Prusso-Germanic 
manifesto is a pendant to the passage of the Ticino by Austria, 
As aggressive acts, they are equal in guilty complicity. But it 
does not accord with the dignity and interests of England to be 
associated with the Germanic powers, as one of themselves, upon 
the plea of a spurious nationality remotely derived from a common 
origin. It signifies also little whether a daughter of England 
wear a kingly or an imperial diadem ; and certainly no insincere 
line of conduct will be tolerated by the nation, to further Prussian 
interests that are alike equidistant from wisdom and integrity. 
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In the event of losing her Italian provinces, Austria, with her 
disjointed kingdoms and principalities, and more especially the 
Protestant portion of those states, can make but a slender pre- 
tence to be the potential protector of Germany. Her his- 
toric and ancient supremacy must lapse from her hands; and this 
explains the eagerness of Saxony and Bavaria, who have always 
opposed Prussian interests in Germany, to take up arms in the 
defence of Austria. The mandate of Prussia to Hanover, pro- 
hibiting that government to send an army of occupation to the 
Rhine, and the arrogant claim to possess, alone, the initiative in 
the defence of confederated Germany, places the conduct of the 
cabinet of Berlin in its true light. It must be remembered that 
on March 15, 1850, the King of Wurtemberg, publicly and by 
proclamation, denounced “the insidious ambition of the King of 
Prussia,” and declared a league to exist between Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria, and Saxony, under the sanction of Austria, and bearing 
date February 27, 1850, for the open and avowed purpose of 
opposing and counteracting Prussian influence. From this league 
Wurtemberg is now to a certain degree detached, owing to an 
intimacy and personal alliance with Russia, and from a disappro- 
bation of the perfidious conduct of Austria towards Russia in the 
Crimean war. 

At the private interview between the late Emperor Nicholas 
and the Emperor Francis Joseph, in the tent at Olmutz, from 
which Prince Sewartzenburg was excluded, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia prohibited the contemplated attack upon Prussia, on which 
the young emperor had set his heart. He pointed out to him, as 
a consequence, the inevitable loss of his Italian provinces—that 
an anti-Papal and popular outbreak would certainly occur in the 
northern and central states of Italy; and that thus vigorously 
attacked in the rear by a national Italian army, and an infuriated 
populace, he would not be able to cope with the Prussian armies 
in the north, aided by Protestant Germany under Prussian coun- 
tenance. The reverse has now taken place. Austria, by com- 
mencing a war in Italy which exhausts all her resources, is 
unable to maintain the Germanic protectorate that has been 
usurped by Prussia as a prerogative, and which that government 
will never relinquish—armed to the teeth, it waits ulterior events, 
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And here let us pause awhile to make inquiries, respectful 
withal, about the exact position of the member for Calne, 
supernatant amidst “the fountains of the great deep.” It is 
clear that, with an equal hatred of France, the “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung” and Mr. Robert Lowe are not agreed upon the general 
issue. With an identity of acrimony and apprehension, there is 
a contrariety of opinion, between the dismayed Briton and the 
braggart German, as to the precise and ultimate object against 
which France contemplates to direct her crowding legions. Each 
has been unhappily frightened out of his propriety ; but, at any 
rate, the ululating timidity, similar to that which in the twilight 
would conjure up a ghost in every stock and stone, and the 
Bobadil bluster that would concoct a quarrel where none was in- 
tended, may respectively be allowed to jostle themselves down to 
their proper level, which is far, very far beneath the average 
either of honesty or common-sense. 

Under a false impression of support from England, encouraged 
by the tone of Germany, and secretly upheld in the determina- 
tion to make war by Prussia, the Emperor Francis Joseph sent 
his ultimatum to Sardinia. It was intended that this peremptory 
mandate should awe Sardinia into obedience, and was issued with 
the belief that the other great powers, especially England, would 
not permit an active conflict. On the arrival of the Austrian 
envoy at Turin, the satisfaction of M. de Cavour was complete. 
The rancour of Count Buol had exceeded his prudence in the 
advice to his sovereign ; and the Italian statesman found himself 
placed on the vantage-ground by the temper and rashness of his 
antagonist. The fatal step was taken—the Ticino was passed. 
Deprecated as this consummate imprudence must necessarily be, 
the excuse of the Emperor of Austria—and a valid one—is, that 
he had been deceived. The acerbity of the Whig and Radical 
denunciations, and the personal attacks directed against the Em- 
peror of the French, rendered more offensive by Whig-Radical 
gibes and popular caricature, justly authorized the suspicion that 
the English people were inimical both to France and to the con- 
federation of that country with Sardinia. And let it be observed 
that these unseemly detractions of the Whigs and Radicals con- 
tinue to this very moment, not a month after the defeat 
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of the Conservative ministry, upon the plea of not showing a pro- 
per favour for the French alliance. Inspirited by the warmth of 
the German journals—beguiled by the intrigue of Russia—fur- 
nished with a fallacious and Anglo-German report on the state of 
public opinion in England—and dismayed by the cost of an enor- 
mous and unemployed army—the Emperor, upon the false pre- 
mises wantonly supplied him, arrived at the determination which 
will probably cost him a fair portion of his dominions, 

But this expenditure—this waste of blood and money, right 
or wrong—might have been spared, had Lord Palmerston accept- 
ed the offer, made by Austria in 1848, to cede the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. This error ill accorded with the usual 
acuteness of that statesman. It matters not whether the noble 
lord be Whig, Radical, or Tory, his prominent position in various 
ministries, and for a lengthened period, has given him a lead in 
foreign policy that cannot be disputed. His dictum is always 
listened to, or ought to be listened to, with respect even by those 
who differ with him in opinion. He is, however, at the present, 
somewhat inconsistent with himself. He has declared that, to 
curtail the territories of Austria, would be adverse to the balance 
of power in Europe ; whilst lately, at Tiverton, he has advanced, 
as a necessity for the peace of Europe, that Austria must be 
deprived of her Italian appendage. It is difficult to reconcile 
these conflicting assertions. When Austria offered to renounce 
her Italian provinces, she had in view the enlargement of her 
territories eastward, to which Russia, at that time, was not alto- 
gether opposed for a certain consideration.. Those times have 
passed away—that illusion has been dispelled by an oriental con- 
flict, made successful under the direction of the noble lord. 
Therefore, if Austria lose Lombardy and Venice, she will be 
literally crippled and shorn of those dimensions which were un- 
justly given to her by the Congress of Vienna. According to 
Lord Palmerston, she will forfeit the integrity of her position in 
the balance of European power, which is an evil he deprecates, 
and would painfully regret ; and yet, on the other hand, he insists 
upon thrusting her into this unhappy situation. It is said by the 
profane historians of antiquity, that the venerated object of 
Egyptian worship sometimes shed tears, The lament and the 
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antithetical act which created the very cause of mourning, cannot 
be hymned with propriety by the same minstrel. It is a parallel 
to the pillage of Rome by the armies of Charles V. under the 
Constable Bourbon, and the prayers publicly offered for the deli- 
verance of the Pontiff from bondage, by order of the Emperor 
who was his mailed jailer ; and at the disasters of Austria Prus- 
sia inwardly rejoices, whilst affecting the tone of moderation and 
sorrow which of late has deceived England. 

There is another incongruous lapse, the flagrant dishonesty of 
which the perpetrators care not to conceal. From the beginning 
of the contest the Whig-Radical publications, without excep- 
tion, and especially the leading journals, have lacked faith in the 
successes of the allied armies, and have contradicted the reverses 
of Austria. When the Ticino was passed, they prophesied that 
Count Gyulai would be at Turin in three days. At the fight of 
Montebello and Casteggio, Count Stadion was reported to have 
made a successful reconnoissance, and, having inflicted a severe 
loss upon the enemy, to have retreated according to previous in- 
tention. The combat at Palestro was characterized as an unneces- 
sary engagement of outposts, without countervailing advantage 
on either side. After Magenta it was written, “We know who 
won Waterloo, but we do not know who won Magenta” — Times ; 
and the occupation of Milan and the north was held to be of no 
import. Count Gyulai reported the battle of Magenta to be 
glorious for the Austrian arms ; but “with the imperfect results” of 
being beaten at all points, leaving the French in possession of 
the field of battle, opening the road to Milan, and abandoning 
the whole of Lombardy to the allies. 

The so-called triumphant position of the Austrian army behind 
the Adda, after the evacuation of Pavia, and Piacenza, Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Ancona, which was at first flatly denied, was mingled 
with courteous praise of the Austrians themselves. They were de- 
scribed in the leading journal, to have been respected and valued 
by the population of Piedmont, from the kindness and forbear- 
ance of their conduct. That titular personage, “ Our Special Corre- 
spondent,” eulogised their honesty, and the absence of all exaction 
from the people. The real fact is, that they paid in government 
paper, not worth a fourth of its nominal value, and received 
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change in full, deducting for the trifle bought, or said to be 
bought. Unfortunately for the Correspondent, who was ignorant 
of Italian, the proclamation of General Zobel set forth,—“ A 
pericolo di saccheggio dovra pagare tutto il comune una contri- 
buzione di pena; il paese compromesso verra incendiato, ed il 
rispettivo individuo punibile sara statariamente fucilato.” This is 
Austro-Italian in despotic inelegance of diction. Barbarous how- 
ever be this bastard Italian, it can be construed. Again,—At the 
inn of Fumo, near Torricella, the _ustrians shot the Cignoli family, 
consisting of seven or eight persons, including two children less 
than ten years of age, because they found German muskets in the 
house. At Casatrina, they first flogged, and then shot a youth 
of seventeen, who, being interrogated as to whether there were 
any French at Montebello, replied in the negative. These are 
authenticated facts known to the “ Correspondent.” Then comes 
a proclamation of Count Gyulai—“I give you my word, that 
those places which make common cause with the revolution (the 
Allies) shall be punished with fire and sword. I issue in this 
sense the necessary instructions to the commanders under my 
orders.” And his orders have been obeyed. But the public at 
Vienna, less Austro-rabid and more verecund than the Correspon- 
dent, have published that—“ As the arms of Austria have not yet 
been so successful as could be wished, the clergy have to-day ad- 
dressed themselves to the Holy Virgin, and humbly requested 
her, as Generalissima of the army, to take the matter in 
hand.” But the Whigs, at a former epoch, were more favour- 
ably disposed towards France. The firm of Baring, in connection 
with that of Hope and Labouchere at Amsterdam, furnished 
Napoleon, at war with England, with the funds necessary for 
the campaign of Austerlitz, the success of which hastened the 
death of Pitt.—(Veron, Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris.) 
The above statements plainly indicate the bias of the Whigs 
and Radicals against the French Emperor. Lord Palmerston 
stands alone amongst them in his sympathies, showing a bold 
and jubilant front to Lord John Russell, Sir Charles Wood, and 
Sir James Graham. Yet, by the late vote of the House of Com- 
mons, he is placed in power by these same parties, expressly to 
conciliate France, in contradiction to their former—ay, to their 
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continued vituperation of that country, and of its sovereign. Lord 
Palmerston was expelled from the Premiership by Mr. Bright and 
the republican party, for evincing a superabundance of regard for 
the Emperor of the French. He is now taken back into favour 
and office, because the Conservatives have not committed that 
error of regard which they had formerly judged and condemned, 
Political profligacy can hardly exceed this bold trespass upon 
public and party honour. This is not the affair of Lord Palmer- 
ston. He is the master and dictator of those who have elevated 
him to his present position. He rules them, he spurns them, 
he defies them, he will chastise them as suits his caprice; and it 
will be the duty of Lord John Russell and Mr. Bright to submit 
themselves to their governor and master, to order themselves 
lowly and reverently to him, their better, to hurt him not by 
word or deed, to be just, if they can, in their dealings towards 
him, to bear no malice to him in their heart, and to keep their 
tongues from evil speaking of him, and other naughty excess, 
which the authority of their friend Mr. Roebuck declares to be a 
moral impossibility. 

In the mean time the French eagle wings itself from victory to 
victory. The hasty and hard-won battle of Magenta has been 
followed by the brilliant affair of Malegnano, and the deliberate 
defeat of Solferino. If, at Magenta, the Austrians were badly 
handled, at Solferino they had all the advantages of the Imperial 
presence, the complete accord of their generals in a plan of opera- 
tions drawn up with the most consummate military skill, and 
earried out with the most determined bravery. They chose their 
own time and position of attack; and after a well-contested battle, 
in which, by all accounts, they appear to have exhibited the 
highest qualities, their emperor and their best generals were 
defeated in the most unequivocal manner, with the loss of many 
guns, standards, and prisoners, and the finest army an Austrian 
sovereign ever commanded compelled to retreat before the supe- 
rior bravery, and the superior military skill, of the allied army, 
commanded in person by the Emperor Napoleon. 

One result of this great victory is the unopposed passage of 
the Mincio by the Allies. 

The course that Austria now will pursue will be, first, an effort 
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at mediation, To Austria time at this moment is every thing. 
After the battle of Magenta she is reported to have asked for an 
armistice of fourteen days; but the Emperor Napoleon, though 
deliberate in his military operations, saw no necessity for delay, and 
the rapid passage of the Mincio is significant of his intention to press 
forward the operations of the campaign with all convenient haste. 
That the Austrians will risk another pitched battle before retiring 
within their great fortresses is not probable. They could scarcely 
hope to drive back that army which has inflicted upon them two 
such decided defeats as Magenta and Solferino; while the loss of 
another pitchéd battle would materially weaken the position they 
may at present hope to hold in any probable effort at mediation 
by the great powers. That the Emperor Napoleon would readily 
_ entertain proposals which should ensure the independence of 
Italy, we have no doubt. He has no interest that Austria should 
be degraded as a great German power; but the time has come 
when Austria must cease to be an Italian power. The only point 
for consideration, therefore, is, whether Austria can be held to 
have relinquished her claims to be regarded as an Italian power, 
so long as she retains possession of Verona, Mantua, Peschiera, 
and Legnano, and the country between the Mincio and the Tag- 
liamento. Relinquishing Lombardy to retain these fortresses 
and Venice, would be giving up a shadow to keep the substance. 
On the other hand, putting aside military or political considera- 
tions, for the Allies to permit Austria to remain in possession of this 
portion of Italy, wouki be inconsistent with the declaration of the 
Emperor Napoleon, that Italy should be “ free to the Adriatic.” 
Austria has provoked an Italian war, and she must be prepared to 
pay the penalty of her obstinate refusal to make timely and judicious 
concessions. That the penalty will be exacted we have no doubts; 
and, although it would be presumptuous to speak with precision 
upon the probabilities of the campaign, yet there are few who 
believe that the strength of the famous quadrilateral position will 
be proof against the ultimate and simultaneous advance.of the 
French armies. The passage of the Mincio is a great fact,which, 
taken in conjunction with the contemplated operations against 
Venice, and the advance from Florence of the corps d’armée of 
Prince Napoleon, may be regarded as shadowing forth, in some 
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degree, the plan of campaign, as well as indicative of the serious 
intention of the French Emperor, that, if it be possible, Italy 
shall indeed be free from the Alps to the Adriatic, 

That the French eagle will be stayed occasionally in its rapid 
flight, is only the rule of fate in the ordinary action of humanity ; 
but that the independence of Italy will be ultimately secured by the 
expulsion of the Austrians, is a matter that the most sceptical can 
hardly doubt, and for which the just will devoutly pray. Then 
will be the moment to judge the good faith of the Emperor Na- 
poleon in his desire to deliver Italy from bondage—then will be 
the opportunity for his accusers to make good their grievance— 
then will be the occasion for them to test, at the bar of public 
and Italian opinion, the fact of his being the benefactor of Italy. 
And if “ Ay” should be the shout from one end of the Penin- 
sula to the other—if the dungeons be opened—if the Inquisition 
cease its secret torture—if the Vatican abandon its tyranny—if 
the Mazzinian assassin die into nothingness—if the father no 
longer has cause to wail the death of his patriot son on the scaf- 
fold—if the heart of the mother leap again with joy in the em- 
brace of her once imprisoned and manacled child—then will the 
emancipated Ausonians, free and unfettered, and worshipping the 
Divine Creator in the manner that best pleaseth them, religiously 
exclaim, in fulness and gladness of spirit, “ Verily there is a 
reward for the righteous—doubtless there is a God that judgeth 
the earth.” 
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[HE present quarter, though the dull one, has been tolerably 

prolific in works above the average of literary merit. An 
important poem by the ablest of our living bards, one of the 
most remarkable novels of the day, and at least three biographical 
publications of high interest, are sufficient to redeem the three 
months from any charge of inferiority to their predecessors. There 
has not been much published which can be traced to the peculiar 
interest of the moment. Italy, the great question of the day, has 
been left mainly to the newspapers and the magazines, with the 
exception of a book of travels and a memoir of Garibaldi. A 
flood of small brochures upon rifle clubs and rifle practice, has 
been almost the only literary token of the pressure of events. 
Besides these, the success of Lord St. Leonard’s “ Handy Book” 
has called forth a regular crop of books under this title, embrao- 
ing every conceivable topic of law, and beginning to extend into 
other subjects. 

The authoresses have been in the ascendant. None of the 
works of the quarter have secured more of public attention than 
“A Life for.a Life,” the concluding volume of Miss Strickland’s 
“ Lives of the Princesses,” and the “ Realities of Paris Life,” which 
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last work, though treating of subjects not very consonant to female 
habits, and written in a masculine style, is nevertheless due to a 
lady. Besides these, we have the phenomenon of a lady not only 
accompanying her husband through all the fatigue of an Indian 
campaign, but inditing an account in true military style, with 
detached researches aud criticisms on manceuvres, camp move- 
ments, and the management of cavalry horses. It is only in 
books of travel, and in poetry, that the men still manage to 
preserve their ascendancy. 

Of books of poetry, besides the “Idylls” of the Laureate,no more 
than one small and unpretending volume, containing much really 
good verse, has made its appearance. There has been some 
rather important controversial or guasi-controversial divinity— 
more especially a treatise by Mr. Baden Powell in defence of 
the claims of revelation, founded on arguments solely drawn 
from natural causes. The tone of this book is too rationalistic, 
and takes too low and terrestrial a view of religion, to suit many 
persons; but its reasoning will, on the other hand, be more 
likely to be effective with a larger portion of society on that 
very account. 

Travellers into all lands, as usual, push their adventures before 
the public. The Japanese are the most numerous, as might be 
expected while the country is fresh. We almost tremble to think 
of the quantity of matter which will be poured in upon us when 
ambassadors, attachés, and fashionable idlers saunter up and down 
the streets of Pekin and Yedo; the realities of Chinese and 
Japanese life will become absolutely alarming. 

The quarter has been more fertile than usual in works of fic- 
tion, only one or two of which rise in any way above mediocrity. 
But, as we have said, the principal feature of the literature of the 
quarter is the biographical. When such lives as those of Fox 
and Shelley are treated by authors beyond all others now living 
best qualified to deal with them—when such a writer as Kingsley 
resuscitates the forgotten celebrity of Henry Brookes, to say no- 
thing of the biographies of Charles Kean and Garibaldi—the 
months which have produced additions of so much importance to 
our biographical lore must be regarded as more than usually 
fruitful, 
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Shelley Memorials, from Authentic Sources; edited by Lady 
Shelley. To which is added an Essay on Christianity, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley; now first published. (Smith & Elder.)—A 
really good and complete life of the poet Shelley is, we suppose, 
not to be achieved—at any rate, for many years to come. ‘There 
are secrets too mysterious to be penetrated, and too delicate to 
be revealed, during the lifetime of the contemporary generation. 
Those who know will not tell; and those who are too ready to 
tell, know in fact little or nothing. The consequence has been, 
that every thing in the shape of biographical “memoir” hitherto 
promulgated, has been either incomplete, or erroneous, or both. 
Mrs. Shelley, in the two volumes of “Life and Letters,” &c., 
published some years since, described very fully and beautifully 
the later years of her poet husband’s life ; those in which she had 
herself participated. But of his earlier career she could tell 
little, and thus the tale remained sadly imperfect ; for Shelley, 
though he died at thirty, had already lived two lives, and without 
some adequate record of both, his character either as man or as 
poet cannot be fairly comprehended. Captain Medwin—who 
attacked the Byron biography in a similar spirit—produced a 
so-called Life of Shelley, which is truly and briefly dismissed by 
the present editress as “full of errors.” More recently, a memoir 
of the poet was commenced, under circumstances which, it might 
be supposed, would have ensured the production of a biography 
at once full and authentic. One volume thus inspired, was pub- 
lished. The result is told by Lady Shelley in the preface to the 
volume before us :—“ We placed the documents in our possession 
at the disposal of a gentleman, whose literary habits and early 
knowleige of the poet seemed to point him out as the most 
fitting person for bringing them to the notice of the public. It 
was clearly understood, however, that our wishes and feelings 
should be consulted in all the details. We saw the book for the 
first time when it was given to the world, It was impossible 
beforehand to imagine, that from such materials a book could be 
produced which has astonished and shocked those who have the 
greatest right to form an opinion on the character of Shelley ; 
and it was with the most painful feelings of dismay that we 
perused what we could only look upon as a fantastic caricature, 
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going forth to the public with my apparent sanction, for it was 
dedicated to myself. Our feelings of duty to the memory of 
Shelley, left us no other alternative than to withdraw the 
materials which we had originally intrusted to his care, and 
which we could not but consider had been strangely misused, and 
take upon ourselves the laying them before the public, connected 
only by as slight a thread of narrative, as would suffice to make 
them intelligible to the reader.” This means that Mr. Hogg’s 
first volumes were thought to be so bad, or so indiscreet, that the 
family have prevented him from further using the materials, 
and have, instead, themselves published a selection from the 
documents, imbedded in some brief biographical details. Perhaps 
they were right. But the fact remains, that a very fragmentary 
and incomplete idea of the actual life of Shelley is thus afforded 
to the public. May we add, for our own part, that we are not 
altogether dissatisfied with this result? The life of Shelley was 
so essentially one of thought, and his thoughts are transcribed so 
copiously and so transparently in his poems, that we might 
almost dispense with any other memorial. The practical life 
and “domestic interior” of such a man, can possess only a minor 
and reflected interest. One chief reason for attaching importance 
to his biography has now ceased to exist. When Shelley 
wrote, and for many years afterwards, it was an accepted belief 
among the great mass of the loyal and orthodox community, that 
the private life of men strictly corresponded with their theological 
or political tenets—that no one, in short, who did not believe in 
King George and the Archbishop of Canterbury, could be any 
thing better than a reprobate and felon in all his relationships with 
his fellow-beings. So long as this persuasion lasted it might be a 
matter of interest-to show that the author of “Queen Mab,” and 
“ Alastor,” and-“The Revolt of Islam,” was, notwithstanding, 
a faithful husband, an affectionate father, a trusty friend, and a 
man altogether of purer and more blameless life, in his private 
eapacity, than the majority of those who stigmatized him as an 
infidel and reprobate. But no such proof is now needed ; conduct 
and opinion are no longer supposed to possess any intimate 
associations ; and by frequent experience the world has learned 
to look without surprise upon the spectacle of people who are 
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known to think wrongly, acting not merely rightly, but uprightly, 
which is something very different. With this change in public 
opinion, the chief motive for producing or desiring a complete 
biography of Shelley has passed away. The incidents of his early 
career were unquestionably of very trivial character, possessing no 
other importance than as illustrating the influence of external 
circumstances upon his mind and its poetic imaginings, If the world 
should never learn more of his inner and private life than Lady 
Shelley has told in the present “ Memorial,” we are not sure that 
it will have sustained any serious loss. As it stands, the volume 
is highly interesting, containing many letters from Shelley him- 
self hitherto unpublished ; and a strange, melancholy, but inex- 
pressibly affecting series of correspondence, diaries, &c., written 
by his widow during the first months of her bereavement, 


The Life and Times of Charles Kean ; including a Summary of 
the English Stage for the last Fifty Years, and a Detailed Account 
of the Management of the Princess's Theatre from 1850 to 1859, 
(London: Bentley.)\—The system of “every one his own 
biographer,” would at least have this good about it—that 
the narrators of their own lives would be forced, by the mere 
publication of their names on the title-pages of their works, 
to restrain their self-laudations within some limits; but there 
are apparently no bounds to the adulation of a writer when 
he is celebrating the exploits of a hero of whom he is the paid 
employé. If it be for the most part true, that “no man isa hero 
to his valet-de-chambre,” it is equally true that there is no man, 
however small, whose importance is not magnified by his under- 
lings; and, without accusing the biographer Cole of any thing 
sordid, we may say that it was impossible he should not have 
been dazzled by the “ star” from which he had long been receiv- 
ing his daily light, and that the opinion of a half-blind flatterer 
was not worth having. It is difficult to say which position is the 
most contemptible—that of a person who entrusts his history 
and reputation (reserving, of course, to himself a power of revi- 
sion) to a hired agent, or that of a recognised official, who, after 
writing adulatory notices of his paymaster’s performances for 
conniving newspaper editors ‘during a long series of years, ends 
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with a gross two-volume puff in the shape of a biography. Be- 
sides proving, arithmetically, that Mr. Charles Kean was a greater 
actor than his father (Mr. Cole gives the different sums received 
at the theatre doors when Edmund Kean and Charles Kean 
respectively played the same characters), and complaining of the 
severity with which the manager of the Princess’s was handled 
in sume of the journals (especially those to which Mr. Cole had 
not access), the biographer frequently indulges in wise reflections, 
of which the following may be taken as a specimen—“ The 
chief use of books is to read them.” When he appears in the 
character of a sage, however, Mr. Cole is silly, and nothing 
more. It might of course have occurred to many other persons 
that the chief use of books was to read them; but, at the same 
time, it does not lower any one in a moral point of view to make 
the remark. The flatteries heaped upon Mr. Kean, and the 
abuse which is lavished upon those who can perceive his want 
of talent, must be viewed quite differently. When Mr. Cole 
appears as Bertrand to his master’s Macaire, he disgraces himself 
as a man. 


Life and Times of Charles James Fox; by the Right Hon. Lord 
J. Russell. Vol. If. (Bentley.)—This volume embraces the 
most manly and energetic period of the career of Fox, between 
the years 1783 and 1793, and from the thirty-fifth to the 
forty-fifth year of the great Whig statesman. The India ques- 
tion, the French revolution, the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, the marriage of the Prince of Wales to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert—all matters with which Fox was intimately mixed up—fall 
within this term of years; and in all of them some new matter 
is supplied by the biographer, especially the last. We have no 
space to analyse even briefly this great succession of political 
events, and must content ourselves with indicating the publica- 
tion of a volume which, notwithstanding many evidences of 
haste, will take a certain rank in official history. 


Liwes of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses ; by 
Agnes Strickland. Vol. VIII. (Blackwood.)—This, the con- 
cluding volume of the series, contains two of the most interesting 
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and certainly the most important biographies, with the excep- 
tion of Mary of Scotland. Both Elizabeth of Bohemia and the 
Electress Sophia were in themselves remarkable women ; but the 
results of their proceedings had an import second to none in 
history. ‘The one, as the authoress of the Thirty Years’ War, 
brought about a settlement of affairs in Europe which is the 
foundation of the modern balance of power. ‘To the other, as 
progenitrix of the House of Hanover, is due the great modifica- 
tions of the East and West, which the arms and commerce of 
Britain have effected under the free rule of the present dynasty. 
The lives of both are told with especial grace, and with a know- 
ledge of political, and especially of diplomatic affairs, which no 
other authoress of the present day could equal. It was fortunate 
for Miss Strickland that her two concluding subjects should have 
given her room and scope for so able and dignified a conclusion 
to a series of biographies, of which many are necessarily of no 
great importance, and owe their interest to the ability of the 
narrator. 


The Italian Cause; its History and its Hopes. Italy's 
Appeal to a Free Nation. Anonymous—(Chapman & Hall.) 
The anonymous author of this volume is evidently a very warm 
partisan, and a very able pleader. He feels a strong sympathy 
for the cause of Italian “nationality.” He entertains an intense 
dislike to Austrian tyranny, and he works up his argument to 
the conclusion not only that there can be no permanent settle- 
ment of the Italian question until the last Austrian is driven 
beyond the Alps ; but also that England will be criminally neglect- 
ful of her duties if she declines to assist in bringing about so 
desirable a consummation. For the past neutrality of English 
cabinets, the present writer believes that there was no cause, and 
little excuse—forgetting, it seems, that public opinion was pro- 
nounced so strongly in that sense from the very first, that no 
ministry could have ventured to take part with either side, ex- 
cept under the penalty of an immediate and overwhelming vote of 
censure, For the neutral policy which England has preserved 
throughout the war—and may continue to observe throughout the 
pending negotiations—however criminal it may be, the English 
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public are primarily responsible. Her Majesty’s ministers, past. 
or present, could not be justly blamed for doing only what they 
were bid, and even forced to do. With regard to the general 
question, the author sums up the misdeeds of Austria towards 
her Italian subjects with the authority of a judge when heavily 
“charging” the jury against some unfortunate culprit, only in a 
style much more epigrammatic, and at the same time much 
less impartial After all, there is something to be said for the 
Austrian administration in Italy, upon whom the author passes 
a sentence of condemnation without “circonstances attenuantes.” 
As compared with the government of Naples or the Legations, 
the rule of Austria in Italy was temperate, liberal, and, above 
all, honest. These executive virtues, such as they were, could not 
of course redeem the vice of the principle on which that 
government was founded, or reconcile the Italian population to 
their alien masters. Their wrongs, theoretical, practical, 
political, and social, flowing from this primal source of foreign 
sovereignty, are set forth with much ability in the volume before 
us. The book was written and nearly printed before the ter- 
mination of the war; but, although its conclusions are to some 
extent superseded by the peace of Villafranca, there remain many 
points and topics still apposite to the present status of the 
Italian controversy. 


Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859; by J. Adolphus Trollope. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—Mr. Trollope is incurable in his vicious 
habits of clothing common-places in a vulgar peculiarity of Jan- 
guage, and imagining that he has disguised them. This tone, 
which spoils many merits, has been indulged till it has become 
a habit from which he cannot free himself. Apart from this, 
there are many observations in the book which will be read with 
interest at the present moment. Mr. Trollope knows much of 
the feelings of the people—is well informed both as to their 
social and political relations; and his defence of their capacity 
for self-government is the most practical and positive that we 
have yet seen. 
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TRAVELS. 


_ Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, Kamschatka; 
Siberia, Tartary, and various parts of the Coast of China, in 
H. M.S. “ Barracouta ;” by J. M. Tronson, R.N. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.)—Since the world has been so well explored, the results of 
“surveying” services and “voyages of discovery” have been 
chiefly appreciated in professional circles. Cruises which have 
occupied many months, and tasked to the utmost the skill, the 
enterprise, and even the courage, of the ablest officers and best 
trained crews which the British navy can boast, have often pro- 
duced little, if any thing, calculated to interest the general reader. 
Days and weeks are spent in tracing coast lines, in sounding 
harbours, in determining the position of rocks, the outlines of 
shoals, and the set of currents ; in taking the “ bearings ” of those 
land or sea marks which may guide the future navigator 
through the tortuous and peril-bestrewn channel that must be 
passed before he can prosecute his voyage, or find entrance to 
some safe and quiet haven. The work is laborious, monotonous, 
and not seldom dangerous. An attack upon a hostile battery 
is actually scarcely more formidable in the way of naval enterprise 
than the duty of surveying an ocean area bestudded with coral 
islands, Incessant vigilance, great scientific skill, and no small 
endowment of personal courage, are required in both cases. On 
one surveying expedition, sent to explore the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the commanding-officer was required to navigate his ship 
through an unknown tract of water, where it was impossible to 
tell from one five minutes to another whether his gallant vessel 
might not be impaled upon the knife edge of some invisible coral 
reef. Under these circumstances he had to take soundings, to 
complete his survey, and at his own risk provide the means of 
safety for his successors through the watery labyrinth. As a 
proof of the peril and mental strain which the service involved, 
it is recorded that on arriving in some known harbour, where his 
ship was safe for the first time for many weeks, the captain took 
to his hammock, where he slept “without turning” for twelve hours 
at one stretch, The results of these labours and perils seldom 
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figure in Gazettes. The log-books are sent to the Admiralty, 
where we are happy to believe the science and self-devotion of 
the officers employed meet with their due regard. The charts 
founded upon these surveys are also published in due course, and 
their value, even in a merely commercial point of view, is incalen- 
lable.” Ianumerable fleets of richly frighted merchantmen may pass 
through the channels or enter the havens thus laboriouslyexplored ; 
yet a daily chronicle of the operations which produced these impor- 
tant results would prove inexorably monotonous and wearisome. 
The author of the present handsome volume of yoyages and travels 
has laboured under this difficulty, that the chief object which the 
Barracouta was employed to accomplish, belonged to this merely 
professional or technical class of services. His ship, being a swift 
steam-propelled vessel, travelled fast and far. She voyaged hither 
and thither, visiting ports where the British flag was almost 
unknown, and steaming so fast that, on at least one occasion, 
barely ten days sufficed to accomplish her transit from a latitude 
where a pellicle of ice formed around her hull during the night, 
to the tropical zone, where the thermometer marked 78° in the 
shade. As surgeon in the Barracouta, Mr. Tronson had little 
participation in the surveying duties for which his ship was 
originally destined, and not much more, we are glad to learn, in 
the warlike operations assigned to the fleet of which that steamer 
was a member. The China squadron, when the Russian war 
broke out, was sent -to attack the forts at Petropaulovski, with a 
further mission of assaulting and capturing the enemy’s ships 
in the estuary of the river Amour. Both instructions were unful- 
filled, though from no lack of diligence or bravery in our gallant 
tars, But when the squadron reached Petropaulovski, they found 
the place deserted, and were able to do no more damage to their 
evanescent enemy than could be accomplished by burning a few 
government storehouses. In the Amour, again, the British squa- 
dron steamed in only to find that no Russian ships lay there ; the 
fact that there was a secondary and secret channel of exit from the 
place, not having as yet transpired beyond the circle of Russian 
official mysteries. Japan is however, just now, the centre of in- 
terest, as among the “outlandish” countries whose manners appear 
so strange, and whose intercourse is at once so new and so valuable. 
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Mr. Tronson saw a good deal of Japan. The Barracouta sailed at 
intervals into various latitudes, but seems regularly to have re- 
turned to Hakodadi or Nagasaki, whenever her commanders were 
able to decide that duty need not interfere with pleasure. The 
Japanese experiences of Mr. Tronson, if compared with those of late 
adventurers, such as Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis, may appear some- 
what tame. The hero of a melodrama performs feats and wins 
laurels which neither Nelson nor Wellington can hope to rival. 
But if our present author does not boast of an ocular testimony to 
the most curious peculiarities of fashion and character among the 
people with whom he was temporarily thrown into contact, he at 
any rate testifies that such things are, or might have been. For 
example, he never personally witnessed the interesting operation of 
the “ Happy Despatch,” which, if we may believe Mr. Cornwallis, 
is performed at least once a day within a radius of five miles from 
the palace at Nagasaki. On the contrary, Mr. Tronson tells us, 
that “on the whole the laws are equitably administered ; severe 
punishments are seldom inflicted upon undeserving objects. 
Grandees, when guilty of any great crime, are banished to the 
island of Fatsizio. The often-talked of death by self-infliction 
is very rare ; and from one of the Japanese interpreters I learned 
that the statement, so often published, concerning the suicide of 
the governor of Nagasaki, after the visit of the Phaeton frigate, 
was without foundation.” On other points, the surgeon of the 
Barracouta, with far more limited opportunities for observation, 
confirms the narratives of later travellers. In particular, he bears 
testimony to the primeval notions of innocence, which Mr. Corn- 
wallis has made the subject of such picturesque description ; and 
mentions, as bare facts, that in the public establishments of baths 
and wash-houses at Nagasaki, the casual visiter enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of studying external anatomy, both in the male and 
female subject, without challenging the slightest remark, or pro- 
voking any syllable of criticism or censure from an oriental Lord 
Haddo, touching the debasing tendency of “studies from the 
nude.” Being engaged in the Eastern seas during a period of 
much excitement in these as well as other quarters of the globe, 
the Barracouta was employed on services which were of con- 
siderable importance, and might have led to momentous results. 
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Besides the expedition against hypothetical fortresses and vanished 
fleets in Russian North Pacific ports, the ship was more than 
once engaged in hunting down, and smoking out, the nests of 
piratical squadrons along the coasts of China and Japan. This 
service, difficult, dangerous, and inglorious, as it necessarily 
proved, was very successfully performed, and the incidents are 
graphically described by Mr. Tronson, to whose volume we are 
willing to acknowledge our indebtedness for much useful informa- 
tion, agreeably imparted, although we must confess that it might 
have been as well conveyed in a less bulky and pretentious form. 


Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and Central India 
during the Suppression of the Mutiny; by Mrs, Henry Duberly, 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Mrs, Duberly is not new at 
campaigning ; she has already published a journal of the Russian 
war, remarkable for the accuracy of its military details, and for 
the truthfulness of its description of events, The present volume 
relates especially to the proceedings in 1858 of the forces in India, 
under Sir Hugh Rose and Brigadier Smith, the recapture of 
Gwalior, and the pursuit of Tantia Topee and Maun Singh, 
Among other things, we find in it an account of Jacob’s Horse, 
which would have done honour to any military man, We have 
remarks on the clothing of the men, descriptions of cavalry 
charges, and other matters, dashed off in true soldierly style, with 
a tone and spirit betokening a true fondness for the camp and— 
its adventures. We can quite understand the astonishment of 
the Maharajah of Gwalior, on Mrs. Duberly’s presentation to 
him, that a lady could be found of so much courage and enter- 
prise, and his willingness to confer a decoration on our heroine. 
She expresses her desire to possess it in terms which prove how 
bitterly she felt being unnoticed by Her Majesty the Queen, at 
the distribution of Crimean medals in Hyde Park in 1857. 
“To have had the Crimean medal almost in my grasp, and 
not to have possessed it after all, had been a disappointment, 
the keenness and bitterness of which can be suspected only 
by a few. If the troops are permitted to wear the Maha- 
rajah’s decoration, and I should receive it, it will at least 
Prove to me that the Indian prince knows how to appreciate 
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and reward a woman’s fortitude.” It is somewhat curious to 

hear the lament of an English lady at her having missed the 
| Crimean medal. We little suspect how much of our national 
greatness and success, in every department requiring energy and 
heroism, is due to our women. Not that the book is by any 
means an exclusively military one; it contains many notices of 
Indian tribes removed under ordinary circumstances from Euro- 
pean contact, and therefore less hackneyed in the multifarious 
narrative of writers on India. The authoress has various interviews 
with Eastern potentates, which she describes with great spirit, and 
not unfrequently with considerable pictorial power. Although of 
necessity her topics are far from new, she gives them under an 
original point of view, as might be expected when a lady under- 
takes the task of military historian. The work, in consequence, 
possesses the charm of freshness and novelty, which could only be 
found in such a subject when produced under unusual and abnor- 
mal conditions. 


To Cuba and Back; a Vacation Voyage ; by Henry Richard 

Dana, jun. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co.)—The name of Mr. 

Dana is well known in America as that of a lively and entertaining 

writer, with considerable descriptive powers, and that most useful 

quality in a traveller—a disposition to look on the bright side of 

things. The present volume contgins an account of a month’sexcur- 

sion from New York to Cuba, in which about a fortnight is spent 
on the island. During that time, however, Mr. Dana contrives to 
see almost every thing that is worth seeing. Cuba is not a 
country that requires much study in order to be understood, 

| But the author does not confine his descriptions to the land. 
Like a true American, he revels in the steam-boat. The packet 

is, in fact, the home of the Americans; the moment they tread 

the deck all their faculties expand ; every scene, every incident, 

) has its charm for them ; and they have the faculty of imparting 
a novelty to the incidents of each voyage, when every one else 

would find nothing but sameness and monotony. The details of 

the sea passage to and from Cuba—a passage so often performed 

that it would seem almost impossible to make any thing out of it 

-—is about the most entertaining part of Mr. Dana’s.work. As to 
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Cuba itself, the ideas of a clever and well-informed citizen of the 
United States on the subject of the present state of affairs, possess 
a peculiar value, But Mr. Dana, while he enters at some length 
into the actual condition of Cuba, is very cautious of pronouncing 
a decisive opinion as to its future. The natural process, he ob- 
serves, for Cuba, is an amelioration of her institutions under 
Spanish auspices, If this is not to be had, or the connection with 
Spain is dissolved, she will be substantially under the protection 
of some other power, or part of another empire. There is, of 
course, no mistaking what this means. Mr. Dana softens his 
hints by remarking, that whoever takes Cuba will have any thing 
but an easy task in managing her; and that the value of her posi- 
tion, as the key to the gulf of Mexico, has been mis-stated. 
The gulf of Mexico, he says, cannot be locked. Whoever takes 
Cuba is much more likely to find her a key to Pandora’s box, 
What the Cubans themselves think of the matter, he professes 
himself unable to say. He is equally doubtful respecting their 
morality ; only declaring that he saw no open vice. He puts 
down on the one side the favourable, and on the other the un- 
favourable, features of slavery, declining to decide between them. 
In short, he does all that a month’s visit would enable him to do 
—giving an account of the outside of the manners and the customs 
of the island, for which he had peculiar advantages. He had 
excellent introductions to the clergy, and to the owners of sugar 
estates, by each of whom he is hospitably entertained. His accounts 
of the life of both, as far as he saw them, are graphic and amusing. 
He takes in review the whole of Cuban society ; and, with regard 
to graver matters, he contents himself with stating such facts as 
came to his knowledge—putting general views before the reader, 
and leaving him to form his own conclusions He bears testi- 
mony to the industry of the inhabitants; to their external 
decorum ; to the increased influence and centralization of the 
church of Rome. He admits that the laws favour the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves; and enumerates many privileges and safeguards 
against oppression they possess, which they are denied in the 
United States. On the whole, his narrative is favourable to the 
actual state of things in the island, in which he sees much present 
good, and much prospect of future amelioration. He has, further, 
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contrived to insert a multitude of positive facts into his short work, 
which those interested in the subject would do well to study. 


The French in Africa; by Laurence Trent Cave. (London : 
C. J. Skeet.) —The greater part of this volume consists of a his- 
torical account of Algeria, through the Turkish dominion, up to 
the conquest of the country by the French. The author is a 
military man, and describes the French operations in some detail, 
and with considerable spirit. A brief account of the statistics 
and actual administration of the country follows, derived from 
personal inspection. Captain Cave declares that he received 
every attention and facility from the French, in his examination 
of their colony, which he repays by an account—on the whole, 
highly favourable. He declares that the project of civilization in 
that land now steadily advances; admitting, at the same time, 
that artificial projects for furthering the colonization of Algeria, 
have not been successful. The subject has hitherto been treated in 
this country with so much prejudice, that although Captain Cave 
does not enter deeply into its difficulties, and most of his infor- 
mation is derived from common sources, we are glad to have so 
easy and fair a narrative open to the English public, which really 
knows far less about the matter than it ought—considering the im- 
portance of Algeria as a rising French colony on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The history in itself is a curious one—as pre- 
senting in full relief the differences of the civilization of the eastern 
and western races, in a contest on what may be termed neutral 
ground—at least more neutral than any other where those races 
have been brought into contact, 


Siz Years’ Travel in Russia; by an English Lady. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett.)—These volumes have one advantage over 
most works on Russia—you can read them. Books on the sub- 
ject are so full of grave discussion—prophecies of the future of 
Russia—examinations of the causes of its strength and weakness 
—collections, in fact, of second-rate leading articles from the news- 
papers, that we turn from them in weariness and disgust. Our 
authoress gives herself very little trouble on this matter; but she 
saw much of Russian society, and gives its traits and character- 
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istics with much spirit, and often with some humour. Its title: 
is a misnomer; for there is very little travelling in the book, 
Her impressions, on the whole, are decidedly favourable—some of 
the most amusing passages contain instances of genuine loyalty, 
which it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere. We might 
wait long enough in any other part of Europe before we found a 
peasant girl travelling many thousand miles to present her 
sovereign with a bag of nuts. As one of the few specimens in 
existence of light reading in reference to Russia, we recommend: 
this book. 


Seven Years in Central America, Northern Mexico, and the Far 
West of the United States; by Julien Froebel. (London: 
Bentley.)}—The writer of these travels is the most enthusiastic 
hunter after marvels and strange effects of nature within our 
present recollection. It is this which led him to scenes where 
nature puts on her most romantic dress, and the romance of 
which loses nothing in the telling. If we cannot always believe 
the magical descriptions of Mr. Froebel, we can always admire 
them. He has managed to unite the brilliant fantasies of the 
East with the gorgeous colourings of the West; so much so, that 
the reader rather longs for repose amidst all the glare and mag- 
nificence. At bottom, the descriptions of our author are true ; 
they are, in fact, such as could not well be invented—but he had 
evidently added fancies of his own, of which the reader should be 
aware before he trusts him too implicitly. 


A Cruise on Japanese Waters ; by Captain J. Osborne. (Black- 
wood & Sons.)—This volume consists chiefly of a reprint of papers 
from Blackwood’s Magazine. But they contain so much prac- 
tical information, and so many graphic sketches of the life and 
manners of the Japanese, that we cannot pass it without 
notice. The author accompanied Lord Elgin on his mission ; 
and had therefore peculiar opportunities, of which he made 
excellent use, and has produced the best work hitherto published, 
en a people of whom we are destined to hear a great deal before 
we have. done with them, He sees, it must he acknowledged, 
only the bright side of affairs, and his narrative is quite appetizing 
as to the pleasure of a sojourn on the shores of this hitherto 
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mysterious people. Most of the sketches are taken from Yedo 
itself, and the attendant of an ambassador would be likely to see 
things in more brilliant colours than the ordinary mortals who 
may follow him. 


Through Norway with a Knapsack; by W. M. Williams. 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Pedestrianism in Norway is 
becoming a fashion; but it does not lessen the number of 
travellers who believe the world will be all the better for an 
account of their adventures, They are right in the main; for 
Norwegian travels are amongst the most amusing of modern 
books, and the present is uo exception to the rule. The 
author does his best to be original ; he explains the sea-serpent, 
and pooh-poohs Maelstrom. His very graphic sketches of the 
country, especially when he gets to the extreme parts, are not 
improved by affectations arising from an extreme straining after 
effect. When he condescends to be natural, no one can be more 
pleasing-—neither, when he sticks to his subject, can any one 
be more full of accurate information. The intended tourist in 
Norway should by all means read this book, especially if he 
intends to practise economy—for which there are a multitude of 
excellent rules. 


MISCELLANEOUS, NOVELS, &c. 


Friends in Council. New Series. 2 vols. (J. W. Parker & Son.) 
— Essays, 0 nomine, are now out of date. The age of the Tatlers, 
Spectators, and Ramblers is long gone by. With the death of 
poor Leigh Hunt, the last writer who dared to claim the title of 
essayist has departed from among us. Sermons, again, have been 
a good deal overdone. Pulpit eloquence, at least in its printed 
form, must be superlatively good, or suspiciously heterodox, to 
attract even a moderate audience. If things were called by their 
right names, these volumes would have borne upon their title- 
page the inscription, “Essays and Sermons.” But Mr. Helps 
knows better. By adopting the machinery of a circle of “Friends,” 
who meet “in Council” and interchange talk, his essays, instead 
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of being presented in a formal series of chapters, are distributed 
among a set of interlocutors; and the sermons are so cunningly 
woven about the texts they are designed to expound, that the 
unwary reader is likely to proceed some way before he exactly 
finds out what he is perusing. Yet neither the change of names 
nor the disguise of forms can alter the real character of the 
thing, and we are obliged to confess that the “dialogues” in 
which Mr. Ellesmere and his friends participate, are as prosy and 
didactic as if they had avowedly been culled from the pages of 
the “British Essayists” or the “Penny Pulpit.” As composi- 
tions, they are well written ; but we have such a superabundance 
of good writing in these days of competitive examination. The 
ideas suggested, and- advice given, are very sensible ; but the 
surface of modern literature is steeped several inches deep in a 
watery flood of common-sense. It was, no doubt, the success of 
his first series which induced the author to produce a companion 
pair of volumes. The temptation was strong. But continuations 
are proverbially dangerous, and invite comparisons which are 
seldom—and notoriously not in this instance—favourable to 
their later productions. In such cases it will not suffice for the 
author to do as well the second time as the first; he must do 
better, if he would escape the remark that he is doing worse. 
Now Mr. Helps, in the present volumes, has decidedly not done 
even so well as in their predecessors. 


The Fool of Quality; or,the History of Henry, Earl of Morland; 
by Henry Brooke, Esq. New and revised edition ; with a Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
—Much, if not most, of the interest of this republication lies in 
the preface. The biography of Brooke was omitted by Johnson 
from his lives of the poets, in consequence, as Mr. Kingsley sug- 
gests, of some quarrel between them ; certain it is, at all events, 
that Johnson uniformly spoke of Brooke with slight and disdain. 
The omission has been supplied by Mr. Kingsley in a manner 
which causes us to rejoice at the neglect of the lexicographical 
doctor. Not that we believe Mr. Kingsley would make a good 
biographer of poets in general; he is much too esthetic, and 
wedded to his own peculiar aspirations and strivings after an 
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ideal goodness, and would have little sympathy with the sensuous 
feelings and ideas on which much of the finest poetry is 
founded. But Brooke was a man after Mr. Kingsley’s own 
heart ; generous, bold in thought, good in sentiment—a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word—he realized in his work the 
ideal of the poet-philosopher, of which Mr. Kingsley himself is 
our best living representative. Mr. Kingsley is at some pains to 
explain the oblivion into which the works of the author have 
fallen. We fear, in truth, that many of our readers are scarcely 
cognizant of a name which, less than a century ago, was known 
in every circle of fashion. Brooke was an intimate friend of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, Lord Chatham, Lord Lyttleton, and 
Pope. A writer for the drama, his “ Gustavus Vasa” was one of 
the most successful plays of the period off the stage ; and his 
dramatic talents were so well recognized by Garrick, that the 
great actor offered him a shilling a line for as many pieces as he 
chose to produce ; an offer which, as it involved his writing for 
no one else, Brooke rejected with disdain. That Brooke should 
have been a writer for the stage is no disparagement, in the eyes 
of his editor, to his theological and philosophical works—for such 
many of them are in essence, including this same “Fool of 
Quality.” The “Gustavus Vasa ” of Brooke forms, besides its 
intrinsic merit, an epoch in dramatic history. It was prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain on account of its political tendencies, 
whereupon Brooke published it—sold forthwith four thousand 
copies at five shillings each; received a present of a hundred 
guineas from the Prince of Wales ; a large subscription from Lord 
Chesterfield ; and, in the controversy which ensued, laid the foun- 
dation of his future fame. For family reasons Brooke withdrew 
to Ireland, where he lived amidst her people, says his biographer, 
in every respect as a father, and no man in the district was more 
honoured than he. Unfortunately his great benevolence led him 
into expenses beyond his fortune, and he passed the latter years 
of his life in comparative penury. It was in Ireland that his 
“Fool of Quality” was written. It was, says Mr. Kingsley, of 
all his works the best, the most characteristic, and possibly the 
most precious in his eyes. He spent several years over it. In 
it we have the whole man. The education of an ideal nobleman 
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by an ideal merchant prince, has given him room for all his 
speculations on theology, political economy, the relations of sex 
and family, and the training (moral and physical) of a Christian 
gentleman. It is here that the merit of the book lies. Every 
thing is sacrificed to moral and philosophic essay. The plot is 
extravagant and improbable. The characters, full of passion and 
sensibility, possess, nevertheless, a morbid nature and weakness of 
emotion not consistent with our ideas of greatness of men; and 
the morality of the tale, admirable as it is, is often Quixotic, and 
sometimes impossible. It is to all this that we must attribute 
the oblivion into which a work with so many high qualities has 
fallen. Buta part of the old chivalry and earnestness has revived in 
the opinions of the nation, and we are learning to regard high 
and lofty aspirations with a respect unknown to our fathers; and 
the temper of the age will find in the “deep and grand ethics,” 
and the bright and genial humanity of the work, an interest 
which will at least justify the appearance of the present volumes, 
if it does not ensure their popularity. 





Speculation, Literary and Philosophic ; by Thomas de Quincy. 
—No one likes too much of made dishes. Mr. de Quincy serves up 
his ideas highly seasoned ; and, as they are not very new or very 
numerous, and the seasoning is always much the same, his first 
success remains his only one. The present volumes contain 
essays on Pope, Herder, Charlemagne, and others, whose abnormal 
lives afford opportunity for the oddities which the author affects, 
and which, we are obliged to say, are not enough to cover 
poverty in thought and error in fact. 





Realities of Paris Life, by the author of “ Flemish Interiors.” | 
(London: Hurst & Blackett.}—This is any thing but a new 
subject—in fact, there is not one among the hundred romance 
writers and feuilletonists of France who has not at various times 
given us his notions of these same realities. But, as pertaining 
to a certain class of society, they have never yet been presented 
in so complete and regular a form; and the only wonder is, that | 
such a book should have been written by a foreigner, and, as we 
are told, by alady. The haunts of the Parisian poor, their habits, | 
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thoughts, and feelings, the annals of poverty and crime, are 
described with a minuteness and fulness of inquiry scarcely sur- 
passed by Mr. Mayhew’s researches respecting the same class in 
London society. The pages are mostly tragic; but a series of 
stories are given of French escroqguerie, which greatly enliven 
and relieve the sombre character of the book. Many of these 
are amongst the most amusing instances on record. These 
realities deal almost exclusively with the lower classes; they have 
no reference either to the gaieties or errors of what is commonly 
known as Paris life. Of the life of the poor of a great metropolis, 
it is a careful, truthful, and on the whole favourable, record. 


Tobacco—its History and Associations; including an Account 
of the Plant and its Manufacture, with its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries; by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. (Chapman & 
Hall.)— Not long since, in some résumé of the French finances, 
written, we may observe, in a dry statistical way, and with no 
symptom of puffing, the enormous extent and rapid increase of 
revenue derived from les tabacs, supplied material for a computa- 
tion, which showed that, if consumption only progressed at its 
present rate for another half century, the whole income of the 
empire, though amounting to seventy millions sterling or there- 
abouts, could be raised by the single tax upon smoke, The hypo- 
thesis might seem to partake the cloudy nature of its subject- 
matter. Yet financial miracles not less marvellous have ere now 
occurred. When the first consignments of tea to England were 
distributed by the India Company to their personal friends and 
political patrons, as specimens of a curious exotic herb, which the 
benighted inhabitants of China, who did not know beer, were 
accustomed to drink, the revenue of England gathered from all 
sources barely equalled one half the sum that now yearly accrues 
to the Exchequer from the moderate custom-duty upon this 
single article. As a contributor to taxation, tobacco ranks among 
the “exclusives.” There are articles which pay their tens of thou- 
sands—and articles which pay their hundreds of thousands—and 
articles which pay their millions into the Treasury. Tobacco 
figures in the last and highest class; and though we neither 
expect nor hope that its consumption will ever reach a climax of 
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such magnitude as to enable some future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to dispense with all other items in his schedule of “Ways 
and Means,” we are free to confess that the three and a quarter 
millions now annually netted from the duties upon tobacco, in its 
various forms, constitute a very satisfactory and gratifying addition 
to our national revenue. About other items in the long list of 
taxes, we might feel some misgivings. An increase in the income 
tax, for example, could be regarded only in the light of so much 
direct robbery on the tax-paying community. When the excise 
duty on spirits expands, as it has done of late, the gain to the 
public treasury is heavily counterbalanced by the reflection, that 
the increase accrues through an extension of drunken and spend- 
thrift habitudes among the industrial community. For any ex- 
pansion in the revenue from tobacco there are no such moral 
drawbacks. The taste for this article in any of its multifarious 
uses—as chewed, smoked, or snuffed—has, among the British 
population, never passed the limits of- moderation. Its utmost 
excesses were prompted by fashion, but never characterised by 
vice. Sir Walter Raleigh, the first aristocratic smoker recorded 
in our history, has scandalized historians by the fact, that he 
smoked a pipe while his friend Essex passed by on his way to 
execution. But he did the same just before starting himself on 
the same journey to Tower Hill. A modern caricaturist has 
exemplified the callousness of modern criminals, by drawing a scene 
wherein the felon is suspended beneath the drop, and smoking 
his pipe the while. But the satire is addressed rather to the 
drop than the pipe. In the pleasant volume before us, Mr. 
Fairholt treats the subject in its historical, artistic, and anecdotical, 
rather than in its financial, aspects. For this work the author was 
peculiarly fitted. He never uses tobacco himself in any of its 
shapes, although he knows all about it, and feels a hereditary 
interest in the subject. His father, as he tells us, spent “twelve 
hours a day in a London tobacco manufactory for nearly fifty 
years ;” while the son, until he reached his twenty-second year, 
made the warehouse his playground—where “his first remem- 
brances are of rolling in the tobacco leaf, as country children 
would roll in a hay-field, or playing at hide-and-seek in the 
empty barrels.” His disquisitions upon the subject are accord- 
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ingly free, impartial, and comprehensive. A smoker or snuff- 
taker would have been bigoted, or apologetic; an objector to 
the indulgence, in any form, would have misstated his facts, and 
stupified his readers with endless moralizings. Mr. Fairholt 
escapes both dangers, and has produced a highly interesting 
volume, full of quaint anecdotes, and illustrated by engravings not 
less quaint, testifying to the almost universal use, the long antiquity, 
and the multifarious adaptations of the Nicotian “weed.” A few 
omissions may perhaps be worth notice. The legend that a po- 
pular denomination of high-dried snuff derived its origin from 
the employment, in this capacity, of the contents of certain casks 
of cigars found half-calcined in the vaults beneath the Opera- 
house, after its conflagration in 1808, might have deserved mention, 
if only to state that the story was merely legendary. When 
mentioning illustrious tobacco-consumers, and giving due honour 
to the late Earl of Harrington for his devotion to the art, some- 
what higher respect might have been shown to the memory of the 
late Duke of Sussex, than merely to include him in the list of 
royal and noble smokers, The wonderful collection, amounting 
almost to a perfect museum, which his royal highness accumu- 
lated in the course of many years’ cultivation of the practice, 
both as artist and as amateur; and the fact, that no commander 
of a man-of-war who voyaged in districts where tobacco was pro- 
duced or consumed, thought of returning from his cruise without 
bringing home some rare specimen of the plant, or curious variety 
of the implement for the “divan” at Kensington Palace, might well 
have found a place among Mr. Fairholt’s ana. In his chapter 
upon snuff-boxes, again, he might have mentioned the circum- 
stance, that in the Carlton House circle there were only two—of 
whom the Prince Regent himself was one—who had thoroughly 
mastered the art of opening their snuff-box with one hand, when 
offering a pinch to an acquaintance. Nor does he explain suffi- 
ciently the diplomatic “ mission” of snuff-boxes. He tells us, in- 
deed, that Talleyrand considered snufi-taking “ essential to all 
great politicians, as it gave them time for thought in answering 
awkward questions, while pretending only to indulge in a pinch : 
or a proper management of the box enabled them to adapt them- 
selves to many temporary necessities of diplomacy.” He records 
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also the fact, that at the coronation of George 1V. Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridges charged £8205 15s. 5d. for “snuff-boxes to foreign 
ministers.” But he never alludes to the custom that every ne- 
gotiator of a treaty is entitled, by international etiquette, to the 
present of a snuff-box from each of the contracting sovereigns ; or 
mentions, as it might well have deserved, the singular collection of 
those diplomatic memorials left to his heirs by Lord Castlereagh. 
The employment of the snuff-box, as the recognised physician’s 
fee at a former era in St. Petersburgh—the article regularly find- 
ing its way from the medico to the goldsmith, and from the gold- 
smith back again to the patient-—was also worthy record—as well 
as the corresponding illustiation of Muscovite honesty, that when 
Russia sovereigns, from Catherine II. downwards, transmitted 
a “diamond snuff-box,” by way of testifying their imperial sense 
of high desert to some favoured recipient, before the cadeau 
reached the hands of its destined owner, all the brilliants had 
disappeared! If the book had been written a few weeks later also, 
the author might have added an interesting paragraph touching 
the “ Garibaldi pipes,” which are now efflorescing in all localities 
throughout Europe, with their curious brick-earth bowls and reed 
stems from the “Lago Maggiore.” These, however, are but 
slight omissions in a work so full of curious and interesting details, 
As fulfilling his promise of throwing a light upon the subject, 
Mr. Fai:holt has amply complied with the classical injunction, 
“ex fumo dare lucem.” 


Vicissitudes of Families, and other Essays; by Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms. (Longman & Co.)—A man 
engaged so long and so laboriously as Sir Bernard Burke in 
genealogical researches, would be sure to encounter many curious 
facts and strange instances of the vicissitudes of life. Tlie 
author has deserved well of the public, by throwing his observa- 
tions into this very pleasant work. Its purport may be guessed 
from its title. We have accounts of lineal descendants of the 
Plantagenets, now butchers and toll-collectors; offsprings of Irish 
kings, now holding very subordinate positions in the army. 
With this is mixed up much history respecting our great families, 
its Nevilles, Percies, and Lindsays, for instarce—which is more 
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of the nature of a dissertation than an account of “ vicissitudes.” 
The book likewise contains many instances of the working of 
our penal laws, especially in reference to Ireland. Several of the 
family histories constitute real dramas in actual life, so that 
the work rises far above a mere collection of anecdotes. 


Old Styles ; by Henry Spicer. (Bosworth & Harrison.)—Tom 
Brown has brought school stories and school life into fashion. 
Already has Tom found, or attracted, a Thomasina ; and in the 
present volume Mr. Spicer gives another series of scholastic 
sketches, drawn, however, not from any public school, but from 
one of those large private establishments which rank almost on 
the same level among the educational institutions of the country, 
There is nothing didactic in the book. The author has no mis- 
doings to chastise, no grievances to parade, and no theory to 
establish—unless we must consider his admirably told story of the 
way in which “Old Styles’s” boys were “guided, philosophized, and 
friended” for some weeks by the young lady to whom they gave 
the significant name of Queen Stork, as seriously intended to prove 
that women would make the best school-masters, provided always 
they were sufficiently well up in Euripides. His school-boys ae 
real boys, with all the fun, mischief, and idleness of their class ; 
and his school story is told as such stories are and should be, 
entirely for its own sake, and with no malicious intention of 
spoiling it by a moral. We cannot say so much of the many 
episodical tales which are lugged into, or hung on to, the narrative 
of Old Styles’s establishment. The stories are rather clumsily 
introduced ; and are, besides, so generally grim and ghastly, as to 
make us suspect that Mr. Spicer has made somewhat too intimate 
acquaintance with the “night side of nature.” In his school-boy 
vocabulary, a language altogether apart, the author is merito- 
riously copious. One mistake we notice, however, in his employ- 
ment of a common expression among gentlemen still in statu 
pupillari; the word “fen,’ used as a prohibitory injunction. 
He turns it into “feign.” “Hi you! stop that,” said Ambo Hall, 
“Feign glims, young fellow,” when forbidding the illicit combus- 
tion of candles in the dormitory. In reality the word has a high, 
respectable, and even classical paternity, being the centre syllable, 
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employed by ellipsis for the whole, of defendo, and pointing to a 
time when school-boys spoke Latin even out of school. 


A Life for a Life ; by the Author of John Halifax. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett.)—We were not without some apprehensions 
in perusing the first chapter of this novel. The authoress, in 
sketching a heroine neither plain nor pretty, letting admira- 
tion slip carelessly by, and taking refuge in sound sense, had 
evidently “Jane Eyre” in her mind. Then we were introduced to 
the time-honoured flirtations and emptinesses of military life; 
and though the descriptions were clever and animated, we trembled 
at the prospect of three volumes of common-place. We were 
soon relieved. The story, as it developed, gave evidences of a 
power of pathos beyond any thing Miss Muloch had shewn in 
her previous productions—with that joyousness and truthfulness 
of feeling which forms their chief charm, and which so eminently 
betokens the author who writes from the fulness of his own 
heart, and the generous promptings of his bettcr feelings. The 
groundwork of the story, moreover—although perfectly probable— 
is to a great extent new; and offers peculiar opportunities for 
animated description and forcible expression of character. 

The hero, Max Urquhart, is in early life entrapped into an 
acquaintance with a dissipated youth, who leads him astray, and 
ill-uses him in various ways. Returning from a drinking party 
in a carriage, Max becomes indignant at the insolence of his 
companion, a scuffle ensues, and the rouwé is thrown out of the 
vehicle, and killed upon a heap of stones. The world attributes 
the mischance to accident ; but Max carries the remembrance 
wherever he goes, and finds it impossible to free himself of the 
consciousness of homicide. It has the effect of causing him to 
do all the good in his power in a strange eccentric way ; 
he enters the army as a surgeon, becomes the monitor of 
the young men, whom he befriends in a hundred ways. The 
three daughters of a country rector, who resides in the neigh- 
bourhood of the locality where his regiment is quartered, mix 
much with the officers, and Max is in consequence thrown in 
their way. He falls in love with the heroine, Theodora; but 
subsequently discovers to his horror, that her father was, by a 
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previous marriage, the father of his victim. In consequence he 
relates his own story—which he tells with a deep energy and 
strength of feeling, which indicates a yery high tragic power in 
our authoress. He is not satisfied without giving himself up to 
justice, is tried, sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, marries 
Theodora, and emigrates with a mind much lightened as to the 
responsibility of the ill-omened action, which had thus been the 
bane of his life, There is something classical in the conception 
of an involuntary crime pursuing with its consequences a man 
through life, and it is in many parts treated with true classical 
elevation of tone and language. 

There is much love-making and many episodes and characters 
in the novel; but the interest centres altogether in the hero and 
heroine, and the influence of the leading idea upon their for- 
tunes. The other parts exhibit, nevertheless, some ideality of 
character and facility of invention; but the incidents are too 
heavy, and sometimes become tedious. There is a want of light 
and shade in the narrative, which is not after all a tragedy. 
Miss Muloch can be lively when she pleases, and her future pro- 
ductions will gain in being more varied, and occasionally brighter 
in the delineation both of incident and dialogue. 


Harriet Browne's School Days; atale. Saunders & Otley. 
—The model upon which this story is founded will be recognized 
by the name. Harriet Browne, unfortunately, is not equal to 
Tom Brown. We miss the quaint pathos and delicate delinea- 
tions of the earlier work. Harriet is an angelic being—like 
most angels of a milk and water order—she is not very natural, 
but she is interesting, and there is a genial tone about the story, 
which, aided by its many moral remarks, may make it a 
favourite with certain readers. 


The Dennes of Daundelyon; by Mrs. Charles Proby. 3 vols. 
(Smith & Elder.)—Daundelyon is an ancient mansion-house in 
Kent, and the Dennes are an ancient race, whose head and chiefs 
have dwelt therein, in patriarchal state, from generation to gene- 
ration, since the days of Harold. Those Norman families who 
only “came in with the Conqueror,” and of whose names nothing 
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is known until they appear upon the Roll of Battle Abbey, are 
mere mushrooms in comparison. In the present volume, how- 
ever, after a brief reference to the antique glories of the house, 
we are concerned exclusively with the fortunes of the penultimate 
generation of Dennes, who had by this time become a tolerably 
numerous class, with many junior branches, and with, besides, 
sundry offshoots and congeners of questionable character, who 
dabbled in Art, or even disgraced themselves and their rela- 
tions by making fortunes in trade. The story, which introduces 
us to a large circle of this family party, is written as an 
autobiography—ostensibly by a young lady, daughter of a junior 
Denne, and who tells the reader all about herself, and a good * 
deal about her two sisters, her two brothers, and her six cousins, 
sons and daughters of “ Uncle Harold,” the head of the house, 
not to mention sundry other relations, allies, and acquaintances. 
The heroine’s father, Major Denne, is killed in India early in 
the story. Uncle Harold soon after gets into difficulties ; Daun- 
delyon is deserted, and the family scattered, with plenty of vicissi- 
tudes and adventures distributed among them. The ground plan 
of the novel is formed upon the love of the autobiographess, 
Sophia Denne, for her cousin Eric, who has turned artist—their 
mutual passion being made the subject of the concealments and 
misunderstandings, and the cause of the miseries and mysteries, 
which have already done such good service in so many dozen 
romances of the “domestic school.” Without possessing much 
originality of plot, this novel is nevertheless written in a lively 
style—indeed, much above the average of its class. The dialogue 
is smart and yet natural, and some of the descriptions picturesque 
and telling. The circulating libraries furnish many volumes 
infinitely more difficult to read than those supplied by Mrs. 
Proby. 


Cousin Stella, or Conflict; by the Author of “ Violet Bank 
and its Inmates.” (Smith & Elder.)—We shall not attempt to 
unravel the plot of Cousin Stella, which is involved, and, sooth 
to say, rather weak. But the novel possesses a special character, 
which recommends it to notice, in its pictures of West Indian 
society in the old slaveholding days, The chapters where the 
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scene is laid in Jamaica, and which occupy nearly two of the 
three volumes, are on this account well worth reading. There is, 
of course, the usual “rising of the blacks” brought in to work 
up a climax towards the end, and help forward the dénowement. 
This has become indispensable in every tale where the “ nigger 
element” is introduced to any extent. In the present instance, 
the description of black riot and vengeance is given in a sub- 
dued and natural manner, with far less of the horrible incidents, 
and none of the melodramatic red fire, which we have too com- 
monly witnessed under similar contingencies. 


Raised to the Peerage, a novel; by Mrs. Octavius Owen. (Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett.)—Mrs. Owen is already known to the 
public by her “ Heroines of History.” The present novel deserves 
notice, as treating vith more than ordinary skill a very ordinary 
plot. We have Darnley Sheffield, the son of a manufacturer 
by a noble mother, making a love match when on his travels, 
which his mother contrives to ignore, and finds a high-born bride 
for him, while his true wife goes to America as an actress, and 
passes through a multitude of adventures—still preserving her 
faith for her inconstant husband, whose conduct is only excused 
by the treachery of his mother. Finally, the second wife dies, 
and Darnley is re-united to his first love. As for the title, it is 
founded in the elevation of the hero’s father to the peerage ; but 
his part in the story is not an important one, and the title very 
imperfectly expresses the scope of the story. There is much 
pathos in many of the scenes, and no lack of invention ; as for the 
characters, the women are all angels, and the men nothing at all. 
But the authoress manages by good dialogue, well-devised incidents, 
and a quick succession of occurrences, to keep up the interest of her 
book, which is a very readable one, and contains moreover much 
sound and praiseworthy morality. 


Shifting Scenes in Theatrical Life, by Mrs. Winstanley. (London: 
Routledge.) —There is very little in the story of this book. The 
heroine is the daughter of a strolling actor, who becomes a 
duchess ; but the authoress, as becomes a tragedian, kiils her 
notwithstanding} of a broken heart, The merit of the work lies 
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in its details of life and manners behind the scenes, which are 
given not only with truth and spirit, but without a particle of 
vulgarity—a merit so rare in theatrical descriptions as to deserve 


especial notice. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Dictionnaire Universel du Commerce et de la Navigation. 
Paris: Guillaumin.—In this age of progress, commercial dic- 
tionaries, as well as travelling, navigation, literature, and politics, 
are subjected to the same influence. Time was when Mac- 
Culloch’s Commercial and Geographical Dictionary was regarded 
as a very meritorious work, in spite of manifest incompleteness, 
unaccountable omissions, staleness of statistics, and errors in fact ; 
but now it is altogether behind the time, and a publication far 
more comprehensive and precise has long been imperatively 
needed. As Englishmen, we could have wished that this new 
publication had been made in our own country; but it is the 
French who have gained the glory of producing it, and heartily 
do we thank the French for it. 

Only one volume of the new Dictionnaire has thus far appeared, 
but it goes from A to G, and forms one half of the whole work. 
This volume consists of upwards of one thousand four hundred 
pages of very small type. So gigantic a tome will give the reader 
some idea of the magnitude and importance of the new Diction- 
naire; but it is only from actual inspection that he can form an 
adequate opinion of the vastness of its range. Inspection will, 
we think, startle him, as it has done us. Here, for example, is a 
general recapitulation of the subjects treated. 1. The different 
descriptions of natural productions and manufactures ; the places 
in which they are produced and those in which they are sold, 
and the sort of commercial transactions of which they are the 
object. 2. A description of every commercial town of importance 
in the world, of its commerce, its importations and exportations, 
its means of communication, its exchanges, banks, commercial 
usages, fairs and markets, &c. 3 The moneys, paper-money, 
weights and measures, &¢., of different countries and places. 
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4. Commercial book-keeping. 5. Commercial legislation, juris- 
prudence, forms of legal documents, &c. 6. Descriptions of sea- 
ports, the imports and exports, and local commercial usages, 
7. The state of shipping in all countries and ports, and matters 
connected therewith ; and 8. Import and export duties in diffe- 
rent countries, and details respecting bonding warehouses, draw- 
backs, prohibitions, formalities—in a word, every thing relating to 
customs, 

The manner in which the work is executed, is as excellent as 
the plan is vast. Every subject is treated with the development 
its importance requires; @ score pages or more being devoted to 
really great matters—such as “banks,” “cotton,” “customs,” 
“jron,” “grain,” &c.; whilst a page, a column, or even a few 
lines are considered sufficient for others. Each article is 
written with the greatest care, and contains statistical and other 
information brought down to the latest dates. With such con- 
scientiousness has the work been executed, that we can find in it 
descriptions of, and commercial information about, the strange 
places in China, Cochin-China, and Japan, which were scarcely 
heard of before the recent expeditions to those countries. Many 
of the papers, we observe, are from the pens of gentlemen who 
stand in the very foremost rank of contemporary economists— 
M. Maurice Block, M. Wolowski, M. Garnier, M. Baudrillart, 
and M. Coureelle-Seneuil. Some of the lucubrations, indeed, of 
these gentlemen, are such profound and learned treatises on the 
subjects of which they treat, that they deserve to be published 
apart. 

To afford some notion of the plan of the work, we open it by 
hazard, and find the article “Cotton.” In this article, first of all, 
we have the names of that commodity in Greek, Latin, English, 
German, Dutch, Polish, Russian, Danish, Swedish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Mongol, Hindoo, Sanscrit, Malais, Chinese, 
and some other tongues; then, after some general considerations, we 
have a description of the plant and its different properties ; next, 
an account of its mode of cultivation ; then a detail of the different 
species of cotton; then an account of the production and export 
of cotton in the United States; afterwards a history, succinct 
but complete, of the manufacture of cotton in England, France, 
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Belgium, Holland, the Zollverein, Austria, Switzerland, Russia, 
and several other countries; next, a number of statistical returns 
of the highest interest respecting the consumption in England, 
France, and elsewhere ; next, a detail of the production of cotton 
in all parts of the world. The article concludes with some very 
useful information respecting the commercial régime to which 
cotton is subjected in France, and the wages of the cotton trade 
in that country. 

On the whole, it may safely be said that this great book will 
be found to contain almost all that the banker, merchant, trader, 
lawyer, economist, journalist, legislator, and statesman can re- 
quire to know respecting the commerce and navigation of his 
own and other countries. To such persons it is indeed indispen- 
sable. In addition to its literary and commercial merit, it is a 
really admirable specimen of typographic art—the composition, 
though small, being remarkably clear and distinct, and the paper 
being excellent. Taken altogether, the book is one of the greatest 
enterprises in the publishing trade that has been seen for many 
years. It must have required immense labour, and have cost 
an enormous sum. It does the highest honour to M. Guillaumin, 
who, we believe, has superintended the literary as well as the 
material execution of it, and has even, if we mistake not, con- 
tributed several of its most valuable pages. We have little hope 
of seeing a work so comprehensive and complete brought out in 
England ; but could not an arrangement be made for having this 
one translated ? 


Annuaire de ’ Economie Politique et de la Statistique pour 
1859. (Paris: Guillaumin.)—In the compass of 676 small pages 
this work contains a mass of most valuable information relative 
to the population, finances, consolidated debt, commerce, ship- 
ping and coasting trade, civil and commercial justice, post office, 
banks, and railways of France ; also, statistical and other infor- 
mation relative to the city of Paris ; and similar intelligence, in 
more or less detail, respecting all the countries in Europe and 
America. It is consequently a hand-book to the political econo- 
mist, and to all who have to occupy themselves in any way with 
economic questions. It must also be of great value to all com- 
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mercial men. The book is edited by M. Maurice Block and M. 
Guillaumin, and is in every respect a careful and trustworthy 
production. Its different articles, when not written by those 
gentlemen themselves, are by authors of eminence in economic 
literature, and by distinguished statists. The statistical details it 
gives are presented with great lucidity. The present year’s num- 
ber is the sixteenth of the Annuaire, a proof of the great value 
and importance of the work. Indeed, this Annuaire does for 
economic science what our owa Annual Register does for history ; 
and not only is it of the highest utility as a book of reference, 
but it possesses the great advantage of presenting to that large 
portion of the community for whom economic studies have little 
charm, and to whom statistics are distasteful, a mass of informa~- 
tion on matters of which it is not permitted to a well-educated 
man to be altogether ignorant. We have no Annual in English 
literature at all capable of rivalling this Annuaire—a fact 
which says little for the industry of our economists, or for the 
enterprise of our publishers. , 


Ressources de [ Autriche et de la France; by M. A. Legoyt. 
Paris: Guillaumin.—As may be gathered from its title, this 
work is a comparison between the resources of France and Aus- 
tria. After a brief historical sketch of Austria, and of its poli- 
tical and administrative constitution, it compares the two countries 
so to speak “ item by item ’’—namely :—-as regards the extent of 
their territory, their roads, railways and telegraphs, their popula- 
tion, agriculture, mineral productions, commerce, army, navy, 
merchant shipping, and finance. The elemexts of the comparison 
are of course drawn from official documents. The result is de- 
cidedly favourable to France in all the principal features ; but, it 
shows that Austria, notwithstanding the embarrassed state of her 
finances, is not by any means the wretched bankrupt country 
that is generally supposed ; that of late years she has made great 
progress in material prosperity ; that she possesses undeveloped 
wealth superior to that of most countries in Europe ; and that— 
a fact, which will recommend her strongly to a large class in 
England, she has effected liberal modifications in her tariff, 
which make it infinitely superior to that of France. The task 
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which M. Legoyt set himself in this book was one not without 
difficulty, and of any thing but an agreeable kind; but he has 
accomplished it with commendable care, patience, and skill. 


Histoire des Classes Ouvridres en France; by M. E. Levasseur. 
Paris: Guillaumin—Let no one say that the patient literary 
industry of the Benedictines no longer exists in France ; here is 
a book which proves the contrary! To collect the materials for 
this work the author has had to examine with great care piles of 
manuscripts and parchments in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, the 
Bibliothéque du Louvre, the Archives de Empire, and the 
Archives of the Prefecture of Police; to wander with exceeding 
diligence and care through musty folios of the olden time, and 
through such ponderous works as “ Collections of French Laws,” 
in twenty-nine volumes ; and “ Ordinances of the Kings of France 
of the Third Race,” in twenty-one volumes; and to read, mark, 
learn, and digest books innumerable of Fathers of the Church, of 
Divines, of historians, economists, antiquaries, artists, encyclo- 
pedists, lawyers, naturalists, statesmen, and diplomatists—ancient 
and modern, French and foreign. Greater labour than this no Bene- 
dictine could have encountered ; and this labour was necessary, 
because, as our author tells us, “the History of the Working 
Classes in France has never yet been written.” The monarchy, 
the church, and the aristocracy have had historians enough ; but 
the sons of manual toil, though the most numerous, the (in many 
respects) most interesting, and certainly the most national portion 
of the French community, have always been treated with scorn as 
the “ profane vulgar,” by the writers of that country. The book 
is divided into seven parts: in the first, the author, “ beginning 
at the beginning,” after some account of the working classes at 
Rome, gives a history of the various trades and callings followed 
under the Romans in Gaul; of the manners and customs of the 
people engaged in them; of the regulations respecting them, 
&c. In the second we have an account of the situation of, 
and all that befel, the working classes under the domination of 
the invading Germans up to the tenth century. The succeeding 
part treats of them under the feudal régime and in the time 
of the Crusades: this part is very long, and abounds in curious 
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information. The next part takes them from the year 1328 to 
1498, during the greater part of which period they suffered dread- 
fully from war. Part fifth carries on the history for a century 
further, that is, up to 1598—the time of the Renaissance and the 
League. The next part deals with them under Louis XIV., and the 
last brings them to the time of the great Revolution. And there 
the book stops, though we see no reason why the history should 
not have been continued to the end of the first half of the present 
century. In spite of a somewhat disagreeable want of animation 
in style, we have read the book with great interest. Indeed, taking 
us as it does into a mine of historical lore, which has not yet been 
worked, it was impossible not to feel interested in it. It is a 
really valuable contribution to literature, and by supplying the 
void left by previous writers, enables one to form something 
approaching a competent judgment of the chequered history of 
the French nation. The book has obtained the rare and great favour 
of being “crowned” by the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences of Paris. It was on a report from no less a personage than 
M. H. Passy, who has been more than once a Minister of the Crown, 
and who is one of the most learned economists of France, that 
this high distinction was conferred on it. “It is a work,” says 
he in that document, “not less distinguished for the fulness and 
the finish of the execution than for its comprehensiveness.” 
“ And the author,” he says, “unites all the kinds of knowledge 
which the success of his work demanded. He is both an erudite 
historian and a practised economist.” 


La Liberté; by Jules Simon. (Paris: Hachette.)—La Liberté, 
as the title of a French book, brings vividly before the mind the 
chequered history of liberty in France; the writings of philo- 
sophers, the aspirations of patriots, the labours of statesmen ; the 
impassioned eloquence of the tribune, which stirred the people’s 
hearts, and the miserable fustian spouted therefrom; the 
alternate nobleness and baseness of parliamentary assemblies ; the 
heroic martyrs, and wretched cowards, and grotesque adven- 
turers ; the fierce fights at barricades, and long foreign wars; the 
persecutions, imprisonings, cartings, deaths. But the book before 
us is not a history of these things: it is a calm, philosophical 
disquisition on what liberty is. 
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Why, in spite of the long and earnest efforts of the French 
people, or rather of the more intelligent portion of the French 
people, is France still without political liberty? This question 
must often have occurred to all who occupy themselves with the 
modern history of that country, and, doubtless, various and even 
contradictory answers have been given to it. For ourselves, we 
should have said that the French are not free because they never 
understood liberty; and, after reading M. Simon’s book, we say 
so with greater confidence than ever. Liberty, in fact, is not, as 
most Frenchmen imagine, a thing which can be decreed by law 
as easily as the fixing of a tariff of cab fares—it is, like the work 
of slow and gradual development, the production of centuries ; 
and it requires that generation after generation should be 
trained to its practice. Now in France, from various causes, and 
chiefly, we should say, from the want of cohesion, of indepen- 
dence, and of real patriotism in the aristocracy—the natural 
champions of liberty—the struggles for freedom, such as they 
were, which were made in bygone times, came to nought, 
and the people consequently grew up in, and were fashioned to, 
as complete despotism as could possibly exist any where. Not 
only were they altogether prevented from employing any inter- 
vention, however small, in the general affairs of the nation, but 
even their own petty local affairs were not left to their own con- 
trol. They had no liberty of worship, no liberty of writing, no 
liberty of speech—not even liberty of trade or liberty of locomo- 
tion. When, therefore, in the great revolution of 1789, liberty 
—full, complete, and unbounded—was proclaimed, the French 
people knew no more how to use or to work it than they knew 
how to fly. And the time that has passed since then has been 
far too short to enable them to learn, even if the greater part of 
that time had not been spent, as it has been, in foreign wars or 
domestic discord. 

M. Simon himself will certainly not agree with what we say 
here; for he declares in his preface—‘ Liberty is the cause of 
justice and that of the country. God did great things for France 
before France was free ; but whatever may be, in the present or 
the future, the temporary weaknesses of public opinion, we can 
only henceforth live, we cau only henceforth be great and 
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powerful, by liberty.” But every one of his chapters shows that 
Frenchmen have always been fettered in the exercise of the 
simplest liberties, and consequently know them not. And, using 
a homely simile, we ask him how men can hope to swim who 
have not passed much time in the water ? 

Though, however, his conclusion is not ours, we hasten to say 
that his book is excellent in every respect. After an intro- 
duction of three chapters, one entitled “Morality,” the other 
“ Liberty,” and the third “ Authority ”—which form a complete 
philosophical disquisition on the subject of the book, and which 
are remarkable alike for depth of thought, cogency of reasoning, 
and eloquence—after this “Introduction,” which might stand 
for a work of itself, M. Simon proceeds to treat of the “ Liberty 
of the Household,” the “ Liberty of Capital,” the “ Liberty of 
Labour,” and he then discusses “ Civil Liberty,” “ Public Liberty,” 
the “ Liberty of Worship,” and the “ Liberty of Thought.” He 
observes with much power of argument, and much felicity of il- 
lustration, how just and reasonable, and even in a well-regulated 
community how necessary, these various liberties are ; and he 
then gives a complete history of the manner in which for ages 
they were suppressed in France, and of the estimation in which 
they now stand in that country. In his demonstrations of them, 
he will, we think, carry every English reader with him; indeed, 
so to speak, as far as we English are concerned, he “ preaches to 
the converted ;” for those liberties, thanks to our ancestors and 
thanks to God, are our clear, undisputed, and indisputable birth- 
right. His history of them in France is of exceeding value, 
for it contains in a short space the sum and substance of many a 
venerable folio, and many a musty parchment; it throws light on 
obscurities, gives the reason of apparent absurdities, reconciles 
contradictions ; in a week, it brings to one’s hand a mass of 
historical facts which it would be the labour of years to collect, 
sift, and classify—and it presents to the “mind’s eye” the 
past, in all its sober, and too often stern and sad, reality. 

In the multiplicity of the topics touched on in such a work as 
this, it is of course not to be expected that there should always 
be perfect unanimity between the author and his reader. But, 
for our part, we have only found one topic on which we find it 
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necessary to record decided dissent, and that is as to the utility 
of aristocracy in a political community. M. Simon has such a 
hatred of the unjust, absurd, and scandalous privileges—political, 
social, and pecuniary—which the nobles in France enjoyed under 
the ancien régime ; he has such contempt for the want of patri- 
otism, the want of sympathy with their countrymen, their servility 
to the court, the selfishness, frivolity, ignorance, and grotesque 
pride and arrogance which they so often displayed—that he exults 
over the destruction of aristocracy as a separate order in the State 
in the great revolution, and over the famous articles in the Code 
(those relative to the division of land equally amongst all a man’s 
children), which render the restoration of aristocracy absolutely 
impossible. But herein, in our humble opinion, he errs grievously. 
An aristocracy, to borrow a striking simile of Count de Maistre, are 
the bones of a nation; and when the bones are removed, what 
remains we have seen exemplified in the case of France her- 
self. Iniquitous, corrupt, and silly as her aristocracy was, there 
can be no doubt that if, as a political institution, it had 
been saved in the convulsion of 1789, and had been consolidated 
and purified, France would have been spared the storms she 
bore and witnessed—would have escaped alternating between 
despotism and anarchy, and anarchy and despotism—would be now 
enjoying a fair share of political liberty, and fitting herself for a 
still greater share thereof. We know very well all that can be said 
about the injustice per se of one class of men being born to certain 
privileges and duties; but questions of government in this world are 
not to be decided on their abstract merits, but as to whether they 
are convenient or not. And we hold that the example of France, 
during the last sixty years, indisputably proves that an hereditary 
aristocracy is as useful in a state as an hereditary sovereignty. M. 
Jules Simon has already placed himself in the very first rank of 
modern French philosophers by his Histoire de l’Ecole de I’ Alex- 
andrie, his Le Devoir', hisLa Religion Naturelle, and his Liberté de 
Conscience—works severally remarkable for depth, learning, and 
style. By the one now before us he has, we think, raised him- 
self high above all his contemporaries. 


Essais de Morale et de Critique; by Ernest Renan. (Paris: 
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Michel Levy Fréres.)—M. Renan is a philosophical writer of 
considerable note on the other side of the Channel; and as 
the homely English people are generally distrustful of French 
philosophy, a disposition may prevail to regard a work from 
his pen with a certain degree of repugnance— particularly 
as M. Renan’s previous writings have called down much vehe- 
ment denunciation from the church party in France. But the 
book before us contains nothing objectionable, even in a strictly 
religious point of view. Here and there, it is true, will be founda 
passage which may jar somewhat disagreeably on the ear of the 
very godly ; as, for example, this one in the preface—“ Religion in 
our days cannot be separated from delicacy of soul and cultiva- 
tion of mind. I have thought that I could serve it by carrying 
it to a region where it cannot be attacked, that which is beyond 
special dogmas and supernatural creeds.” ———“ A day will per- 
haps come, on which those who reproach me, as with a crime, for 
making a distinction between the imperishable basis of religion 
and its temporary forms, will be happy to seek a refuge against 
brutal attacks behind the shelter they have disdained.” Such 
passages, however, though not in exact accordance with the 
pious effusions we are accustomed to in England, are not at all 
calculated to shake the theological views, we will not say of men, 
but even of the shallowest of lady’s-maids. The essays before 
us are on a variety of persons and subjects :—On “M. de Sacy 
and the Liberal school;” on “ M. Cousin” the philosopher ; on 
“M. Augustin Thierry” the historian; on “M. de Lamennais,” 
who at one time, was one of the greatest champions, and at 
another one of the most dangerous enemies, of the Roman 
church; on “Dom Luigi Tosti, and the Guelph party in con- 
temporary Italy ;” on “the Revolutions of Italy ;” the “ Secret 
History of Procopius;” the “Fazee de Patelin,” one of the 
earliest and most remarkable productions of the French theatre ; 
and on the “ Poetry of the Universal Exhibition; ” the “ Poetry 
of Celtic Races;” and one or two other matters. Each of the 
essays is a very creditable production, containing clever 
criticism, and running in a train of thought which is not exactly 
vulgar. On that account the book will be acceptable to people 
who read in order that they may think. Those who read only 
for amusement, would probably prefer a novel. 
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Histoire Politique et Littéraire de la Presse en France; by M. 
Eugene Hatin. Paris: Poulet-Malassis et de Broise.—We have 
here the first two volumes of a work which has, for many years, 
been needed—a complete history of the newspaper press in 
France, from its commencement down to the present time. M. 
Hatin has long made the matter his special study, and some 
years back we remember he brought out a small volume on the 
subject. He appears to have taken great pains in collecting 
materials, and, once collected, he has dealt with them with great 
literary art. His book will, no doubt, take a permanent place in 
French literature. The subject of it is one which we should 
much like to see treated by a competent English author. 


Etude sur la Vie et les Ecrits de L’ Abbé de Saint Pierre. 
Paris: Bourdier.—This is a work which the Peace Congress, if 
it still exists, or, if it be dead and gone, Mr. Cobden and John 
Bright, ought to order by hundreds of copies. For it does hon- 
our to the great author of the notable project of “no more wars, 
perpetual peace!” which the Congress and the two Senators 
have tried to preach the public into adopting. The book is in- 
teresting ; for the Abbé de Saint Pierre, in spite of his crazy 
notions about peace, had some original ideas, and wrote, as every 
body knows, some charming works, and was a very eccentric 


character. 


Magenta, Montebello, and Marignan; by Amedée Achard. 
Paris: Hachette.—This is a reprint of letters written for the 
Journal des Debats from Italy, during the war. As M.”Achard 
is one of the most sprightly and clever writers of the day, 
we need hardly say that his book is interesting, and merits 
perusal. 


Or et Clinquant; by A. de Pontmartin. Paris: Michel Levy 
Fréres.—M. de Pontmartin is one of the most eminent literary 
critics of the day, and a popular tale-teller to boot. The present 
volume consists of three tales. Like all his productions, it is 
very elegantly written, and is of a strict moral tone; but we 
think it deficient in animation and life. 
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Bras d Acter; by Alfred de Bréhat. Paris: Michel Levy 
Fréres.—In a preceding number we had occasion to notice a 
tale by this author, entitled Les Filles du Boer, which was not 
only charmingly told, and exceedingly interesting, but presented 
a very striking, and, as far as we could judge, very correct pic- 
ture of life at the Cape of Good Hope. In Bras d’Acier the 
author whisks us away to a different part of the world altogether 
—namely, to the gold fields of California; and he introduces 
us to the strange, fierce, fantastic, terrible seekers for gold who 
are to be found there. Of these men, who are of all nations, 
Mexicans, French, Spaniards, English, Irish, and Yankees, of 
their labours, their way of life, their adventures, their loves, 
hates, conflicts, and crimes, he has contrived to make a very 
dramatic story, and has told it with great artistic power. His 
hero, Bras d’Acier, is certainly one of the most wonderful of the 
gold-seeking fraternity, figures in some very strange adventures, 
and does very extraordinary things; but there is a life-like 
reality in the man, which always makes one think that he is 
not a simple creation of the author’s brain. We believe that 
M. de Bréhat was once at the Cape, and this accounts for the 
striking descriptions he gave of it in his other book; but we are 
not aware that he has ever ventured to California, or ever seen 
a gold field, and yet he writes of Californian places with all the 
authority and all the charm of one who has known them long 
and well. His book should be read alike by those who want to 
know something about California, as those who want a page or 
’ two’s entertaining reading of a more substantial kind than is to 
be found in nine of ten of our namby-pamby English novels. 
It was said some months back of M. de Bréhat, that he is one of 
the most promising of the young authors of France ; and it may 
now be proclaimed that the present volume redeems the promise 
he gave. Another book or two of equal merit, and he will take 
one of the highest places in the contemporary light literature of 
his country. 


Madame la Duchesse de Parme et les Derniers Evénemens ; 
by Henry de Riancey. Paris: E. Denton.—This is a narrative 
of the administration of the Duchess of Parma, in the Duchy of 
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that name, as Regent for her infant son. It states calmly and 
unaffectedly what H.R.H. the Duchess Regent did, and what were 
the results of her rule. From this it is clear, that (whatever may 
have been the case in the lifetime of her husband) the populations 
had no serious ground of complaint against that Princess; but, on 
the contrary, had much to be grateful to her for. Also that H.R.H. 
being (if a somewhat hackneyed phrase may be tolerated) 
“iberal and enlightened,” was ready to make any reasonable 
political concessions that circumstances might appear to require. 
In truth, the people of Parma bad no reason whatever to drive 
the Duchess away, and very many for wishing her to stay ; and 
if they had been left to themselves, we believe that they would 
not have allowed the Princess to go, Even the political malecon- 
tents themselves had only one thing to object to the Re- 
gent; and that was, that by treaty she was under the influence 
of, and had certain obligations to fulfil to, that béte notre of 
Italians, Austria. But the treaties were not of her making ; and 
though as in honour bound, Her Royal Highness executed this 
with good faith, she did so with a marked reluctance, which 
brought down on her the ill-will of Austria. 

Lord Malmesbury solemnly declared some time since in full 
Parliament, that the manner in which the Duchess Regent of 
Parma had been treated, was “cruel.” Any one reading this 
book will say that a truer expression could not have been used. 

The cause of the Duchess is so clear and so just in itself, that 
it need only be patiently examined to excite sympathy. Never- 
theless, Her Royal Highness cannot fail, we should think, to feel 
pleasure that it has found so accomplished and earnest an advo- 
cate as M. de Riancey. It is, however, for him a labour of love 
to employ his elegant and facile pen in the service of the House 
of Bourbon. 


Louis XVI. et sa Cour; by Amedée Rénée. Paris: Firmin 
Didot & Co.—M. Rénée has. decidedly created for himself a 
peculiar specialité in the modern literature of France—that of 
works which unite the gravity of history with the charm of 
romance. His “Niéces de Mazarin,” and his “Madame de 
Montmorency,” of both of which, if we remember rightly, the 
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New Quarterly Review has given an account, gained him a high 
reputation in that peculiar line; and the work before us will 
exalt and consolidate his renown, The book gives a history of 
Louis XVI., and of the events of his court, from the com- 
mencement of his ill-fated reign down to the outbreak of the 
great Revolution. Many of its facts have of course appeared 
in previous histories; but M. Rénée has had the advantage of 
consulting personagés who were connected with or saw much of 
that court—amongst them no less a one than his late Majesty 
King Louis Philippe—and the further advantage of having had 
access to private correspondence and official documents, of the 
very existence of which previous historians were unaware; and 
he has thereby been able to correct many errors, and to supply 
many omissions in former books; to draw historical people just 
as they were, and not only to describe historical events exactly 
as they occurred, but to give an account of the circumstances 
and the motives by which they were occasioned. He has thus 
made a valuable addition to the historical literature of France 
and of Europe. There is a sort of strange fascination in the 
history of the Court of France under the Bourbon régime. 
Whether the history treats of the love adventures of Henri IV., 
of the doings which took place when, under Louis XIII., 
Richelieu reigned supreme; of the stately grandeur of Louis 
XIV. ; of the scandalous licentiousness of Louis XV.; or of 
the strange incidents which occurred under Louis XVI., the 
attention is irresistibly arrested. But of all the reigns there is 
none which presents any thing like the interest of that of Louis 
XVI. For in it the French court, under the auspices of a 
beautiful, spirituelle, and fascinating—but, alas! vain, thought- 
less, indiscreet, and impulsive—Queen, cast éclat which no other 
court in Europe could equal, and ran a career of folly from 
which every other had the prudence to shrink. And yet beneath 
all the splendour and joy were intrigues of the meanest kind ; 
treason the basest ; annoyances as great ; mortification as humi- 
liating ; distresses as acute, as any that ever befell sovereign or 
country. Some of the events that occurred were of the most 
extraordinary and astounding character ; witness the affair of 
the diamond necklace—one of the most audacious and skilful 
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pieces of swindling on record. And all the while was approach- 
ing the great Revolution, which was destined to send King, 
Queen, and not a few of the courtiers to the scaffold, and to plunge 
France into one of the most fearful convulsions that ever rent a 
nation. The court of Louis XVI. was, in fact, if the expression 
may be allowed, a sort of Shakespearian drama, in which tears 
and smiles, the grotesque and the terrible, the good, the frivolous, 
and the vile, were strangely commingled, and of which the end 
was appalling. Not easy is the task of writing the history of 
such a court. Historians of the Dryasdust school would alto- 
gether reject what is dramatic in it as beneath the dignity of 
history; and historians of the Macaulay school would so develop 
and exaggerate the dramatic as to cause what belongs to history 
to be overwhelmed and lost. To maintain the juste milieu be- 
tween the two schools is what is required ; and this is what M. 
Rénée has achieved. He has also enriched his pages with portraits, 
drawn by a master hand, of the principal personages with 
whom he has to deal ; and he has relieved those pages with many 
a sparkling anecdote. His observations on men and events are 
always apropos, generally just, and not unfrequently marked 
with profound sagacity. It was in order to complete the un- 
finished Histoire of Sismondi (to be called on to perform such a 
task was no small honour), that M. Rénée first turned his at- 
tention to the court of Louis XVI. and to that unfortunate 
monarch. ‘The numerous and valuable materials he subse- 
quently obtained, made him think that, by adding them to his 
continuation of Sismondi, a book acceptable to the public might 
be produced. That he thought rightly is proved by the fact, 
that his Louis XVI. et sa Cour has drawn forth praises from 
almost all critics in Paris, and has already attained a second 
edition. 





The winter will probably be productive in a literary point of 
view. Two volumes of poetry by Victor Hugo are already an- 
nounced. M. Guizot’s Mémoires will certainly make new pro- 
gress; and perhaps M. Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the 
Empire will be completed. The indefatigable M. Villemain is said 
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to have a new work in hand; and George Sand, who has been 
silent since her deplorable Elle et Luz, will no doubt speak again. 
M. Bonneau is, we hear, likely to reprint in a volume the series 
of articles he published some time back in the Presse newspaper, 
on the subject of substituting burning of the dead for burial. 
These articles were very remarkable; they created a great 
sensation in France, and even attracted attention in England and 
Germany. M. Bonneau advocated, with great power of reasoning, 
and with a display of considerable learning, the revival of the 
o!d Roman custom of burning the dead ; and contended that, for 
hygeine and other reasons, it is infinitely preferable to inhuma- 
tion. When M. Bonneau’s book appears, it cannot fail to be 
translated into English, and we shall certainly notice it at 
length. It is not often so important and singular a question as 
that which it raises is submitted to public consideration. 




















REVIEWS. 





THE DRAMA. 


Durine the past quarter no new pieces of importance, and 
few even of pretension, have been brought out at either of the 
theatres. The chief theatrical novelties to be chronicled are 
changes of dynasty and of the class of performance at a few of 
the metropolitan “houses.” Of course new pieces have been 
produced, nor have they all been of French origin; but, as 
usual, nothing has been given that could possibly be ranked 
under the head of “dramatic literature.” The retirement of 
Mr. Charles Kean has been bewailed by the more enthusiastic 
of his admirers as a sort of national calamity; and there are 
many playgoers who, whatever they may think of Mr. Kean’s 
acting and of his mutilations of Shakespeare, will sincerely regret 
the incommodious little theatre where, if you didn’t mind being 
squeezed in the stalls as if in a well-filled omnibus, you could 
see the most magnificent processions and panoramas for which a 
great poet was ever:made the pretext. As a manager, Mr. 
Kean has bidden the public farewell; but we are assured that 
he will occasionally visit us in the capacity of “star,” and he 
will still live among us—until the book shall finally have been 
laughed out of the circulating libraries—in the flattering but 
platitude-abounding pages of the faithful Cole. 

Mr. Charles Kean is to be succeeded at the Princess's theatre 
by Mr. Augustus Harris; and, according to the Saturday 
Review, the new régime will be no more like the old than Robe- 
spierre was like Hugh Capet: we believe, however, that Mr. 
Augustus Harris meditates nothing very revolutionary. Perhaps 
the allusion to Robespierre is intended to suggest, that he will 
depend chiefly upon unclassical pieces borrowed from the French. 
The theatre is announced to open with a melodrama by Mr. 
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Oxenford, entitled “Ivy House,” and a “Tableau in Watteau 
colours” by Mr. Planché: Mr. Oxenford’s production is said to 
be founded on Octave Feuillet’s “ Roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre.” Mr. Harris, as stage manager at the Royal Italian 
Opera during the last fourteen years, has given sufficient proofs 
of his capabilities as an arranger of spectacles ; and, as one of the 
authors of the “Rose of Castile” and of “ Satanella,” he has 
given evidence of utter incompetence as a dramatic author. 
It is to be hoped, then, that he will not fall into the mistake of 
attempting to write any thing for his new theatre; for that 
Robespierre to whom he has been compared, did not behave 
more cruelly to suspected royalists than does Mr. Augustus 
Harris to the English language. 

The St. James’s theatre, the scene of so many failures, has, 
during the last two or three months, witnessed the discomfi- 
ture of one operatic company—who murdered Mr. Loder’s 
“ Aones and Raymond” so effectively, that, though it is said 
to be full of beauties, it will probably never be heard again; 
of a little troupe who imitated the performances of the Bouffes 
Parisiens, but could get no one to laugh even at the Veuzr 
Aveugles ; and of a party of Spanish dancers, with the accom- 
plished Petra Camara at its head. The St. James's theatre 
is about to be re-opened, for a theatrical nation abhors a vacuum, 
and a London playhouse never remains very long without an 
occupant. However deep the gulf, there is always some gallant 
entrepreneur ready to jump into it; and after a time, as in the 
Roman legend, the gulf closes—the theatre shuts up. But, 
whom Providence wishes to take a theatre, it first renders 
insane ; and it is not until he is ruined that the capitalist recovers 
his senses, when he at once employs them in seeking for 
another capitalist of dramatic taste, more foolish, because less 
experienced, than himself. The new management at the St. 
James’s contemplates performances of drama, comedy, burlesque, 
and ballet. The most attractive name in the bill is that of Miss 
Lydia Thompson as premiere danseuse. Miss Lydia Thompson 
is not a choregraphic “star,” but she has a style of her own, and 
during the last few years has acquired considerable reputation in 
the north of Europe, especially at Hamburgh and at Riga. 
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The Standard theatre, which is not only frequented by the 
denizens of Whitechapel, and the unfashionable localities in its 
neighbourhood, but on grand occasions is visited by travellers 
from various towns and villages on the line of the Eastern Counties 
railway, whose terminus it faces, has just been opened for a short 
operatic season, with Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves as the principal 
attractions. Mr. Sims Reeves gave a series of performances at 
this theatre three years since with very great success; but the 
works then represented were those known as “ ballad operas,” 
such as the “ Waterman,” “ Love in a Village,” &c., which are, 
in fact, merely farces and comic dramas with songs. The only 
production of the true operatic form that was heard, was Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl,” which also, however, depends on the bal- 
lads for its success. This autumn the experiment is being 
made, whether the audiences of the Standard theatre will 
appreciate operas of the Italian school, for the more perfect 
representation of which the orchestra of the Princess’s theatre 
and an efficient body of choristers has been engaged. Of 
course the additional expense incurred by the manager renders 
it necessary to increase the prices, which we believe have been 
nearly doubled. We call attention to these musical performances 
at the Standard theatre, which do not properly belong to 
our subject, because, if successful, they will testify to a certain 
elevation of taste among that eastern population, from which 
many believe that our dramatic regeneration is to come ; though 
it is partly on their deficiency in this respect, together with 
their extreme naturalness, their unliterary habits, and their 
general susceptibility to stage influences, that the hypothesis of 
their love for the drama is based. 

At the other metropolitan theatres, no change from the ordi- 
nary style of entertainment has taken place. At the Haymarket 
anew comedy, which we fully believe to be original, has been 
produced from the pen of Mr. Tom Taylor. The piece is in three 
acts, which appears to be the largest number a modern audience 
will tolerate, and which, certainly, was quite sufficient for all the 
story Mr. Taylor had to tell. The scene of the contested elec- 
tion is laid in a quiet little borough, of which the free and inde- 
pendent electors are divided into two parties. At the head of 
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one is Mr. Peckover (Buckstone), butcher, and president of the 
Society of Blue Lambs ; the other is led by Mr. Topper (Rogers), 
publican, pugilist, and president of the Green Dragons. The 
entire art of getting elected as representative of this corrupt 
little borough, consists in the management and purchase of the 
Dragons and the Lambs; each of which bodies is in despair when 
only two candidates arrive, and there appears to be no chance of 
an opposition. This arrangement will not suit the book of either 
Lambs, Dragons, nor, above all, of one Dodgson (Charles Mat- 
thews), an attorney, who is the principal character in the piece, 
and the chief agent in the various swindles of which it is com- 
posed. The great passive character through whom Dodgson 
proposes to work out his schemes, and who is, in all respects, a 
contrast to the wily and unscrupulous lawyer, is an amiable, 
contented grocer, named Honeybun (Compton). Honeybun has 
retired from business, but care pursues him stil) in the shape of 
_ an accomplished but terribly ambitious wife, who is not precisely 
Lady Macbeth, nor even Madame Prudhomme in Henri Mon- 
nier’s Grandeur et Décadence, but who may be compared to both 
those heroines. Honeybun has no wish to legislate, but Mrs. 
Honeybun is determined her husband shall be a legislator ; and, as 
a preliminary, the doomed grocer is ordered by Dodgson to send 
to his broker in London for eight hundred pounds in Bank of 
England notes. Clara (Miss F. Wright), Honeybun’s daughter 
by a former marriage, and Wapshott (Mr. W. Farren), a bar- 
rister, are a pair of those lovers without whom no comedy would 
be considered complete. The indispensable obstacle to the mar- 
riage of the affectionate ones is found in the contempt of the 
ex-groceress for the young advocate; and the latter will of 
course have to render some important service to the Honeybuns 
before the female Honeybun will consent to his union with 
Clara. To oblige Mr. Honeybun, Wapshott, who has just been 
warned off the Honeybun premises by the wife, consents to start 
as a candidate, so as not to leave the timid épicier the least chance 
of being returned. To insure his young friend’s return, or, at 
all events, afford him the same chance as himself, Honeybun 
gives him halves of the notes, to the amount of eight hundred 
pounds, which he has received from London ; and, armed with 
Z 
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- these, Wapshott has such an effect upon the Lambs and Dragons, 
that there appears to be every chance of the grocer being left 
where he longs to be—at the bottom of the poll. Some amusing 
confusion is occasioned by one set of half-nctes being used for the 
Honeybun, and the other for the Wapshott interest, to the com- 
plete mystification of the ingenious Dodgson. At last, Mr. and 
Mrs. Honeybun are placed within hearing of the vttorney while 
he is made to explain how, after getting his client returned by 
means of bribery, he intended, when the inevitable petition was 
presented against his return, to have made a handsome profit 
out of the proceedings before the parliamentary committee. 
The piece ends of course with the marriage of Wapshott and 
Clara, and we are left to suppose that the original candidates 
are returned. The character of Honeybun is treated with much 
humour ; but by far the most important part in the comedy is 
that of Dodgson, which appears to have been written with a 


special view to the powers of Mr. Charles Matthews. The value — 


of the piece consists neither in the conception of the characters 
nor in the management of the plot, but in the number of lively 
and lifelike election scenes it contains; and, if it had been less 
successful and less meritorious than it really is, the “Contested 
Election” would still have been entitled to a certain amount of 
attention, from the fact of its being that rare thing in the present 
day—an original English play founded on a thoroughly English 
subject. 

The only other novelty that we have to notice at the Hay- 
market, is “Out of Sight out of Mind,” a farce attributed, not in 
the bills, but in some of the newspapers, to Mr. Albany Fon- 
blanque, junior, and which, according to one of our contempo- 
raries, has had the advantage of being “polished up” by Mr. 
Charles Matthews. This amusing little piece is founded on a 
French vaudeville, entitled Les Absences de Monsieur, and in its 
general conception is not unlike a farce in which Mr. Compton 
used to play the principal part, entitled “The Lost Head.” Mr. 
Gatherwool (Charles Matthews), the chief personage in “Out of 
Sight out of Mind,” forgets his umbrella, his hat, his invitations, 
the person to whom the letter he holds in his hand is addressed— 
in short, every thing except that he has once, through the deplor- 
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able forgetfulness which is the bane of his existence, kissed his 
wife’s servant instead of his wife. Of this fatal error the maid 
is perpetually reminding her master, and she profits by it, in 
melodramatic fashion, to extort from him various sums of money, 
on the strength of which she proposes to get married, and com- 
mence some kind of business. After various scenes between 
Gatherwool, Mrs. Gatherwool, Mr. Gatherwool’s intending lover 
(we have said that the piece is from the French), and Mr. 
Gatherwool’s real friend, whom he mistakes for his wife’s would- 
be betrayer, an amusing situation is brought about, in which the 
oblivious one, wishing to purchase Mary’s silence for ever, puts 
five pounds, not into her hand, but into that of her mistress. 
There is another good situation, too, which in real life would be 
more important than the one we have just described, but which 
is inferior to it in a farcical point of view. Mr. Gatherwool has 
a letter to send from his wife's admirer (whom he has actually 
invited to stay at his house!) to a friend, in which the writer 
speaks of his plans for destroying his host’s domestic felicity. 
This letter Gatherwool, in a fit of absence, opens; but as he is 
not Chevreuse, and the piece is not Moria di Rohan, no terrible 
explosion of jealousy follows, but only a hearty laugh from the 
audience. This farce, which had already been given in the United 
States when Mr. Charles Matthews and his wife were playing 
there, was thoroughly successful. 

The most remarkable production of the last few months at the 
Adelphi has been a burlesque on the “ Babes in the Wood,” in 
which the ingenious author introduces, with characteristic taste, 
a parody on the affecting scene between “Hubert” and “Arthur” 
in “King John.” One of the “ babes” has bitten his nurse, and 
is sentenced, by way of punishment, to have a tooth drawn! The 
rest of the piece is conceived in the same style of delicate humour. 
The best notion in the “ Babes in the Wood” was that of making 
the interesting wards an overgrown, disobedient, boy and girl; 
which the bad uncle and guardian, Sir Rowland Macassar, 
might have been excused if not for murdering, at least for confid- 
ing to the tender mercies of the clergyman who announces in the 
Times his peculiar qualification for subduing “ unruly children.” 
Lady Macassar is treated as a kind of bourgeoise Lady Mac- 
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beth, who is perpetually urging her husband to the commission 
of the terrible deed; and in Sir Rowland himself there are 
reminiscences of Richard III., who is supposed to have been the 
prototype of the uncle in the old popular legend. If burlesques 
are to be written at all, nursery traditions are better subjects 
than Greek piays to work upon; and if it were not for the vul- 
garity of some of the details, and the pointless quibbles in the 
writing, we should, perhaps, have something to say in favour of 
the “ Babes in the Wood.” 

The performances at the Adelphi of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dray- 
ton appear to have met with a certain moderate success. Their 
répertoire consists of little one act pieces interspersed with songs 
and duets, all of which (the pieces, not the songs) have, we believe, 
been taken from the French. In “ Never Judge by Appearances” 
(a title which could apply equally well to any other dramatic 
production of a more or less humorous nature), the Count de 
Belleville is desperately in love with his wife (they have been 
married only a day), and deeply pained because the Countess will 
not even allow him to embrace her. The young lady is supposed 
to have promised her lover, from whom parental prudence has 
separated her, that, though she may be forced to marry against 
her will, she will always keep her husband at a respectful dis- 
tance! After several silly scenes, in the course of which the 
Count, who wears the dress of the Louis XV. period, alludes to 
the Zoological Gardens and a few other things never dreamed 
of in the eighteenth century, he contrives, by feigning to be 
the lover, to obtain the wished-for kiss from his wife. Such, 
at least, is his own jealous idea; but the Countess, who repents 
her rash promise, has known from the beginning that the 
pretended lover is her own beloved husband, and has only kept 
up the joke in order to tease him. We were almost as much an- 
noyed by this piece of mauvaise plaisanterie as the Count himself ; 
but “Never Judge by Appearances,” if dull from a dramatic 
point of view, is relieved by some really clever music—almost 
the last that proceeded, or is likely to proceed, from the pen of 
Mr. Edward Lover. “ Diamond cut Diamond,” another of the 
little works in which Mr. and Mrs. Drayton appear, is an adapta- 
tion of “ Les Travestissements ” and “ Never Despair,” belonging 
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to the same répertoire, is a reduction of an opera called “Léonie,” 
p'ayed some years since at Drury Lane, of which the music was 
composed by Mr. Duggan, and the libretto borrowed from 
“ Pauvre Jacques.” 

Another piece, recently brought out at the Adelphi for the 
first time, can scarcely be called new. We allude to Mr. 
Planché’s “ An Old Offender,” which is an adaptation of a French 
piece already known to the English public, from a version enti- 
tled “£500 Reward,” in which Mr. Wigan played the principal 
part at the Lyceum. 

Mr. Tom Taylor, who is certainly the most diligent dramatic 
author of the day, and of those at present before the public the 
most skilful, produced in July at the Olympic, a drama entitled 
“ Payable on Demand,” in which, in his endeavours to suit Mr. 
Robson with a forcible picturesque part, he somewhat overshot 
the mark, and gave him more to do than should be allotted to 
any one actor ina play. The part of the Hebrew money-broker 
was not, by any means, beyond Mr. Robson’s powers; on the 
contrary, the public became tired of seeing the favourite actor 
constantly on the stage, with only the rarest opportunities of 
displaying his wonderful histrionic ability. The plot of “ Pay- 
able on Demand” appears to have been suggested to Mr. Tom 
Taylor—whether directly or indirectly through a French piece 
we cannot say—by an incident in the life of the elder Rothschild, 
such as must have happened to many other confidential agents 
during the stormy days of the French Revolution, and among 
others, notoriously, to the founder of the immense Thellusson 
fortune. A certain German Grand Duke entrusted Rothschild 
with a large sum of money, which the latter, while making fair 
commercial use of it, faithfully preserved, and in 1815, when the 
troubled waters became settled, restored with interest to its 
legitimate owner. In “ Payable on Demand,” the interest of the 
piece consists in the struggles of the despised but honourable 
Jew through all kinds of difficulties and temptations, and in his 
ultimate triumph and prosperity. Many of the scenes were 
remarkably picturesque—we speak not merely of the painter's 
work, but of the grouping of the highly-coloured characters who 
move about in the piece. The play, however, with all its 
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cleverness, attained little more than what the French call a 
succes d'estime. 

The Strand theatre, under the direction of Miss Swanborough, 
continues to be highly prosperous. The house is always full, and 
at prices nearly double those charged by former managers. The 
attractions of this theatre consist in a good permanent company, of 
which, among the ladies, the most popular names are those of Miss 
Swanborough herself, Miss Oliver, Miss Saunders, and Miss Marie 
Wilton; the best known of the actors being Messrs. Rogers, Clarke, 
and the veteran Bland, of burlesque notoriety—of brilliantly finished 
scenery, and of tasteful “properties” and costumes. These, it 
may be said, are “attractions” that should be found at every 
theatre, but they are to be met with at only very few. Miss 
Swanborough, to explain her system of management in a few 
words, has done for the Strand theatre what many years ago 
Madame Vestris did for the Olympic. She cannot, of course, 
insure a constant supply of good pieces ; but she has taken care 
that, if the main portion of the entertainment be only tolerable, 
there shall be nothing to offend the eye on the stage; and that 
the arrangements in the audience department shall be, at all 
events, such as not to make the playgoer suffer the inconveni- 
ences he has to put up with at too many of the larger theatres. 
It says much for the management of a theatre when pieces of 
average merit obtain “runs” of more than average length, which 
has been the fortune of most of the works given under Miss 
Swanborough’s régime at the Strand. Thus it happens that at 
this house, which is still open in spite of a long-announced 
intention to close for purposes of decoration, only two new pieces 
have been given during the last three months. Of these one is 
an original farce, called “The Goose with the Golden Eggs ;” 
the other a comedy adapted from the French, entitled “The 
School for Coquettes.” “The Goose with the Golden Eggs” is 
far from being a poetic bird, and is not only a plain, domestic 
goose, but a very old one—so old that a low attorney to whom 
it is sent meanly makes it over to another attorney equally low, 
who had won a goose from him in a bet, and who basely trans- 
fers it, as a mark of his esteem, to the first attorney's clerk, 
who indignantly throws it into the street, where it is picked up 
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by the village dustman. Then, however, it is discovered, that in 
the goose there should have been a pocket-book stuffed with 
notes, the gift of an eccentric aunt to the daughter of the low 
attorney already mentioned as the actual recipient of the present. 
We have no intention of following either the goose, or the 
attorneys, or the pocket-book, or the young clerk (who is natu- 
rally the lover of the attorney’s daughter), through their various 
adventures ; suffice it, that ultimately the young lady has the 
pocket-book and the clerk the young lady, and that the young 
lady’s scoundrel of a father, on the strength of the five hundred 
pounds, takes the clerk into partnership, observing that, though 
afflicted with honesty, he is young, and in a lawyer's office will 
soon outgrow such a weakness, An ingenious writer in the 
Musical World says, that the finding of bank-notes in the 
carcase of a decayed goose is symbolical of the base origin of 
riches; and if so, we must accept this farce as a work of high 
morality. 

“The School for Coquettes,” which is signed by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, is founded on “ La Marquise de Senneterre,” a piece 
which had already furnished Mr. Charles Reade with the subject 
of a tale, and Messrs. Reade and Taylor with a plot for their 
well-known comedy of “ Masks and Faces.” The work of “ adap- 
tation” has been skilfully performed ; but, as so often happens in 
the transfer of a comedy of manners (which La Marquise de 
Senneterre is to some extent) from one country to another, there 
is one character in the piece who refuses to accept the proffered 
letters of naturalization. We allude to the actress and courtesan, 
Marion de Lorme, who, in the English comedy, becomes a widow 
of respectability, behaving as no respectable widow ever did be- 
have. The mistake committed by Mr. Palgrave Simpson in 
this important detail, is scarcely less than that perpetrated by. 
the adapters who converted the heroine of the Filles de Murbre 
into a young lady whose only fault was her extreme coldness, 
and the -profligate, though partially reclaimed “Dame aux 
Camélias” into “Camille the Coquette.” Far be it from us to 
say that immoral personages ought to be introduced into our 
English, or quasi-English plays; but if we are to have Marie 
Duplessis, and Marion De Lorme, and all the other varieties of 
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Manon Lescaut, let them be represented in their true light, and 
do not let “adapters” torture themselves, and their audience, 
and common-sense, in a vain endeavour to convert an incor- 


rigible “ Manon” into a mere flirt. 








MR. TENNYSON. 


Eare not sorry that it has devolved upon us to review 

Mr. Tennyson’s latest gift to the world at a date so far 
removed from its publication as the present time. The poet 
had reached that dangerous point in his career from which not to 
ascend is to recede. Many indeed there were who thought he 
had already passed his culminating point in Jn Memoriam, and 
begun to descend the scale in the succeeding poem of Maud; 
and we think, perhaps, that this much may be admitted without 
detracting aught from the justice of the conclusion, which it is 
our present intention to expound, that, since the appearance of 
that wonderful series of elegiacs, Mr. Tennyson’s productions 
have exhibited less uniformity of excellence, and less evenness 
of execution. For our own parts, we could never allow that the 
author of the garden song in Maud had passed his culmina- 
ting point; and, if any thing were wanting to prove that he was 
capable of ascending to eminences untried before, one at least 
out of the four “ Idylls of the King” is, in our opinion, sufficient 
to do so. 

It appears to us that Mr. Tennyson’s poetical powers, though 
subject to numerous fluctuations, have still been steadily 
advancing from his first volume to his last. With one or two 
exceptions, his earlier poems were addressed virginibus puerisque. 
“ Lockesley Hall,” “The Gardener’s Daughter,” “The Talking 
Oak,” and a variety of other poems of the same stamp, all spoke 
directly to the young, and presented a faithful reflex of youthful 
passion in its earliest and most emotional phase. Pieces again 
like the “ May Queen,” or even the “Two Voices,” though less 
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immediately connected with the passion of love, were, if we 
mistake not, more likely to speak home to the feelings of a young 
man than of a middle-aged or an old man. The latter of the two 
poems especially, is directed to a class of sensations by no means 
exclusively experienced by young men ; but perhaps consciously 
experienced far oftener by them than by their elders. And so on 
throughout the whole of the two original volumes of 1832, 
they spoke with a new voice adapted to the rising generation. 
The voice of nature and the voice of passion once more inter- 
mingled after they had so long been divorced. ‘The truth, and 
tenderness, and knowledge of the human heart under the 
influence of a pure passion, which these poems had so abundantly 
displayed, and which had been so long absent from English 
poetry, were not very long in working their way to public 
favour ; and, in spite of critical opposition, we have no doubt 
that, within ten years of their appearance, these poems had 
placed their author at the head of all living poets, in the estima- 
tion of all the more highly cultivated and intellectual youth of 
the nation. 

With the issue of these poems Mr. Tennyson seems to have 
completed one whole work. They form by themselves a finished 
specimen of what may perhaps be fairly termed emotional poetry, 
as distinct from the poetry of high resolve and purified passion, 
displayed in his later productions. In his next published volume, 
though not the next that was written, we have, mingled with 
much that is of the most elevated beauty, a polished and play- 
ful humour, which at times brings it nearer to the class of poems 
represented by the “ Rape of the Lock” than any otlter. There 
are certainly the elements of the mock heroic in the “Princess,” 
and it is the mixture of these with so much of a more serious 
cast, that, more than any other feature it represents, entitle it to 
the appellation of “a medley.” We can conceive the “Princess” 
proving acceptable to an older and less impressionable class of 
readers than the earlier poems; and it is in another sense an 
advance upon them, as through all its fantastic colours shines 
clearly enough the light of one great purpose. On Jn Memoriam 
we feel that all comment would be superfluous. To all ages and 
classes it speaks in a voice that has never yet been resisted, 
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except by those few, perhaps, whose business it is to seem in- 
different. That, no doubt, was the highest effort of which the 
poet had yet shewn himself capable—and one, indeed, on which 
any poet might have been well contented to rest his reputation. 
Then came Maud ; and it is scarcely to be wondered at if the 
world at large refused to allow its equality with the preceding 
poems. There is much in it, we do not say unworthy of Mr. 
Tennyson’s genius, but that was an unwise experiment on the 
public taste. But the famous garden song proclaimed clearly 
enough to all who truly appreciated Mr. Tennyson, that their 
old master had not lost his cunning, and that the fountains from 
which had been drawn the music and the passion of his earlier 
days were not yet exhausted. 

And now at length we have before us a fifth essay of his 
genius, which, after long consideration, and more than one change 
of opinion, we have finally made up our minds, is superior to 
all that has preceded it. It is indeed characterised by that same 
unevenness which has been conspicuous in his later poems; some 
of the Idylls being strangely inferior to the others. But the 
best are splendid and sublime examples of a class of poetry than 
which we know none higher—the play of the human passions 
among great actions and scenes splendid with history. The 
obedience and the reward of Enid: the deep true love and 
suffering magnanimity of Arthur: and the guilt, remorse, de- 
spair, and penitence of Guinevere, are here to our minds depicted 
in colours which no poet of our acquaintance has surpassed, and 
but few, very few, equalled. 

The meaning of “The Idylls of the King,” is simply certain 
stories in verse, relating to the semi-fabulous court of King 
Arthur, who describes his own mission in the following words— 


“ For when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relax’d its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were fill'd with rapine, here aud there a deed 
Of prowess done redress’d a random wrong. 
But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, 
In that fair order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
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To serve as model for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her,” 


The first poem in the list is Enid, of which the plot is as follows: 
—Prince Geraint, a knight of Arthur's court, is one morning 
late for a hunt, and the Queen is late as well. As these two are 
standing together apart from the other hunters, they see go by 
a knight, a lady, and a dwarf. The Queen is anxious to know 
the knight’s name, and despatches one of her attendants to learn 
it of the dwarf. The maid of honour is treated discourteously, 
and Geraint, who then tries to find it out in person, is struck 
across the face; whereupon he vows to ride after the trio, and 
find out who they are, and compel the knight to apologise. He 
follows them accordingly till they arrive at a small town ina 
valley, which rings every where with the preparations of smiths 
and armourers. But the only answer which Geraint can obtain 
to his question as to what all this may mean, is “the sparrow- 
hawk!” Much disgusted at it being taken for granted that 
every stranger should know what the sparrowhawk meant, 
Geraint rides on till he comes to a ruinous castle, where he is 
hospitably received by a venerable but dilapidated Earl, and his 
fair daughter Enid. He then learns the meaning of the word 
“ sparrowhawk ”—and finds out that such is the device and 
title of the discourteous knight whom he had pursued, and who 
turns out to be the old Earl’s undutiful nephew, who had turned 
him out of his earldom, and now ruled his town and people with 
the strong hand. The next day a tournament was to be held, 
when the sparrowhawk would fight any body who claimed to 
have a fairer lady present than his own. Geraint having imme- 
diately proposed to Enid, as an obvious way of providing him- 
self with a lady, fights in the list with the sparrowhawk, over- 
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comes him, learns that his name is Edyrn, son of Nudd, and 
rides away to Caerleon with his bride Enid. They live at court 
very happily, until rumours of the Queen’s amour with Lan- 
celot begins to circulate, when Geraint, fearing the effect of an 
intimacy with an unfaithful wife upon his own bride, makes an 
excuse to Arthur for removing from court, and going down to 
his own principality to administer laws and root out robbers, 
according to the custom of the time. Impressed, however, by 
the circumstance of the Queen’s infidelity, he thinks to prevent 
any thing of the kind in his own wife by redoubled attention. 
The consequence is, that he sinks for a time into a condition of 
abject uxoriousness. 


“ Forgetful of his promise to the king, 
Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 
Forgetful of his glory and his name, 
Forgetful of his princedom and its cares. 
And this forgetfulness was hateful to her.” 


And the people flout at him as having lost all his ancient manli- 
ness. Enid perceives the state of public feeling on the subject, but 
is at once afraid to tell her husband, and ashamed of her own 
cowardice. While in this state of mind, she is overheard by 
Geraint to murmur to herself that she fears she is no true wife: 
misinterpreting this, he suspects that she nourishes a lingering 
attachment for some knight or other left behind at Arthur's 
court, and forthwith determines to put her to a very severe test. 
He commands her to ride out with him in quest of banditti, and 
to speak no word the whole distance. The various adventures 
they undergo we need not enumerate in detail. It is sufficient 
to say that Geraint is at length convinced of his own folly in 
making a Griselda of his wife, and that all ends happily. 

“ Nor did he doubt her more 
But rested in her féalty, till he crown'd 
A happy life with a fair death, and fell 
Against the heathen of the Northern Sea 
In battle, fighting for the blameless King.” 

The finest passage in the above poem is that in which Geraint 
is finally satisfied of Enid’s love. He had been wounded and 
taken prisoner by a sort of British “wild boar” of Ardennes— 
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one Earl Doorm—and Enid with him. He feigns death, while 
Enid is solicited by the splendid promises of her captor. But 
when, after refusing all his offers, she is at last actually stricken 
by him in his rage and disappointment, Geraint starts up and 
severs his head from his body at one blow. Our readers can 
now understand the following :— 


“Then Enid, in her utter helplessness, 
And since she thought, ‘ He had not dared to do it, 
Except he surely knew my lord was dead,’ 
Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry, 
As of a wild thing taken in the trap, 
Which sees the trapper coming thro’ the wood. 


“ This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword, 
It lay beside him in the hollow shield). 

ade but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore thro’ the swarthy neck, and like a ball 
The russet-bearded head roll’d on the floor. 
So died Earl Doorm by him he counted dead. 
And all the men and women in the hall 
Rose when they saw the dead man rise, and fled 
Yelling as from a spectre, and the two 
Were left alone together, and he said : 


“* Enid, I have used you worse than that dead man ; 
Done you more wrong: we both have undergone 
That trouble which has left me thrice your own : 
Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. 

And here I lay this penance on myself, 

Not, tho’ mine own ears heard you yester-morn— 
You thought me sleeping, but I heard you say, 

I heard you say, that you were no true wife: 

I swear I will not ask your meaning in it: 

I do believe yourself against yourself, 

And will henceforward rather die than doubt.’ 


* And Enid could not say one tender word, 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart: 
She only pray’d him, ‘ Fly, they will return 
And slay you; fly, your charger is without, 
My palfrey lost.’ ‘Then, Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me.’ ‘ Yea,’ said Enid, ‘ let us go.’ 
And moving out they found the stately horse, 
Who now no more a vassal to the thief, 
But free to stretch his limbs in lawful fight, 
Neigh’d with all gladness as they came, and stoop’d 
With a low whinny toward the pair: and she 
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Kiss’d the white star upon his noble front, 
Gilad also; then Geraint upon the horse 
Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his foot 
She set her own and climb’d; he turn’d his face 
And kiss’d her climbing, and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode away, 


“ And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived thro’ her, who in tha perilous hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s heart, 
And felt him hers again: she did not weep, 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain.” 


If this is not poetry of the highest kind, we can only say we 
are strangers to what is. The dramatic power of the whole 
scene, and the exceeding beauty of the last paragraph, are to us 
unimpeachable evidence that Mr. Tennyson’s genius is still in its 
meridian. The low soft melody of the lines beginning “ And 
never yet,” following the more rapid narrative passage just pre- 
ceding, is an example of high poetic art ; while the simile at the 
end is perhaps one of the ten or twelve happiest in the whole 
field of English poetry. 

From Enid we pass on at once to Guinevere, the crowning jewel 
of the four Idylls. Here we have no plot to trouble our readers 
wherewithal. The poem simply describes the discovery of the 
intrigue between Lancelot and the Queen, the flight of the 
knight to his own land, of the Queen to the nuns of Almesbury, 
and the final interview between Arthur and Guinevere, before 
the departure of the King to “that great battle in the west,” 


“To meet I know not what mysterious doom.” 


Modred is the self-elected spy who discovers the truth: and 
the Queen and Lancelot were aware that he knew it long before 
it came to the ears of the King. Then the conscience of 
Guinevere is awakened from its slumbers, and the full horror of 
her situation breaks upon her— 


“ Henceforward too, the powers that tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that carnot die, 
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And save it even in extremes, began 

To vex and plague her. Many a time for hours, 
Beside the placid breathings of the King, 

In the dead night, grim faces came and went 
Before her, or a vague spiritual fear— 

Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted buse, 

That keeps the rust of murder on the walls— 
Held her awake: or if she slept, sne dream’d 

An awful dream; for then she seem’d to stand 
On some vast plain before a setting sun, 

And from the sun there swiftly made at her 

A ghastly something, and its shadow flew 

Before it, till it touch’d her, and she turn’d— 
When lo! her own, that broadening from her feet, 
And blackening, swallow’d all the land, and in it 
Far cities burnt, and with a cry she woke.” 


We might object to this passage that the concluding simile is 
somewhat indistinct, a fault which, in our opinion, can under no 
circumstances be a merit. But still the vague and dim terror 
of the whole passage are, to a certain extent, an excuse for 
corresponding obscurity of expression. 

Arrived at the nunnery, the Queen is attended by “a little 
maid,” a novice who is ignorant of her rank, and tortures her by 
perpetual prattle about the King and Queen, and the wickedness 
of the latter. The Queen, in asudden fit of anger, fancying she 
has been set on by the nuns, dismisses her, and then— 


“‘ Her memory from old habit of the mind 
Went slipping back upon the golden days 
In which she saw him first, when Lancelot came, 
Reputed the best knight and goodliest man 
Ambassador, to lead her to his lord 
Arthur, and led her forth, and far ahead 
Of his and her retinue moving, they, 
Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 
And sport and tilts and pleasure, (for the time 
Was Maytime, and as yet no sin was dream’d).” 


While thus she brooded, and gradually grew half guilty in her 
thoughts again, suddenly there came a cry of “ The King!” 


4 She sat 
Stiff-stricken, listening ; but when armed feet 
Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 
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And grovell’d with her face against the floor: 

There with her milkwhite arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King : 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 

Pause by her; then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous and hollow, like a Ghost’s 

Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed the King’s.” 


Then Arthur spoke— 


« ¢ Liest thou here so low, the child of one 
I honour'd, happy, dead before thy shame ? 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 
The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea,’ ” 


He then, with solemn, mournful, wistful, earnest words, proceeds 
to show all the results of her sin; how that her example had cor- 
rupted his court, which he had brought to be the model of chastity 
and obedience; how that she had rendered his life worthless to 
himself, though he would still guard it “as God's high gift from 
scathe and wrong;” how she made it impossible for him to 
remain at Camelot or at Usk, for there— 

“ Thy shadow still would glide from room to room, 
And I should evermore be vext with thee 
In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 
Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 
For think not, tho’ thou would’st not love thy lord, 
Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee : 


I am not made of so slight elements, 
Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame.” 


Then follows a splendid passage on the duty which man owes 
to society in such a case; and then comes the final farewell—a 
magnificent burst of passion and pity. Guinevere had “crept an 
inch nearer, and laid her hands about his feet,” when the king 
spoke again— 

“ ¢ Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 


The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 
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(When first I learnt thee hidden here) is paste 
The pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past, in part. 

And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 

O golden hair, with which I used to play, 

Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 

And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot’s : nay, they never were the King’s. 
I cannot take thy hand; that too is flesh, 

And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d ; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 

**T loathe thee:” yet not less, O Guinevere, 

For I was ever virgin save for thee, 

My love thro’ flesh hath wrought into my life 

So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 

Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure, 

We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence. 
Thro’ the thick night I hear the trumpet blow: 
They summon me their King to lead mine hosts 
Far down to that great battle in the west, 

Where I must strike against my sister’s son, 
Leagued with the lords of the White Horse and knights 
Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mysterious doom. 
And thou remaining here wilt learn the event ; 
But hither shall I never come again, 

Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 

Farewell !’” 


The thorough humanity, combined with the more than human 
strength, displayed by King Arthur in this truly noble scene, is 
as touching as it is grand. Nowhere else has Mr. Tennyson 
reached so high an ideal of knighthood—a nature in which 
love for woman could take so deep a root, and yet be so reso- 
lutely plucked up at the call of duty. Arthur is here the Chris- 
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tian hero in its most wide and inspiring sense, with the passions 
of vigorous manhood, tempered, not broken, by the purifying 
doctrines of the new religion: a man so perfect, that an injury, 
which to some extent is held to degrade every man who endures it, 
falls away from him not only harmlessly, but leaving him grander 
and nobler than before, and showing the seducer even mean and 
poor by comparison. The godlike love and pity with which he 
looks down upon Guinevere; the pity for her present misery ; 
the love, strong to look beyond the grave, which will not permit 
itself to contemplate eternal separation from the object loved— 
these together form as ennobling and as beautiful a picture as 
the imagination can desire. 

We have now a less pleasing duty to perform in criticising 
the two intermediate idylls—the wily Vivien and Elaine. In 
using these words, however, we do not mean that both are 
actually obnoxious to hostile criticism—one of them we think 
is so, but the other is only weak by comparison. The “wily 
Vivien” is such an exceedingly unpleasant subject, that no art 
can redeem it. Elaine is, we are sorry to say, rather mawkish. 
Vivien is simply a long dialogue between Merlin the enchanter, 
and a young lady gifted with a tenfold share of female curiosity 
and feminine ambition, which she is willing to gratify at any 
price which Merlin may choose to accept. She follows him from 
England to Brittany during one of his gloomy fits, alone in a 
small skiff, and we are introduced to the couple “among the 
wild woods of Broceliande,” where Vivien is endeavouring to 
extract a particular secret from the old man by all the arts of 
which she is mistress. 

“ And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 
Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat, 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, 

Clung like a snake ; and letting her left hand 
Droop from his mighty shoulder, as a leaf, 
Made with her right a comb of pearl to part 


The lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
Had left in ashes.” 


Any body can foresee the end of this sort of thing. After a 
good deal more of the same style, we find that— 
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** What should not have been had been, 
For Merlin, overtalked and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept.” 


Of which the natural consequence was, that— 


“ Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 
And ia the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life and use and name and fame.” 


Now the picture of a cunning and immodest young female, 
practising on the weaknesses of a venerable old man, is perhaps 
one of the most detestable pictures with which the whole variety 
of vice presents us. Yet this, and nothing else, is the whole pith 
and marrow of Vivien. We do not deny that the resistance and 
subsequent fall of the elderly gentleman in question, is finely and 
ingeniously painted. That the violent tempest should have 
effected what all Vivien’s previous caresses had failed to accom- 
plish, is thoroughly true tonature. No doubt she then nestled up 
to him in a style that made resistance exceedingly difficult ; and, 
as soon as he felt himself placed in the position of a protector to 
her, all his repugnance to her character would vanish. But, for all 
that, the cold, hard, venal unchastity of Vivien, and the base use 
to which she immediately turns the power which the old man’s 
folly has given her over him, are so revolting and unfeminine, 
that we can only feel sorry Mr. Tennyson should have included 
the legend of Vivien among his “Idylls.” It is treated with con- 
summate skill, but such skill as rather heightens than mitigates 
its disagreeable features. 

The fault we have to find with Elaine is of an opposite charac- 
ter. But here let us take the opportunity of saying, that we are 
by no means blind to the unity of design which the different 
characters of the four idylls may imply. Enid—womanly 
obedience, and such purity as flourished at Camelot in its palmy 
days. Vivien—the first symptom of the corruption which was 
flowing from the Queen’s misconduct. Elaine—the private 
sorrow which flowed from the guilt of Lancelot. And Guinevere 
—the public and national calamity. Such would be a well-arranged 
sequence of tableaux, which it is very possible Mr. Tennyson may 
have intended to exhibit ; and in that case, Elaine falls very 
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easily into its place, as showing how happy Lancelot might 
have been but for the obstacle interposed by his guilty com- 
merce with Guinevere. But even if this be so, it does not 
alter the fact, that the “lily maid” is a decidedly insipid crea- 
tion, whose love we contemplate without sympathy, and whose 
fate we gaze upon without emotion. The story is briefly this :— 
Some few weeks before a grand tournament, the Queen is taken 
ill ; and, on Arthur asking her if she were well enough to attend 


it, replied, that she was not. 


“Then will you miss,’ he answered, ‘ the great deeds 
Of Lancelot, and his prowess in the lists, 
A sight you love to look on.’ And the Queen 

. Lifted her eyes, and they dwelt languidly 
On Lancelot, where he stood beside the King. 
He thinking that he read her meaning there, 
* Stay with me, I am sick ; my love is more 
Than many diamonds,’ yielded, and a heart, 
Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen 
(However much he yearn’d to make complete 
The tale of diamonds for his destined boon) 
Urged him to speak against the truth, and say, 
* Sir King, mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 
And lets me from the saddle ;’ and the King 
Glanced first at him, then her, and went his way.” 


It turned out, however, that such had not been her majesty’s 
intention, and now she urged him to make his appearance 
incognito, and to explain it to the King, by saying— 

“ We hear it said 

That men go down before your spear at a touch 
But knowing you are Lancelot ; your great name, 
This conquers.” 





Sir Lancelot, who desired to win the ninth and last of a 
famous set of diamonds, which had one by one been contended 
for, and won by him in eight separate jousts, rode away privately, 
and arrived at the castle of Astolat—where dwelt “ Elaine, the 
lily maid,” and her mother and her two brothers, Sir Torre and 
Sir Lavaine. Here, Lancelot still unknown, exchanges his own 
shield for a blank one, and, assuming Elaine’s favour on his 
helmet as an additional means of preserving his incognito, goes 
off to the tournament attended by Sir Lavaine. He, of course, 
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wins the diamond, but is so badly wounded that he rides off the 
field with his squire without claiming the prize, and hides him- 
self in a hermit’s cave. A knight, sent out by Arthur to dis- 
cover the great unknown, stumbles upon the castle of Astolat, and 
there finds out the whole truth, delivers the diamond with which 
he had been intrusted to Elaine, and rides back to court. 
Elaine, then, who had conceived a deep first-love for Sir Lance- 
lot, sets out with Sir Torre to find him, and, having done so, 
nurses him so carefully that his recovery is attributed to her. 
Sir Lancelot, by no means insensible to her tenderness, still, of 
course, was unable to return her passion, though 


‘“* Peradventure had he seen her first 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man; but now 
The shackles of an old love straiten’d him, 
His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


When Elaine finds out this she prepares for death :— 


“ Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few notes, 
Will sing the simple passage o’er and o'er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating, ‘ must I die?’” 


And die accordingly she does; and this is her dying fancy. 
She writes a letter to Lancelot and the Queen and the court, 
and desires it to be placed in her hand when she dies :— 


“* And when the heat is gone from out my heart, 
Then take the little bed on which I died 
For Lancelot’s love, and deck it like the Queen’s 
For richness, and me also like the Queen; 
In all I have of rich, and lay me on it. 
And let there be prepared a chariot- bier 
To take me to the river, and a barge 
Be ready on the river, clothed in black. 
I go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 
There surely I shall speak for mine own self, 
And none of you can speak for me so well. 
And therefore let our dumb old man alone 
Go with me, he can steer and row, and he 
Will guide me to that palace, to the doors,’” 
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Her wishes accordingly are complied with, and she reaches 
the palace just as the Queen had terminated a stormy interview 
with Lancelot, by throwing the diamonds which he had won, 
for the sake of presenting to her, into the river: the cause being 
jealousy of the lily maid, with whose name the court had 
freely coupled Lancelot’s. The arrival of Elaine, and the 
convincing proof afforded by her death of the sincere passion 
she entertained for him, touched Lancelot with remorse, and 
the poem concludes as follows :— 


“¢ Alas for Arthur's greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthur's heart! I needs must break 
These bonds that so defame me: not without 
She wills it: would I, if she will’d it? nay, 

* Who knows? but if I would not, then may God, 
I pray him, send a sudden Angel down 
To seize me by the hair and bear me far, 
And fling me deep in that forgotten mere, 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills.’” 


There is unquestionably an air of beautiful refinement and sim- 
plicity pervading this poem. But the character of Elaine is too 
colourless to awaken our sympathies. As Guinevere well says :— 


* For who loves me must have a touch of earth : 
The low sun makes the colour.” 


And it cannot be denied that there is at first sight something 
in Mr. Tennyson’s heroines, both Enid and Elaine, inconsistent 
with our ideas of the position of women in the days of the Round 
Table. The extreme humility and pliability which they exhibit, 
makes them scarcely worth the winning, and seem hardly 
reconcilable with that extreme deference with which, according 
to the common tradition, they were then treated. We could 
wish that in these “Idylls” Mr. Tennyson had given us at least 
one model of womanly excellence, such as may fairly be sup- 
posed to have existed in the state of society described. We 
look for it in vain either-in Enid or the lily maid, and much 
more, of course, in Queen Guinevere, who, nevertheless, has 
nearly as much of our sympathy as Enid, and much more of it 
than Elaine. 

The language of these poems is simple to a fault, and prevents 
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us from finding out at a first perusal how much it really repre- 
sents. Weare not indeed quite sure that Mr. Tennyson has 
not gone a little too far in this direction. Any expression 
depending for its value merely on the presence of some rare but 
appropriate word, he seems to think beneath him. Yet it will 
hardly be denied that, in long narrative poems, passages will 
occur occasionally where such auxiliaries may be resorted to with 
advantage. However, that to abstain from them, even where 
they might be useful, is a fault upon the right side, is equally 
true ; and their absence does but render Mr. Tennyson’s extra- 
ordinary powers over our simple Saxon English more conspicuous 
and wonderful. 








NOTES OF MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


HERE have been two great musical festivals this year—the 
first in the north, at Bradford, for the benefit of the Infir- 

mary, being the third of the triennial meetings in that town ; 
and the second at Gloucester, being the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of clergymen 
in the three dioceses. Both gatherings have been successful in a 
pecuniary point of view; that at Bradford yielding £700 to the 
Dispensary and Infirmary, and that at Gloucester affording a sum 
of nearly £1109 to the Diocesan charity. At the former the 
attendances were close upon 15,500, at the latter 9000 are the esti- 
mated returns. These are large figures, sufficiently evidencing the 
attraction, and, it may be fairly added, the nationality, of our 
musical festivals in Eagland. The interest, however, was not 
confined to the two towns. The details of the performances in 
the local journals would fill alone a good-sized octavo; and the 
following London journals had special critics sent down to report 
the proceedings; namely, at Bradford—The Times, the Morning 
Herald, and Standard, the Daily Telegraph, and the Sunday 
Times; at Gloucester, the Times, the Morning Herald, and 
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Standard, the Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, the Illus- 
trated Times, the Press, the John Bull, and Sunday Times. 
Local reporters also supplied notices to such metropolitan daily 
and weekly papers as were not specially represented at Bradford 
and Gloucester. At the former town there were also critics from 
Manchester, York, Liverpool, Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, and 
Wakefield; and at the latter there were musical envoys from 
Bristol, Bath, Worcester, Hereford, Cheltenham, &c. Is there 
any other country in the world where such demonstrations of 
virtuosoship are made? The only single approximation we can 
call to mind was that at Bonn, in August, 1845, for the inaugu- 
ration of the Beethoven monument. The “Festgabe” then 
certainly had the proportions of a musical congress. Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert were present when the statue of Hiihnel was 
unveiled amid the thunders of artillery and the acclamations of 
the thousands present. But on Liszt, the pianist and composer, 
fell the burden of the expenses of the meeting; and it must 
have required the proceeds of many concerts and many of his 
compositions to make up the deficient thalers in the outlay. 
The programme on that occasion will show how little suffices 
to satisfy the musical appetites in Germany. At the first 
concert on the 10th, Hofkapellmeister Dr. Spohr conducted 
the “Missa Solennis,” No. 2 in D, and the Symphony with 
Chorus, No. 9. In the Miinsterkirche, on the 11th, the Mass 
in C, No. 1, was executed. At the uncovering of the monu- 
ment there were the “Festkantate,” by Liszt, and the 
“Festchor” of Breidenstein; and at the evening concert the C 
Minor Symphony, No. 5, the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, No. 7 
(played by Liszt), the “Coriolanus” overture, No. 2, the Canon 
from the opera of “Fidelio,” a stringed quartett, and the last 
finale from “ Fidelio.” There was a miscellaneous selection for 
the last concert on the 12th, in which the “Egmont” overture, 
No. 3, was the only Beethoven piece, and at which Madame 
Pleyel so electrified the auditory by her performance of Weber’s 
“ Concertstiick.” At the gathering, Fétis, Moscheles, Schindler 
(Beethoven’s “friend” and biographer), Berlioz, the late Dr. 
Wolff of Jena, the late Mr. Gardner of Leicester, Jules Janin, 
Madame Oury, and a host of amateurs and critics from England, 
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France, Germany, and Belgium, were present. At the banquet 
it was like the Tower of Babel—all languages were spoken; and 
eventually the unknown tongues were heard, for a violent 
quarrel took place on the question of the nationalities, some of 
the countries not having been recognised by the Jena professor 
in his oration and toasts. Musical festivals in Germany are but 
of modern date ; Cantor Bischoff established them only in 1804 ; 
and it was much about the same period that the meetings began 
in Switzerland. During the war, these gatherings were at an end, 
except one at Frankenhausen, presided over by Spohr, in 1810, 
and another at Erfurt, in 1811; the latter to celebrate 
Napoleon’s (the Napoleon) birthday. In 1815, Bischoff resumed 
the festivals at Frankenhausen, and he speculated in them subse- 
quently at Hanover, and other localities. The Rhenish meetings 
took larger proportions in 1819; and those at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Dusseldorff, Cologne, Elberfeld, were much frequented. In the 
Hanseatic towns, and on the Baltic borders, such as Lubeck, 
Hamburgh, Wismar, Rostock, there were also meetings which 
led to the celebration of the centenary of Klopstock, at Quedles- 
burg, in July, 1824 ; at which, Spohr, Weber, and F. Schneider, 
were present. The last-mentioned musician then became perma- 
nent director of the Elbe Musical Union; Halle, Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, &c., in turn being selected for the assemblage of ama- 
teurs and artists. Out of this sprung other festivals under the title 
of the “Thuringian.” In 1836, the Dusseldorf festival was not 
only rendered famous by the conducting of Mendelssohn, but 
there was also the production of his oratorio, “ Paul.” Mr. H. F. 
Chorley, in his work “ Modern German Music,” gives an interest- 
ing description of the Brunswick festival in 1839, at which 
Mendelssohn conducted his “ Paul.” Who will not recognize the 
following portrait of that gifted man? “I thought then, asI do 
now, his face one of the most beautiful which has ever been seen. 
A Titian would have generalized, and, out of its many expressions, 
made up one, which, in some sort, should reflect the many 
characteristics and humours of the poet—his earnest seriousness 
—his childlike truthfulness—his clear cultivated intellect—his 
comprehensive vivacity. The German painters could only invest 
a theatrical, thoughtful-looking man with that serious cloak 
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which plays so important a part on the stage, and in the portraits 
of their country ; and conceive the task accomplished when it is 
not so much as begun. None of them has perpetuated the face 
with which Mendelssohn listened to the music in which he de- 
lighted ; or the face with which he would crave to be told again 
some merry story, though he knew it already by heart. I felt in 
that first half-hour that in him there was no stilted sentiment— 
no affected heartiness—that he was no sayer of deep things, no 
searcher for witty ones; but one, a pure sincere intelligence— 
bright, eager, and happy, even when most imaginative. Perhaps 
there was no contemporary at once strong, simple, and subtle 
enough to paint such a man with such a countenance.” 

The above pen and ink sketch of Mr. Chorley, forcibly recalls 
to our mind our last interview with Mendelssohn. He sat with 
one hand on his face, the other hand supporting the elbow ; he 
was in turn angry, animated, and depressed. He was protesting 
indignantly against the use of his name as the intended composer 
of an opera on the “Tempest” of Shakspeare, which, in fact, had 
been actually announced with the cast, the last person hearing of 
the affair being Mendelssohn himself. He spoke of his plans 
for the future—he discussed various subjects for a Cantata, and 
gave a rendezvous for Leipzic. Alas, for all human hopes! It was 
one day we found ourselves in Paris, chatting with Jules Janin, 
to whom we mentioned that our route on the morrow was for 
Germany. “ What are you going to do there?” asked the lively 
French writer. “I am about to visit Meyerbeer at Berlin, and 
Mendelssohn at Leipzic,” was the reply. “Save yourself the 
journey,” rejoined Janin; “ Meyerbeer is in Paris, and Mendels- 
sohn is dead.” The blow was too terrible—the news could not be 
credited ; it was confirmed officially within an hour—M -ndelssohn 
had expired at Leipsic on the 4th of November, 1847. 

Of late years, the Orpheonist Societies in France have met 
periodically in large towns to execute their choral combinations, and 
a large one took place recently in Paris, in the Exhibition edifice, the 
effective numbering some seven thousand executants. These are 
the only French festivals, if they can be dignified with such a title. 
The real thing is essentially English in form, reality, and magnitude. 
It is not with us a mere musical display. It is a reunion of many 
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persons, who never sce each other but once in the three years, 
It is a kind of neutral ground, where musical antagonism ceases, 
where artistic antipathies are suspended for the time being. It 
is the exhibition of the highest order of musical talent—it is the 
combination between the native and foreign artists, vocal or in- 
strumental—it is the exchange of unbounded hospitality. Open 
house is the order of the day ; the stranger is greeted and made 
welcome. An English festival has its own characteristics, differ- 
ing from those of any other nation ; it has its individuality in the 
most “pronounced” accent—it has its specialty in every feature 
— it bears no likeness to any continental physiognomy; and what 
may be generally stated as regards the English festival, in com- 
parison with the foreign festival, singularly enough holds good, 
regarding the line of demarcation to be drawn between our provin- 
cial meetings) The Leeds and Bradford festivals, the Norwich 
and Birmingham, the Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, have 
all their “ idiosyncrasies ”—the social and musical relations differ 
as wide as the poles, although all honourably working to one 
end—the advancement of art—the awakening of a more acute 
perception of the profound creations in music—the production 
- of the latest works of the modern masters—the perpetuation of 
the masterpieces by the composers of the past—the glorification 
of religion, of which music is the most soul-stirring exponent. 
The true spirit of the art is to be found in the sacred school ; the 
expression of worldly passions and feelings is in the secular 
style. The highest ends are attained in the former, for the mental 
faculties are called into play; in the latter the enjoyment is 
transient, for the senses are merely gratified. Oratorio is the 
barrier to the too onward march of opera ; enervating effeminacy 
would be the result of the predominance of the latter ; intellec- 
tual vigour is the inevitable result of the cultivation of the higher 
and nobler order of composition. The number of persons who 
can enumerate the operas of Handel would be most circumscribed, 
whereas every amateur can count the oratorios of that genius. 
Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater ” survives his operas. Mendelssohn hesi- 
tated before he would plunge into the lyric drama, and we have 
but a juvenile opera from his pen; Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” 
will live long after his “ Faust” and “Jessonda” are forgotten. 


as 
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Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives” will be heard thrice before 
“Fidelio” is executed once. Opera-houses are subjected to every 
kind of dynastic fluctuation and change ; the Cathedrals stand, 
and the festivals therein are as strong as the columns on which 
rests the span of the roof. The Musical Halls, erected in the 
provincial towns for the musical meetings, are a substantial 
guarantee that no town which has exhibited the spirit to erect 
the edifice will, from a mere sense of shame and pride, abandon 
the triennial exhibitions. There are no authentic records of the 
origin of Musical Festivals in this country. The Rev. Daniel 
Lysons, who has given to the world a volume on the meetings of 
the Three Choirs, devotes nearly one-half of his work to the view 
of the condition of the parochial clergy of the United Kingdom 
“ from the earliest times,” commencing with Charlemagne, down 
to the motion of the Right Hon. Spencer Percival in 1809, for 
the augmentation of the poorer benefices, and to the third grant 
of £100,000 in 1810, after Lord Harrowby’s speech. Quoad 
the festivals, the rev. chronicler begins with Dr. Bisse’s proposal to 
make the meetings of the Three Choirs a charitable institution. 
Dr. Bisse was Chancellor of Hereford, and brother of the Bishop; 
consequently the practice together of a few musicians, in a kind 
of club, became a county demonstration. The first festival, 
therefore, originated at Hereford, but the actual gathering was at 
Gloucester. Here is the copy of the hand-bill :—* These are to 
give notice, that to-morrow, viz., Thursday, the 10th instant 
(September 1724), there will be a collection made after morning 
service at the Cathedral door, for placing out or assisting to the 
education and maintenance of the orphans of the poorer clergy 
belonging to the dioceses of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
or of the members of the three respective choirs; to be disposed 
of by six stewards, members of the society ; a clergyman and a 
gentleman respectively belonging to the said dioceses.” 

The Rev. Mr. Lysons cites the text of the sermon preached at 
Hereford in 1726, by Dr. Bisse ; it is from Eccles. ii, 8 :—“I got 
me men-singers and women-singers, and the delights of the sons 
of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts.” 

In his second sermon in 1729, at Hereford, Dr. Bisse had some 
prophetic words :— 
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“In one thing our society hast a perfect resemblance to that 
greater (the corporation for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the clergy), that it springs too from a very small and acci- 
dental origin. It was in like manner a fortuitous and friendly 
proposal between a few lovers of harmony, and brethren of the 
correspondent choirs, to commence an anniversary visit to be kept 
in town, which voluntary instance of friendship and fraternity 
was quickly strengthened by sccial compact; and afterwards, 
being blessed and sanctioned by a charity collection, with the 
view of exhortation added to confirm the whole, it is arrived to 
the figure and estimation as ye see this day. The great good 
that is done in the world is done by communities, for their union 
strengthens, emulation quickens, and company delights; effects 
which always be proved in societies that are founded on approved 
and useful intentions. On such a foundation doth this society 
profess to stand at this day, which doth not bring us together to 
entertain ourselves or others, though that be a happy concomitant 
for meeting ; no, but to encourage our mutual improvement in 
our offices, to promote brotherly love, and that not as among 
cummon Christians, but by a church and collegiate fraternity ; 
and being thus qualified and united year by year to glorify 
God with all our might in his Holy Temple, and to sanctify the 
whole with our offering for the offspring of them that minister 
therein.” 

Surely this good man must have instinctively felt that the 
festivals at Birmingham, Norwich, York, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, and Leeds, would follow the anniversary assembling of 
the Three Choirs; and is not the Sacred Harmonic Society—and are 
not the Handelian celebrations in the Crystal Palace—foreshadow- 
ed in Dr. Bisse’s eloquent discourses? “Piety,” he adds, “laid 
the foundation ; charity hath built thereupon ; the promotion of 
both is found in the groundwork and in the superstructure.” 
Has not the conclusion of this remarkable sermon been verified — 
“The society may subsist unto many years, yea generations, 
tending to the furtherance of God’s glory, in the exaltation of His 
holy worship, to the improvement of our choirs, to the credit of 
our foundations ; to the benefit of our cities, the comfort of the 
fatherless ; to the delight of mankind, of ourselves, and all that 
come nigh us?” 
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It appears that it has been customary from the commencement 
of the festivals of the Three Choirs, to assemble on the Tuesday 
for divine service only ; but it is a question whether an important 
innovation might not be made, the tendency of which, we feel 
persuaded, would add to the collections for the charity. At pre- 
sent there is not only this service, with additional music, but the 
cathedrals are open at an early hour each day, and also in the 
evening, for the regular services in the choir. Now, why not 
have the Tuesday’s service at the earliest period, and let there be 
an Oratorio for the first morning as well as for the other days? 
The masterpieces of the sacred school are now numerous. Why 
should the “Messiah” be the only work given of Handel? Of 
Mendelssohn we have actually “St. Paul” and “ Elijah.” Spohr’s 
“ Last Judgment” will always be in periodical demand, Haydn’s 
“Creation” will continue to find admirers, and room should 
be reserved for the works of living composers. Costa’s “ Eli,” 
and Henry Leslie’s “Judith,” were produced at the Birmingham 
festival. Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang,” Mozart’s “ Requiem,” and 
his “Services,” besides those of Haydn and Beethoven, must all 
come in turn. The additional day at each of the three cathedrals 
will open a wide field to extend the domain of art, and the man- 
agers of the meetings should so continue as to offer the charm 
and inducement of freshness and novelty to the metropolitan 
amateurs. The Sacred Harmonic Society has found out, that to 
repeat a very limited number of Oratorios perpetually, is to realize 
the fable of the golden goose. The sacred repertory must be 
varied as well as that of the operatic stage. 

It is curious to follow the extension of the sacred compositions 
performed at the festivals. Fora long period the “Te Deum” 
of Purcel, and the Utrecht “Te Deum” of Handel, maintained 
their place; the latter was, however, superseded by the Det- 
tingen version, which keeps its hold to this day. In 1743, Dr. 
Boyce, who was appointed conductor in 1737, produced the 
Anthem which is occasionally heard at this period. We read of 
the raising of the prices of admission from half-a-crown to three 
shillings in 1752, because of the additional expense to prepare 
the oratorio of “Samson,” and “of the larger demands of the 
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London performers and others ;” the last-mentioned notification 
having been, we fear, a crescendo movement ever since. 

The other performances at these meetings were Handel’s 
“ Alexander’s Feast,” at Gloucester in 1739; Dr. Green’s dramatic 
pastoral, “ Love’s Revenge, or Florimel and Myrtillo,” in 1745; and 
Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea” in the same year. The “ Jubilate” 
and Dettingen “Te Deum,” and his “ Coronation Anthem,” were 
produced in 1748 at Gloucester; “ L’Allegro, il Penseroso” in 
175]; in 1754 “Judas Maccabeus;” in 1755 “Solomon” was 
given at Worcester ; and in 1757 was the first performance by 
the Three Choirs of the immortal “Messiah,” at the Boschall, 
Gloucester. It was conducted by Dr. William Hayes, and there 
were engaged as instrumentalists, “ three trumpets, a pair of kettle- 
drums, four oboes, four bassoons, two double basses, violins, 
violoncellos, and chorus-singers in proportion.” In 1760, as a 
tribute to the memory of Handel, “ Esther” was performed, and 
Dr. Hayes composed an ode for the occasion. “Jephtha” was 
performed at Hereford in 1762; and “ Athalia” at Gloucester in 
1763 ; and “Israel in Egypt” in 17638 in the former city; “ Joshua” 
in 1769, was done at Gloucester. Giardini’s oratorio of “ Ruth” 
was the novelty at Gloucester, a compliment paid more to his. 
leadership than for his merits as a composer. An attempt at 
Worcester, by Dr. Arnold, to introduce an oratorio called “ Om- 
nipotence,” based on gleanings from Handel, was an utter failure. 
An opera by Rauzzini (Braham’s singing-master), “Péramo e 
Tisbe,” was done at Hereford in 1777. In the Gloucester bills 
of 1781, Handel’s “Joshua” is specified, as also Dr. Arnold’s 
oratorio, “The Prodigal Son.” In 1794 was played a portion of 
Boyce’s oratorio, “Solomon.” In 1800 Haydn’s “ Creation” was 
executed at Worcester, and regularly took its place for many 
years at each meeting. Handel and Haydn were in the ascendant 
for many years; the English anthem composers varying the pro- 
grammes. In 1830, Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” was performed 
for the first time at Norwich, and his works were then introduced 
at the Three Choirs, until the advent of Mendelssohn’s “ Paul” 
at Liverpool, in 1836, followed by his ‘‘ Elijah” at Birmingham, 
on the 26th of August, 1846, under his own direction, a memo-— 
rable day for art progress in this country. From that period 
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Spohr’s star sank in the musical horizon, and that of Mendels- 
sohn’s shone resplendently by the side of Handel. The masses 
of Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, although performed at the 
cathedral meetings under the mild titles of “Services,” English 
words being substituted, have always been vexed questions, much 
depending on the liberal construction of the words, by the Deans 
for the time being. 

In 1784, the first Handel commemoration took place in West- 
minster Abbey; in 1791 the second; in 1834 the third; and in 
July, 1838, the last (in honour of her Majesty’s coronation). 
It has been usual to place tlie Yorkshire festivals as next in rota- 
tion to those of the Three Choirs. This is quite a mistake, The 
first gathering of the York Minster was in August, 1791, and the 
final one was in 1835. Birmingham takes honourable precedence 
of the York meetings. The first musical performance for the 
benefit of the noble institution, the Birmingham General Hospi- 
tal, was at St. Philip’s Church, September, 1768; grand have 
been the proportions assumed since the quiet beginning of that 
year, with the simple resolution on the Hospital Minute Book, 
“ Resolved that a Musical Entertainment should be established,” 
—a “ Musical Entertainment” which is the admiration of all ama- 
teurs, the pride of every professor, and the wonder of the world. 
The original programme comprised the “ Messiah,” “ L’ Allegro,” 
and “ Alexander’s Feast,” the “Te Deum” and “ Jubilate,” and 
Coronation Anthem. Here was a grand beginning, and well have 
the managers of the meetings preserved their high character. The 
second festival was in 1778, at St. Philip’s Church. The oratorios 
were “Judas Maccabeus” and the “ Messiah,” with other works 
by Handel. In 1784, Mr. Atterbury’s oratorio “Goliah” was 
produced—an early indication of the intentions of the Birming- 
ham committee to introduce varieties at their festivals, In 1787 
and 1790, were the next assemblings—owing to war and other 
disastrous events, the next meetings: were in 1796 and 1799. 
The historian of these festivals, in Ariol’s Birmingham Gazette, 
very properly commences a new epoch in 1802, with the appoint- 
ment of the late Mr. Joseph Moore as director and “adviser” of 
the committee. The festival continued triennially, the profits gra- 
dually increasing in amount, and the performances improving in 
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quality. Encouraged by success, in 1820 greater achievements 
were aspired to, and Mr. Moore’s policy fully succeeded. An- 
other advance was made in 1823. The names of Méhul, Graun 
and Marcello, Leo and Winter, figure in the notices of 1826. 
In 1834 began the festivals in the Town Hall, instead of St. 
Philip’s Church. This constitutes a new era in the Birmingham 
festivals. Spohr and Neukomm appeared in the programme, 
the latter by the production of his “David,” and the former by 
the first part of “The Last Judgment.” In 1837 was the advent 
of Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,” conducted by himself—the composer 
(who can forget the scene) playing a pianoforte concerto, written 
for the festival, and giving an extemporary performance on the 
organ. Haeser’s oratorio, “The Triumph of Faith” and Neu- 
komm’s “ Ascension” were also brought out at the meeting. In 
1840, Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang” was the novelty, conducted by 
himself. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given in 1843. In 1846 
was the “Elijah” year already alluded to,and in 1849 his “ Athalie,” 
and Costa took the baton for the first time in the town, in which, 
as a tenor singer, he sang and failed in 1829. After such a fiasco 
who could have predicted his career as a conductor? although 
there were some amateurs who, in 1834, had the courage and fore- 
sight to express their conviction that he was destined to occupy 
the highest position, not only for the direction of operatic music, 
but also for works of any school, sacred or secular. In 1836, his 
accession to the Philharmonic Society established his supremacy in 
conducting instrumental compositions; in 1848, on the Ist of 
November, at the Sacred Harmonic Society, he set at rest, at once 
and for ever, any doubts as to his superiority as a conductor of 
oratorios. In 1855, at the Birmingham festival, it was further 
proved by the triumphant reception of his oratorio, “ Eli,” how 
underrated his capabilities as a composer had been by the manager, 
who committed the fatal mistake of driving him from his theatre 
in 1846. In 1858, Leslie’s “ Judith” was produced at the last 
Birmingham festival; and it is believed that Costa’s second 
oratorio will be ready for 1861. 

The Norwich festivals date from 1824, and were conducted by Sir 
George Smart, most profitably for the Hospital, for five succeeding 
meetings. A partnership direction, between Professor Taylor and 
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the Rev. Mr. Elwin, led to a great falling off in the surplus, and 
finally toa great loss. Norwich generally distinguished itself by the 
production of Spohr’s oratorios, but lost caste by rejecting Mendels- 
sohn, owing to the sinister influence of the Gresham professor. 
Under Benedict’s direction the Norwich meetings are reviving; but 
in the desire—avery laudable one—to encourage native talent, most 
mistakes have been committed. It is, however, more with the 
North that our “ Notes” have to’deal, than with the East. The 
Liverpool festivals began in 1827, and were given up in 1836, 
after the glorious achievement, in the last-mentioned year, of 
having produced “Paul” the same year it was brought out at 
the Dusseldorff meeting. True, there was the inauguration 
of the Philharmonic Hall; but this was more the work of a 
private amateur society than the continuous effort, like that of 
Birmingham, on behalf of public charities. A renewal is promised 
by a festival in St. George’s Hall. May it come, and may we be 
there to hear it ! 

A great gathering took place in Manchester in 1828, with the 
understanding it should be septennial ; but no festival took place 
until 1836, known as the Malibran year, and her death seems to 
have cooled the courage of the amateurs, for no meeting has been 
held since that year. Wonderful was, however, the expiring effort. 
There were nearly 400 performers; the chorus comprised 60 
cantos, 53 altos, 53 tenors, and 58 basses—224 in all, with 14 
principal vocalists and 132 instrumentalists. The chief singers 
were Malibran, Madame Caradori Allan, Madlle, Assondri, Mrs. 
H. R. Bishop, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Clara Novello (the 
Novello), and Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Braham, J. Bennett, Terrail, 
Ivanoff, Lablache, Machin, and H. Phillips. Amongst the 
instrumentalists were De Beriot (husband of Malibran), F. Cramer, 
Mori, Moralt, Wagstaff, Lindley, Dragonetti, Howell, Nichol- 
son, Willman, Harper, Ponder, Chipp (may his parchment last 
for ever), Baumann, Grattan Cooke, Platt, Rae (whose horn is 
not yet blown straight), Card, Powell, Tully, Keating, Irwin 
(whose last trumpet has not yet sounded), the Smithies, &c. Sir 
George Smart, the veteran professor of singing, who still teaches, 
was the conductor. The novelties included Sir Henry Bishop’s 
Cantata, “The Seventh Day,” a selection from Cudmore’s “ Martyr 
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of Antioch” and Spohr’s “Christian’s Prayer.” Haydn’s “Creation,” 
Mozart’s “ Requiem,” Handel’s “ Messiah,” Beethoven’s “ Mount 
of Olives,” and Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” were included in the 
programmes, besides a selection from other oratorios of Handel, 
and gleanings from Neukomm and Marcello. Who can forget the 
“Qual anelante,” sung by Malibran and Clara Novello? Who 
can drive from his memory that marvellous exhibition of Mali- 
bran, in the duett with Caradori Allan, from Mercadante’s 
“ Andronico,” Vanne se alberghi in petto, “ the dying song of the 
swan, for that effort ended her earthly exhibitions? Ill as she 
was, she roused herself for a terminating triumph. How she 
glanced her fiery eye on Dragonetti, as she turned round to him, 
after Caradori’s “ Point d’orgue,” with the distinct intimation to 
her listeners, “I am going in to win” How this high-mettled 
vocal racer then began her runs and roulades, improvising, as she 
alone could improvise, on the graces and cadenzas just sung by 
Caradori ; and after keeping the orchestra and singers breathless 
with mingled wonder and admiration, finishing by a prolonged 
shake on the B flat in alt, until the astounded pittites, nay, the 
entire theatre, “rose at her” like at Kean—the Kean—the only 
Kean ; and then the exhausted artiste staggered to the wing and 
sank lifeless at the feet of Lablache, who had been gazing on her. 
Poor Malibran ! she was bled in the green room, removed to the 
“ Mosely Arms,” and died there delirious ; her husband, before the 
breath was out of her body, having actually quitted the Hotel 
and Manchester, after making arrangements with the late Mr. Beale 
for her funeral! No wonder the Manchester people attempted 
to retain by force her remains at the Collegiate Church (now the 
Cathedral), and prevent the removal of the body to Laeken, 
where a magnificent monument was raised to her by the husband 
who abandoned her on her death-bed to secure her property in 
Paris, there being some legal difficulty about her divorce from 
her first husband. 

With 1835, ended the Yorkshire festivals, after a brilliant 
career of twelve years, and with 1836 terminated virtually the 
Lancashire festivals, with those of Liverpool and Manchester ; 
but the musical movement was going on imperceptibly in the 
West Riding, by the meetings and practice of the choral 
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societies ; and it was this movement, combined with the energy 
and enthusiasm of one amateur, that led to the resuscitation of the 
Yorkshire meetings ; first, by the erection and inauguration of a 
rausic hall in Bradford in 1853, and the completion of a town 
hall in Leeds, in 1858. 

Now these two magnificent buildings have been erected 
mainly through the extraordinary love of music on the part of 
the Northerns. Let us take as an illustration, Halifax. In this 
manufacturing town a choral society has existed for forty years. 
It was one of the first established in Yorkshire. Bates, who 
condutted the choral concerts, was a Halifax man; and the 
founder of the Bradford festivals, Mr. Samuel Smith, was born 
there. The poorest classes are, so to speak, born musicians; they 
meet constantly at their own habitations for practice, and, after a 
hard day’s toil, their solace is a glee party or a trial of choral 
music. So determined are these amateurs, that man, woman, and 
child, will trudge five or six miles to attend a rehearsal for a 
choral evening, or to sing a roundelay with a few of their own 
friends. Each township has its choral society which supplies the 
parent society in Halifax, which now numbers somewhere about 
a hundred and twenty singers. The great mistake is, that their 
choral performances only take place quarterly, and there is not 
always a rehearsal even for these. Halifax might have achieved 
infinitely more for art than it has yet done, if it would not limit 
their exertions to quarterly concerts for subscribers and their 
friends ; for no admission can be bought. And if the Halifax 
gentry would take more interest in, and give more substantial sup- 
port towards, the development of the musical genius of the people 
who surround them, what could not be effected with such 
enthusiasts as these at Halifax, who do not mind walking ten or 
twelve miles to the scene of action? Why do not the gentry of 
Halifax set to work and generalize the movement of the choral 
society? Why should it not rival those of Leeds and Bradford ? 
One guinea a year subscription for such a civilizing purpose is 
ridiculously inadequate. Why isit not doubled, nay, trebled, by 
the rich inhabitants? The result of this apathy is, that the best 
voices and cleverest singers are picked out to fill up the gaps in 
York, Bradford, Leeds, and all the neighbouring towns. The 
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Halifax voices are splendid, and the aptitude for sight-singing 
is, we are assured on good authority, quite remarkable. The Choral 
Society must cease to be a family party, and its doings will then 
rival those of other institutions. See what Bradford has done— 
and how, and by whom? By a Halifax man, who conceived the 
first idea of organizing the whole available choral force of Bradford 
and its vicinity. After the festival of 1856, and by the end of the 
year, the Bradford Festival Choral Society was established, for the 
purpose of practice and improvement in singing madrigals, part 
songs, oratorios, and choral music generally. The essential prin- 
ciple of this society is vocal exercise, and no orchestral accom- 
paniment is consequently employed. The organ is at hand; 
but it appears it is never really used, and possibly the pitch of the 
piano is found to be more useful. Now, this is the right way to 
go to work: it inspires confidence in the attack of each part—it 
tends to ensure truthfulness of intonation. When singers know 
they must rely on themselves—that there is no chord to be struck 
to keep them straight—no key-note to be sounded—then do they 
pay correct aad undivided attention to the conductor’s beat, and 
they rely on notation of the rule-paper. We have been told 
that on this system the rehearsals of Mendelssohn’s “ Paul” were 
carried on; so that, when Costa’s unrivalled orchestra became their 
undercurrent, the chromatic combinations were attacked with 
firmness and alacrity, zeal and delight. But then these choralists 
meet regularly every alternate Friday evening in St. George’s 
Hall, and about 200 to 240 voices are thus collected in the 
orchestra. It is military organization. The names are told off 
at half-past seven ; the man or woman choralist receives a ticket 
for a bun and cup of coffee, the refreshments being served in 
separate rooms for the ladies. At eight o’clock the list is closed, 
and then the conductor (Mr. Jackson) signalizes the beginning of 
operations. About one hour and a half is the duration of the 
practice ; and, as at Halifax, it is not distance or weather which 
dismays the ardent lover of music. Is it then to be wondered at 
that the part songs sung at the last festival so warmed the heart’s 
blood of the strangers, who were first staggered by the exquisite 
quality of the organs, next by the perfect precision, and finally 
by the artistic colouring accomplished under Costa’s baton. To 
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hear the “O hills! O vales!” of Mendelssohn, was indeed 
worthy of a longer pilgrimage than a railroad rush by the Great 
Northern express to Bradford from London. The festivals of 
1853, 1856, and 1859 will not early be forgotten, even by the 
most used-up metropolitan amateurs. 

Leeds is the youngest of the Yorkshire festivals; but it began 
auspiciously with the inauguration of the hall by royalty, and 
with a festival conducted by Sterndale Bennett. There is a 
monster organ, built by Gray & Davison, the plan supplied 
by Mr. W. Spark, the local organist, and Mr. Henry Smart, the 
composer and organist. What a source of enjoyment is the 
Emperor of Instruments! The Birmingham one, in Mr. Stimp- 
son’s able hands, weekly delights thousands of eager listeners ; 
and we are informed that no Jess than 2500 people attended in 
the Town Hall at Leeds, on the 10th of September, to hear Mr. 
Spark’s performance on the grand organ. The charge being 
threepence each, the majority being working-people, largely mixed 
with the classes of greater worldly wealth but not with more quick 
perceptions of the beautiful in art. The Choral Societies in 
Leeds, in their order of formation, are as follows :— 

1. The Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society, consisting of about 
200 members, nearly the whole of whom are amateurs, of which 
Mr. W. Spark, the organist of St. George’s church, and of the 
Town Hall, is the conductor. This society gives choral enter- 
tainments as well as meets fur practice. 

2. The Leeds Festival Choral Society, consisting of about 90 
members, all professionals, conducted by Mr. R. S. Burton, orga- 
nist of the Leeds Parish Church. It was formed for the first 
festival last year, and the members were engaged in the chorus of 
that venerable meeting. 

3. The Yorkshire Choral Union, comprising the Leeds Festival 
Choral Society, the Huddersfield Choral Society, and the Halifax 
Glee and Madrigal Society. This Union numbers about 200 
members altogether ; and Sir Peter Fairbairn, the present mayor, 
is the president—Mr R. S. Burton being the conductor. This 
Union in its separate branches meets for practice, and it also 
gives concerts conjointly under its several divisions. 

4. There is also a Town Hall Concert Committee, for the purpose 
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of giving what were formerly (when under the management 
of the Leeds Recreation Society) called “ People’s Concerts,” 
one taking place in the Town Hall every Saturday night for 
six months, commencing about October; the usual prices of 
admission are 1s., 6d., and 3d., and are well harmonized. Volun- 
tary subscriptions supply a fund to guard the committee against 
loss ; the said committee being composed partly of members of 
the Town Council, and partly of subscribers to the guarantee 
fund. 

It does not appear that Leeds has as yet an organized Orchestral 
Society ; but the brass bands amongst the working classes are in 
great force. Indeed, these bands are now a marked feature in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and compete for prizes; the 
players are chiefiy amateurs. The professional instrumentalists at 
Leeds are confined to two or three. 

It is evident that Yorkshire at the present moment has super- 
seded Lancashire in the great musical meetings Why Liverpool 
should be thus asleep with St. George’s Hall, holding about 
3000 people, and the Philharmonic Hall about 2000, is inconceiva- 
ble. At Manchester, there is the exquisitely beautiful Free Trade 
Hall, but the orchestral space would not suffice for a festival 
orchestra. The concerts given there by Mr. Charles Halle, the 
pianist, have the special feature that there is a resident and com- 
petent orchestra for the execution of symphonies, overtures, and 
concerts, and the Choral Societies supply singers for the oratorios, 
The gentlemen’s Concerts, Madrigal aud Glee Clubs in Manches- 
ter, are famed institutions. Liverpool has an efficient band 
attached to the Philharmonic Society. With the ample materials 
at command, the festivals at Manchester aad Liverpool will no 
doubt be resuscitated. 

The artistic rendering of the great works at the two festivals 
in Bradford and Gloucester, was of a very opposite character. At 
the former it was distinguished by exquisite finish and the utmost 
refinement ; at the latter, it was precarious, unsteady, sluggish, 
and coarse. In the one instance there was full and implicit 
reliance on the conductur; in the other, there was hesitation and 
mistrust—the band and singers balancing frequently between the 
baton and the bow of the first violin. When the band at Glou- 
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cester was left to itself in overtures and symphonies, it simply 
ran away from the conductor ; but when the accompaniments had 
to go with the singers, or with an obligato instrument, such as in 
Beethoven’s pianoforte (choral) fantasia, the confusion became 
worse confounded. How could any other result be expected from 
an organist who takes baton in hand once in three years, at a 
festival? The whole thing is the laughing-stock of the profession, 
and of the cultivated connoisseurs. By some extraordinary per- 
version of mind as to the vested right of an organist for the time 
being, the dean and chapter retard the progress of art at the 
Three Choir meetings. The programme of sacred music at Glou- 
cester, comprised Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” Handel’s “ Messiah,” 
Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and 
Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” besides the Dettingen ‘Te Deum,” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Paul,” Attwood’s “Coronation Anthem,” at a 
full cathedral service. The scheme at Bradford included Haydn’s 
“Creation,” Mendelssohn’s “Paul,” Handel’s “ Messiah,” and 
Dettingen “Te Deum,” anda selection from “Judas Maccabeus.” 
At the evening concerts the features at Bradford were, Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” symphony, Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” Harold’s “ Zam- 
pa,” Weber’s “Preciosa,” Rossini’s “Semiramide,” and “William 
Tell,” and Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overtures, Beethoven’s 
“Choral Fantasia and Concerto” in E flat, Thalberg’s “ Moise,” 
and “Home sweet Home” fantasia. Miss Arabella Goddard’s 
pianoforte playing was worthy of her fame as the first of English 
pianists. ‘The novelty, Mr. Jackson’s “Cantata,” was received 
with tumultuous applause by the local auditory, but by no means 
satisfied the exigencies of the critics. It was a judicious innova- 
tion to introduce the “Creation” at the first evening concert. 
To our minds the “St. Paul” was the most attractive item in the 
week’s festival. It gains on every rebearing, and it was mar- 
vellously well executed on this occasion—better than at the 
meeting in 1853. Saul’s conversion has nothing to surpass it in 
the entire range. of sacred composition; and how wonderfully 
contrasted is this with the stoning of Stephen! The chorales of 
adoration—the picturesque “O happy and blest,” and “O be 
gracious,” and “How lovely are the messengers,” are priceless gems 
of choral writing. If the soprano desires a finer air than “ Jeru- 
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salem ;” if the contralto sighs for a more unctuous melody than 
the “ Lord is mindful of his own ;” if the tenor be not enamoured 
with his airs, and the basso keenly alive to his portion of the 
score, then indeed must principals be exacting and unreasonable. 
“St. Paul” is destined to occupy a more prominent position than 
it has yet done. What it requires is repetition and the most 
careful execution; this last ingredient was insured at Bradford. 
At Gloucester, the “ Messiah,” and the “ Last Judgment,” 
went the most steadily. The “Mount of Olives,” the “Stabat 
Mater,” and the “ Elijah,” left much to be desired. At the 
evening concerts, Beethoven’s symphony in D ; the overtures, the 
“Oberon” of Weber; the “Zampa” of Harold; the “Don 
Giovanni” of Mozart; and the “Il Barbiere” of Rossini; were 
the important instrumental items. There was also a massacre of 
Beethoven’s choral fantasia, both on the part of conductor, 
band, chorus, and the pianiste. A mere child in years was most 
imprudently placed in the false position of soloiste, without the 
ability, physical or mental, to undertake such a responsibility. 
It was most cruel and unjust to expose a juvenile novice to such 
an ordeal ; nothing but favouritism and utter ignorance could 
have thus exposed her before a festival where accomplished artists 
are expected to appear, and not raw recruits. To withhold the 
truth on such a senseless display, would be a deliberate act of 
cruelty towards the debutante, and an insult to the understand- 
ing of the audience. Sainton and Blagrove played Spohr’s Con- 
certante duo for two violins in a style that would have enchanted 
the composer—one of the greatest violinists himself of his day. 
At the two festivals the following leading singers were engaged :— 


BRADFORD. GLOUCESTER. 
Made. Clara Novello. Made. Clara Novello. 
Made. Lemmens Sherrington. Mrs. Clara Hepworth. 
Mrs, Sunderland. Miss Dolby. 

Miss Palmer. Miss Lascelles. 
Miss Freeman. Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Signor Belletti. 
Signor Belletti. Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Santley. Mr. Montem' Smith. 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Madlle. Titiens. 
Madlle. Titiens. Signor Giuglini. 
Madame Nantier Didiée. Signor Badiali, 
Signor Giuglini. Signor Vialetti. 


Signor Badiali. 
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BRADFORD. GLOUCESTER. 
SOLO PIANOPORTE. SOLO PIANOFORTE. 
Miss Arabella Goddard. Miss C. Summerhayes, 
ORGANIST. ORGANIST. 
Mr. Brownsmith. Mr. Townshend Smith. 
CONDUCTOR. CONDUCTOR. 
Mr. Costa. Mr. Amott, 


It is gratifying to find that the artists youngest in the pro- 
fession, have gained glory by the two meetings; thus at 
Gloucester, Mrs. Clare Hepworth (daughter of Mr. Amott), and 
Miss Lascelles, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Thomas; and at 
Bradford, Made. Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Miss 
Freeman, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Santley, must be 
especially commended on the ground of marked progress. Mr. 
Montem Smith on Thursday, in the Cathedral, sang the tenor 
parts in the “ Mount of Olives,” and the “ Stabat,” at a moment’s 
notice (in place of Mr. Sims Reeves), a feat of musical strength, 
indicating that he must be a well studied and prepared singer for 
any emergency. Gloucester was the festival for scenes, oratory, 
and dmeutes. Bradford passed off with the utmost order and 
regularity. The audiences in the north were far more demon- 
strative than in the west, and we must add more discriminative 
and keenly alive to the points of composition as well as of execu- 
tion. There were forty-four stewards at Gloucester, who divided 
the management with the conductor. At Bradford, there was 
but one commander-in-chief, and he was called Costa. So when 
poor Sims Reeves, after being at the fire at the Oatlands Grange 
Hotel, came to Gloucester out of voice, and had to exercise all 
his skill to manage the organ to get through the “Elijah” and 
“ Messiah,” one or two of the stewards thought proper to be 
personal, and to accuse the great tenor of wantonly disappointing 
the public. But there was Clara Novello there with the courage 
of an Englishwoman, and with the true feeling of an artiste; 
and she addressed the audience in a speech which will not easily 
be forgotten, in vindication of the absent singer. And then the 
hotheaded stewards had to retract and apologize, and Sims Reeves 
presented the charity with a handsome donation to compensate 
for his absence from indisposition. But the stewards at the 
meetings of the Three Choirs, if through over-anxiety they make 
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mistakes, are gentlemen, and they nobly act in taking upon 
themselves the responsibilities of the outlay for the festivals. 

The two gatherings this year have not added to the list of new 
works, for Mr. Jackson’s “ year” (clever ‘as some portions are) 
will not travel beyond Bradford ; and at Gloucester there was no 
novelty. It is whispered, that at Worcester next year there will 
be an attraction calculated to excite the eager attention of 
amateurs and artists. May the rumour be realized! Worcester 
has the advantage of an honorary secretary, the Rev. R. Sarjeant, 
who loves art ; and Gloucester is fortunate in having an excellent 
administrative secretary in Mr. Brown. 

On the whole, England has preserved her specialty in the two 
festivals. If at Bradford there was the almost unmitigated 
enjoyment of as perfect an execution as can be reasonably attained, 
at the other town there were soothing emotions arising from the 
Cathedral performances, which cannot be experienced in un- 
consecrated edifices. 








SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DERBY. 


THE political prospects of Great Britain at the present moment 
are worthy of some consideration. As question after question dis- 
appears from the political battle-field, as outwork after outwork 
is abandoned, as one by one the various subjects over which Whig 
and Tory affected to quarrel have been settled, perhaps with 
equal loss of leverage to both ; as the distinction between these 
two parties, though still real, is gradually being dwarfed by the 
side of that mightier and more practical one between the friends 
and enemies of the British constitution : as, however, during the 
whole of this process, the two rival armies have occupied the 
same relative positions as heretofore, and still encourage their 
supporters to use the same language as of old, non-combatants, 
who happen at the same time to be men of some observation, are 
beginning universally to ask each other what this great sight may 
mean. The spectacle perplexes them. Are there or are there 
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not three well-defined political parties—Tories, Whigs, and 
Radicals? That is the question they wish to have solved ; not 
from any appetite for theoretical truth, but that they may know 
what they have to expect. Lecause if there are two extremes, 
one seeking to re-establish either absolute monarchy, or rotten 
boroughs, or a duty upon corn, and the other bent upon the 
abolition of the House of Lords, the spoliation of the church, and 
the introduction of vote by ballot; if this be so, and we can find 
any third party which represents a middle course, and is also strong 
enough to keep the administration of public affairs under their 
own management, it is our undoubted duty as men of sense 
to support that third party wherever, whatever, and how uncon- 
genial soever it may be. 

It is superfluous to remind our readers that there is a party in 
the state which claims to be all this. But it is essential to the 
validity of this olaim, that it should prove the existence of the 
other two parties. The only virtue of the mean is the fact that 
it is between two extremes, If the extremes don’t exist the 
mean must inevitably be a fiction. Let us apply this test to the 
political party in question, and see how far the conditions upon 
which their reality depends can be shewn to be in existence now. 
By so doing, we shall be performing some service to our friend 
“the non-combatant,” and perhaps make his choice easier by 
reducing the objects of it from three to two. 

Before the year 1832, the Radicals occupied the same relative 
position in parliament as they do at present ; that is to say, they 
desired organic constitutional changes. But in the higher region 
of politics there was at that time room for differences of a wholly 
separate nature. The Radicals hated the aristocracy. That was 
their differentia. But we are not to suppose that the aristocracy 
hated themselves. Questions of foreign policy abroad, and of 
liberal as distinct from democrative legislation at home, split the 
gentlemen of the legislature into two parties, wholly irrespective 
of the other differences which divided them from the lower class 
of politicians. Hence, in the period to which we have alluded, the 
three words Tory, Whig, and Radical, each pointed with sufficient 
accuracy to a definite political creed, not to be confounded with 
any other. The Radicals were avowedly hostile to the monarchy 
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and the privileged classes. The Whigs, though they inevitably 
went too far, were honest, if imprudent, reformers of abuses only. 
The Tories, still influenced by the experience of revolutionary 
times, held fast to all that was established, through fear, not en- 
tirely groundless, that if once the constitution were acknowledged 
to be faulty, it would be impossible to check the progress of de- 
struction. In all free states, or states which have begun by being 
free, the same differences have existed, and almost the same 
phenomena are discernible. The moderate men in each of the 
two upper parties have been overpowered by the violent, as the 
moderate Tories under Canning were kept back by Peel and 
Wellington, and the moderate Whigs driven onwards by O’Connell 
and Hume. 

Now, we feel bound at the outset to acknowledge this 
much, that any young man entering public life between the 
years 1820 and 1830, uninfected by reminiscences of earlier 
and more terrible times, would have naturally joined the Whig 
party, but for one thing, and that was their Jesuitical beha- 
viour on the question of parliamentary reform. It is perfectly 
clear that the Whig advocacy of reform was regarded by the 
Whigs themselves as a mere matter of expediency. We know 
that in 1819 Mr. Tierney congratulated Lord John Russell on his 
moderation, because he brought in a bill for the disfranchisement 
of one borough ; and as late as 1827 the practical Whig leaders 
in the House of Commons had agreed to abandon the movement. 
But for this trait in their policy, the Whigs were, we think 
at that time, the most “eligible” of the three parties. 
Nearly sixty years of Tory government had of course generated 
abuses, as the previous sixty years of Whig government had done 
to even a greater extent. The repeal of the test and corpora- 
tion acts, Roman Catholic emancipation, and a relaxation pre- 
paratory to repeal of the corn laws, had become necessary 
measures. A limited Reform bill, which would have left the 
government of the country in the hands of the upper classes, 
while removing startling anomalies would have satisfied every 
one ; and this up toa very late date appeared likely to be the 
policy adopted. While such, and such alone, was the Whig pro- 
gramme, Whiggery deserved well of the nation. Unhappily, 
however, for both parties, the one man who, alone of all the 
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statesmen of the day, could have prevented the collision which 
ensued, was prematurely snatched away. And the House of 
Commons, no longer under the spell of that commanding intel- 
lect, became a prey to the most paltry dissensions) In the 
seramble which ensued, the Whigs found it necessary for the first 
time to enlist the Radicals on their side. And, with the aid of 
these new allies, they gained a victory indeed; but a victory pur- 
chased at the cost of a deadly injury to themselves. They 
secured, it is true, a preponderance of Whig boroughs over Tory 
ones. But what was that to the influx of a totally new order of 
men into the House of Commons, with whom, moreover, they 
were pledged to act in unison? What was the gain of a score 
or so of seats, to the wide-spread and permanent loss inflicted on 
their own order? Obviously nothing ; and it is in the fruitless 
attempt to escape from the consequences of their own selfish 
policy, that the whole Whig history, from 1832 downwards, is 
comprised. To separate themselves from the Radical party has 
been impossible, to act honourably by the Radical party would 
have been equivalent to their own annihilation. To combine 
democratic promises with oligarchic inertia, to weave revo- 
lutionary projects by day, and, like Penelope, to undo them by 
night, has consequently been the desperate and discreditable 
tactics forced upon them by their own success. 

For a considerable period, however, circumstances were all in 
their favour. At first, of course, their numerical majority was 
sufficient by itself, Then there remained a residue of minor 
reforms, upon which, if judiciously spun out, they could trade 
fora certain time. There was the church. There was Ireland. 
There was Spain and foreign affairs generally ; and last, but not 
least, there came a young sovereign, the “ friends of whose youth” 
were Whigs. So, with one help and another, they tided over nine 
years. But their attacks upon the church, the result of their 
Radical alliance ; their feeble policy towards the Chartists; and 
their total ignorance of finance, would have led to their downfall 
even sooner, but for the abused favour of the Court. But what, we 
ask, was nine years of power to a party which had just effected a 
revolution of little less magnitude in one direction than ’88 had 
been in another? We might naturally have expected that half 
a century of office would have rewarded the successful con- 
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spirators. Whereas, in nine years’ time the Tories were triumph- 
antly restored, and could obviously have never been ejected from 
office by the Whigs who succeeded them, if they had not ejected 
themselves. The fact is exceedingly instructive ; and especially 
when coupled with the circumstances of subsequent administra- 
tions. Lord John Russell, from 1844 to 1852, did nothing, 
Lord Aberdeen did nothing that was not Conservative; and the 
first administration of Lord Palmerston, after terminating the 
Russian war, was principally occupied with snubbing the here- 
ditary Whig leader, and resisting the propositions of the Liberal 
party. The popularity of the avowed Tory government that 
succeeded him, is generally acknowledged even by those who 
cannot comprehend it; and the defeat of Lord Derby by 
the united opposition forces, which would prima facie be con- 
sidered tantamount to the triumph of the popular party over the 
unpopular, was far from giving general satisfaction ; so far, 
indeed, that had the national voice been allowed free expression, 
unimpeded by the results of corruption, the Tory party would ~ 
actually have had a clear majority in the House. These, we say 
again, are most significant, and should be most instructive, facts. 
We profess ourselves unable to explain them in any other way, 
than by supposing the public to have been awakened at last to the 
real imposture of the Whigs, and to have become disgusted with 
the hypocrisy which had characterised their dealings for the last 
twenty years. Impartial and thoughtful men, of all shades of 
opinion, must have long ago begun to understand that the Whigs 
had got nothing left in their wallet. They must have seen well 
enough that the class of reforms, which genuine political refor- 
mers were now demanding, were beyond the reach of the Whigs ; 
and that church rates, primogeniture, and close boroughs, were 
as dear to them as to the Tories, They would at once see, there- 
fore, the hollowness of the Whig claim to represent the party of 
progress, and be proportionately disgusted at the tenacity with 
which they urged it. And all we can suppose therefore is, as we 
have already said, that people at large have at length come to 
perceive the state of things as clearly as the few more careful 
observers have done for some time; and that the result of the 
late elections was as much due to indignation at this dishonest 
system, as to any more purely political feeling. 
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We have now made some progress towards answering the ques- 
tion with which we set out; namely—whether there be any third 
or mean party between the two extremes of Radicalism and 
Toryism, which it is the sensible man’s duty to support? The 
Whigs we say lost their differentia after the reform bill, and have 
been Conservatives ever since, though afraid to sayso. They have 
consequently placed themselves at the mercy of the Radicals, 
and, when these failed them, have been compelled to rely upon 
the Tories. But asa distinct party, with a distinct policy of its 
own, and numbers to make it respectable, the Whigs have ceased 
to be; they may be eliminated from our political laboratory with- 
out the loss being felt; and all that our inquirer has now to 
ascertain is this, whether on the whole he approves of our existing 
régime, or whether he wishes to alter it on the design of Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Locke King. If the latter, his 
course is clear and intelligible: he will join the independent 
liberals. If the former, he will, with equal decision, unite himself 
to the party of Lord Derby. As the mongrel ministry which at 
present holds office must inevitably tumble to pieces at the first 
serious touch—unless we can believe that such men as Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Duke of Newcastle are willing to support Radical 
measures, or Mr. Milner Gibson and his friends Tory ones—it is 
not worth while to allow its existence to impede our view of the 
prospect. But we shall devote a few pages to the history of its 
accession to power, and the events which led to that result, in 
order that our readers may form a just conception of the men 
who lead the Whig party, as well as of the melancholy situation in 
which it is now placed. 

That our readers, however, may be enabled to take in at a 
glance the present position of political parties, and the claims 
which the present ministry possess, either on the gratitude or the 
esteem of the public, it will be necessary to describe briefly the 
character of the government they overthrew. Was the end in 
view one for the accomplishment of which we are bound to feel 
grateful? Were the means adopted to secure it such as we can 
bring ourselves to approve? Let us endeavour to ascertain what 
ought to be our state of mind on both these points. What, 
therefore, was the ability displayed, and what the policy adopted, 
by the second Derbyite administration ? 
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For the events of the session of 1858, we need only refer our 
readers to the pages of the New Quarterly for the September of 
that year. The suceessful policy of the government in the cases 
of India, Naples, and America; the practical wisdom evinced by 
the admission of the Jews to parliament—the principle, as we 
pointed out, having been already surrendered by the admission of 
Dissenters—and in the abolition of the property qualification ; 
and the legislative ability displayed in a variety of minor measures : 
such. as the Chancery Procedure Amendment Act; the Sale and 
Transfer of Land Bill in Ireland ; the Medical Practitioners’, and 
several others of different degrees of importance, were there illus- 
trated and enforced. At the beginning of this year’s session, 
the late cabinet sustained their reputation for more than average 
practical efficiency. The law bills, introduced in the two Houses 
of Parliament by the Lord Chancellor and the Solicitor-General, 
were hailed with universal applause; and in the latter functionary 
the public readily acknowledged the presence of a legal reformer 
of the very highest class. Mr. Walpole’s lunacy bill was 
another proof of the promptitude with which government were 
seizing upon social phenomena, and making them the basis of 
legislation ; while in his bill for the settlement of the church rate 
question, we saw; by the admission of Lord John Russell and Sir 
George Grey themselves, as much practical ingenuity as the cit- 
cumstances of the case rendered possible. We think it was 
highly to the credit of the administration that the effort was made 
at all; and it showed, at all events, a disposition to grapple with 
agitated questions, thoroughly in accordance with the grounds on 
which they rested their claims to confidence. Contrast Lord 
Palmerston’s celebrated reception of the church rate deputation 
with the tone of Mr. Walpole’s speech! Contrast the shuffling 
conduct of previous administrations on this importunate and 
clearly unavoidable controversy, with the earnest effort at dealing 
with it exhibited by the late government! The effort was 
unsuccessful, and for the best of all reasons. The time had gone 
by when a compromise could be any thing else; but that does 
not justify, for one moment, the conduct of Lord John Russell and 
Sir George Grey, of whom the former said the bill was the best 
measure Parliament could adopt, and the latter declared himself 
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iu favour of the principle it contained ; while each of them voted 
against the second reading of the bill, and, subsequently, in favour 
of Sir John Trelawny’s total abolition. But to return to the 
chronological order of events. The only other subject on which 
Lord Derby’s government had an opportunity of displaying its 
capacity, was the question of national defences; and we are 
sure no words of ours can be required to remind the public of 
the universal confidence reposed in the efficiency of Sir John 
Pakington, and in the courage and energy of Lord Derby himself. 

Such is a brief description of the ministry which the Whigs 
turned out. Now, therefore, let us inquire first, why they did it ; 
secondly, how they did it ; and thirdly, what the public has gain- 
ed by the exchange. 

The ostensible grounds on which the Marquis of Hartington’s 
amendment rested, were the failure of the government to carry 
their reform bill, and the dubious nature of their foreign policy. 
We think the public have discovered by this time, that the con- 
demnation of the one was as insincere as the condemnation of the 
other was premature. But we desire to place on record the exact 
circumstances of the transactions that ensued in each case, which 
in the question of the Reform bill must be narrated at some little 
length, but in the matter of foreign policy may be summed up 
with the utmost brevity. 

Our readers may remember that, in the famous amendment 
proposed by Lord John Russell on the 21st of March, the two 
objections brought against Mr. Disraeli’s Reform bill, were first, 
the impropriety of confining the vote of the forty shilling freeholder 
in boroughs to the borough in which his freehold was situated, 
instead of allowing it as before, to give him a vote for the 
county, and second, of not reducing the £10 borough franchise. 
These were the ostensible grounds of opposition to the bill; 
and it is important to remark with precision the points 
selected for attack, not less on account of the noble mover 
of the amendment, than on account of Lord Palmerston. Now 
the first thing which would strike any disinterested reader 
of the debate which ensued cn this amendment, is the compara- 
tive unimportance attached{ o these two points in the speech, 
both of Lord John Russell himself, and of others, his friends and 
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supporters. The point upon which Lord Joho Russell laid out 
his chief strength was not even mentioned in the terms of his 
amendment, and yet, both inferentially by his treatment of it, and 
directly by his own description of it, he gave us to understand 
that this was the most essential and distinctive feature of the 
bill. After quoting the first eight lines of the bill, the noble lord 
continued —“ This lays down, as I imagine, the principle of the 
bill, which is, that the suffrage throughout the country in counties 
and boroughs shall be uniform, or, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expresses it, identical.” Further, he repeats this language, 
and says the bill might be justly described as one, “ the chief—the 
great principle of which is the uniformity of the franchise.” We 
confess ourselves at a loss to account for this discrepancy between 
the amendment and the speech. It is possible his lordship may 
have thought that his objection to uniformity of franchise would 
not challenge public attention so pointedly, if not expressly named 
in his amendment. But, whatever the motive may have been, 
there can be no doubt that in dwelling so strongly on this feature 
of the bill, in hopes probably of detaching some of the govern- 
ment supporters, Lord John committed that mistake which 


the genius of intrigue has pronounced unpardonable—the 


mistake of being found out. A few hours’ reflection enabled 
every body to call to mind the various votes given by the noble 
lord on this very subject for several years past, and to arrive at 
the conclusion that now, as then, he had merely made use of it to 
suit his purpose at the moment, without any regard to the real 
principle at stake. Half a dozen sentences will be sufficient to 
explain our meaning. In 1852, Lord John was in favour of uni- 
formity ; in 1854, being the organ of Lord Aberdeen’s government 
in the House of Commons, he introduced the Aberdeen Reform 
bill, by which it was proposed to reduce the county franchise to 
£10, and on that occasion the noble lord expressed his decided 
aversion to a uniformity of suffrage between town and county. 
The Russian war caused the question to be shelved, and before it 
was again taken up Lord John was in opposition, having in the 
mean time experienced one or two rather humiliating “falls” at 
the hands of his quondam subordinate, Lord Palmerston. The 
session of 1857 came round, and with it Mr. Locke King. That 
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gentleman introduced his bill for establishing uniformity of suf- 
frage in the towns and counties; and what did the noble lord say 
then? Why, if our readers will refer to Hansard, they will find 
that a great part of his speech delivered on that occasion, is sub- 
stantially identical with that spoken by Lord Stanley on the 21st 
of March last, in reply to the neble lord’s own objections to Mr. 
Disraeli’s measure. He had discovered in 1857, that his aversion 
to uniformity in 1854 had no foundation ; that the Chandos clause 
had destroyed the principle for which he had been contending ; 
and that the difference between the occupancy franchise and the 
freehold franchise, could no longer be recognized as the constitu- 
tional distinction between town and county, Mr. Locke King’s 
bill of 1857 not only said nothing about any reduction of the 
borough franchise, which would have prevented its identity with the 
county franchise, but was expressly entitled a bill for establishing 
that identity. Lord John himself expressly stated that he voted 
in favour of that principle by itself, and did not connect it by an- 
ticipation with any other qualifying provision. 

“ In fact, I found,” said he, “ that the objection which I made on 
& previous occasion—and which I think could be maintained as 
far as relates to our ancient constitution—namely, that the fran- 
chise in counties was a franchise by tenure, while that in boroughs 
was a franchise by rating—that the ground had been completely 
taken away by the consequence of an amendment which was intro- 
duced into the Reform bill by the present Duke of Buckingham, 
who introduced the clause known as the Chandos clause, which 
instituted occupancy as a qualification for county voters.” 

Thus the noble lord, though the objection “could be main- 
tained as regards our ancient constitution,” considered the 
Chandos clause quite sufficient to destroy all its practical efficacy ; 
and this was exactly Lord Stanley’s argument. But, he con- 
tinued :— 

“T think that no one who is disposed to entrust the elective 
franchise to the occupier of £10 houses in towns, can object to its 
enjoyment by those who occupy such houses in the country ; 
because the occupant of a £10 house in the country is generally 
a person of greater intelligence and more property than the 
tenant of a similar house in a borough.” 
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These were the noble lord’s words in 1857. Now let our readers 
refer to his language in March, 1859. He then maintained that 
uniformity of franchise was “the chief—the great principle” 
of the bill he was opposing: that uniformity of suffrage would 
lead to electoral districts, and that electoral districts would be “a 
total subversion of the existing representative system!” But if, 
in 1857, the ground of this objection “had been completely taken 
away” by the Chandos clause, what had occurred between that 
year and 1859 to restore it? Can the noble lord explain that? 
or was it any thing else except the important circumstance, that 
in one case it embarrassed his enemy to vote in favour of unifor- 
mity, and in the other to vote against it? Nothing else had 
changed except the attitude of Lord John’s opponent, and it 
is there accordingly that we must lovk for an explanation of the 
change in Lord John himself. 

Whether, therefore, his lordship’s opposition to the Reform bill, 
as far as it was grounded upon the uniformity of suffrage it proposed, 
was sincere or not, is a question that may be left to our reader’s 
common-sense. We now turn toanother point. There could be, 
as Mr. Gladstone very truly said, no doubt whatever, that if the 
Government Reform bill had gone into committee, Lord John 
would have been master of the situation, and able to carry with 
ease the amendments expressed in his resolution ; but that, if the 
bill were rejected in its entirety, it might be very long before such 
another opportunity occurred. When, therefore, the noble lord, 
relinquishing the path which led more directly to the realization 
of the views he had propounded, adopted another which led 
to it, if at all, by avery circuitous route, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion, that the realization of these views must have been 
subordinate to some other object. Here, in fine, were two courses 
open before him—by one of which he might have secured the adop- 
tion of his own principles, but could not have reckoned so confi- 
dently on the triumph of his own party; by the other he would 
insure the triumph of his party, but defer the realization of his 
principles. When, therefore, he took the latter course in pre- 
ference to the former, what is the inevitable conclusion ? Unless he 
is a madman he could have had but one motive for doing so—a 
return to power at any price; and all the fine things he said 
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about bis youth, and his old age, and his devotion to reform, were 
just sheer bombast and hypocrisy; and as mere and queer a 
mockery as Desdemona’s protestations of innocence from the lips 
of some easy-going actress, 

There are thus two perfectly distinct pieces of evidence, of 
which either is sufficient to prove the insincerity of Lord John 
Russell’s amendment. Let us now glance for a moment at his 
bottle-holder in this memorable fight. Mr. Locke King, as we 
have already stated, introduced a bill in 1857, entitled, a “ Bill for 
establishing Uniformity of Franchise between Counties and 
Boroughs,” the former being reduced to £10. This is the bill for 
which, as above mentioned, Lord John Russell voted, and.Lord 
Palmerston, with the aid of the Conservatives, threw out. The 
same gentleman introduced a bill in 1858 for reducing the county 
franchise to £10, leaving the boroughs untouched. It was treated 
as identical with the former bill by every speaker in the debate ; 
but Lord Palmerston, who was then in opposition, when 
appealed to by the government to co-operate with them in defeat- 
ing it, as they had co-operated with him the year before, declined 
to support them, on the ground that it was not the same bill! We 
do not suppose any man in the House of Commons, but Lord 
Palmerston, would have attempted such a barefaced outrage on 
his hearer’s common-sense. But, as if conscious himself that the 
statement was rather difficult to be swallowed, he hastened to 
back up his refusal by another reason. The Tories said he had 
first voted for the Conspiracy bill, and then against it. Why 
should not he, therefore, first vote against the county franchise 
bill, and then in favour of it if he chose? The Tories had turned 
bim out by a sudden change of doctrine. That had wiped off the 
obligation incurred by their support of him in 1857, and he was 
now free to practise the same manceuvre against themselves. This 
singular assertion has hardly received all the attention which it 
merits ; for it amounts to an implicit avowal, that the gratification 
of personal animosities is an anterior object with the noble 
viscount to the furtherance of right principles) The very boldness 
of the declaration, set off by the noble viscount’s airy style and 
practised ease, prevented its full significance being caught. But 
politics is not a game of tit for tat. What high principle or con- 
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scientious conduct can be expected from the party in general, when 
such doctrines as these are openly proclaimed by their leaders! 
But, to return for a moment to the bill, we wonder whether Lord 
Palmerston himself is aware how completely the speech he made in 
the month of June, 1858, cuts from under him the ground on which 
he stood in his speech on the bill of 1859. But mark the follow- 
ing :—He objects toa £10 county franchise in the abstract; he ob- 
jects still more to a £10 county franchise which leaves the borough 
franchise unreduced. But one of these, or both, was the principle 
of Mr. Locke King’s bill in 1858; yet Lord Palmerston’s reason 
for supporting the second reading was, that some reduction of the 
county franchise was desirable and that all the details could be 
settled in committee; although, as was stated at the time, Mr. 
Locke King rested his case entirely on the expediency of assimi- 
lating the town and county franchise. Yet still the noble viscount, 
who totally dissented from this principle, thought it possible to go 
into committee while, in 1859, though it was distinctly under- 
stood that the same changes might have been grafted in the same 
way upon the bill introduced by the present government, he 
refused his assent to the second reading. Mr. Locke King’s bill 
was simply a bill for effecting that one object, of which the noble 
viscount disapproved, while the ministerial measure contained 
various other provisions which met with his lordship’s approba- 
tion; yet he would go into committee on the first, and refused to 
go into committee on the second. 

Comments on this kind of conduct are superfluous. Through- 
out the whole contest of the session the Whig leaders conducted 
themselves as privileged persons, who were exempt from the 
necessity of attending to those scruples by which ordinary people 
are fettered, It is totally impossible, after reflecting on the 
various and conflicting attitudes adopted by these two statesmen 
towards the same question, to believe that they were determined 
by any other consideration than the interest of the moment. We 
must, therefore, finally decide that the first of the two reasons 
adduced to prove that Lord Derby ought to he removed from 
power—namely, the objectionable character of his Reform bill 
—was not, could not, have been believed in by the Whigs them- 
selves, They had clearly no deep-rooted convictions on the 
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matter ; and Lord John Russell must have laughed in his sleeve 
at the dupes who swallowed the imposture. 

On the subject of foreign affairs, the question between the 
Tories and their opponents lies in a very narrow compass. The 
latter chose to assume that the sympathies of Lord Derby's 
cabinet were unduly in favour of Austria. The cabinet refused 
to answer the accusation except at their own convenience. They 
acted on the maxim by which every man of honour is regulated 
in private life, and declined to be bullied into pleading to a 
charge at once disgraceful and unfounded. It is probable that 
this conduct cost them their places; for, as Lord Elcho said, a 
knowledge of the contents of the “blue book” would have 
converted numerous hostile votes into friendly ones. But, how- 
ever much we may regret the issue, we can only applaud the spirit 
by which the late government was actuated; and we think that 
public men generally should be grateful to them for the example 
they set. 

So much, then, for “the reason why” Lord Derby was ejected 
from power. But the end and the means are in this case so 
closely interwoven, that, after explaining the one, we have left 
ourselves but little to say upon the other. The answer to the 
question how he was ejected is simply this—by a deliberate reso- 
lution on the part of two veteran statesmen to strip themselves 
of every principle or scruple which could possibly embarrass their 
action, and to rally a majority to their banners by openly and 
boldly proclaiming, what has hitherto been usually veiled under 
some decent disguise, that place, and place alone, was the spring 
of their exertions, Lord Derby was driven from power by tactics 
which have left an ineffaceable stain on the two leading states- 
men who conducted the attack. They have shown themselves 
utterly dead to every consideration of consistency or honesty, 
and have repudiated their own solemnly-expressed convictions 
with an unblushing promptitude that we are heartily grieved to 
witness in the ranks of the English aristocracy. Their conduct, 
from beginning to end, has been so thoroughly harmonious: an 
opposition which rested on no principle has expanded into a 
coalition of so precisely similar a character: there is such a 
rotundity and congruity about the whole transaction: that we 
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find it impossible to discover a single extenuating circumstance. 
There is not a loophole to be found. For how was the coalition 
made? and to what end was it directed? It was formed on the 
principle of counteraction. Men of all shades of opinion were 
to have places; but one was to be set over against another, and 
nothing to be done by any. Mr. Gladstone was to counteract 
Mr. Milner Gibson, and Lord John Russell Mr. Gladstone, or 
vice versd ; so that it really seemed at one time as if the new 
cabinet would have nothing to do but to sit in a circle, like a 
well-known sect of Eastern philosophers, and contemplate their 
own stomachs. Practically, however, it was seen at once that 
one of these elements must give way, and experienced politicians 
were not long in deciding which of them it was to be. The 
abolition of church-rates, the passage of Mr. Dilwhyn’s gram- 
mar-school bill, and last, though not least, the appointment of 
Mr. Garnier to the deanery of Ripon, all prove that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a nonentity in that cabinet which he sacrificed so much to 
enter, and was so confidently expected tp coerce. His supporters 
are deservedly punished. What sincerity could have dictated 
a coalition between men hopelessly divided in opinion on those 
very questions which it was the business of a new ministry to 
settle? Lord Derby was removed from office because a 
reform bill was demanded by the people, and he had failed to 
supply the want. How can a ministry supply it who are noto- 
riously, and indeed confessedly, divided into three distinct parties 
on the subject? Lord Derby was removed from office because 
suspicions were entertained of his foreign policy. But we sup- 
pose nobody will deny that the chief desideratum in our 
foreign policy at the present crisis, is ability to pursue 
a firm, uniform, and consistent policy; in a word, to make our- 
selves respected by both parties. But how can a ministry, 
the members of which, are wide as the poles asunder on 
the subjects of intervention and neutrality, hope to maintain 
any thing but a feeble and vacillating attitude? If there is one 
thing which, more than another, has laid hold on the public mind 
at the present moment, it is the subject of national defences. 
What can be expected from a cabinet in which a representative 
of the ultra peace party, and a crotchety cosmopolite like Mr. 
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Gladstone, must counteract all the more energetic patriotism of 
other members of the administration ; one of whose very last acts 
before the prorogation of Parliament, was the suspension of the 
militia ballot, in spite of the grave protests of Lords Ellen- 
borough and Stratford de Redcliffe? What, we say, can be 
expected from the present ministry in all these matters, but 
either a total surrender of principle by two-thirds of them, or 
acquiescence in a colourless and unsubstantial policy by all? A 
Reform bill, that shall leave all the.present ministers in office at 
the time of its proposal to parliament, must either mean nothing, 
or mean this, that either Lord John Russell, or Mr. Gladstone, 
or Mr. Milner Gibson, has been untrue to his trust, Any 
decided scheme of foreign policy, or any determined adhesion to 
the improvement of our national defences, must mean the same, 
A commission, forsooth, has been appointed to investigate this 
subject. But verily it may be said, that England does not love 
commissions. Was the Crimean inquiry—is the late Weedon 
inquiry satisfactory to the nation at large? No; and the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate a subject on which every man 
of sense in the country had made up his mind already, is trifling 
with the popular sentiment. Government had their own officers and 
engineers at hand, who could have given them all the requisite 
information. But their heterogeneous composition made it 
absolutely necessary that they should shirk action by every means 
in their power; and the commission in question is the natural 
result of that necessity. Who, then, is to go to the wall? Who, 
or which section, is to sit quietly by with folded arms, while that 
policy is being carried out, against which their ex-parliamentary 
supporters had fondly deemed them a security? Or is the public 
alone to be the sufferer? and is the recess to lower us in the eyes 
of Europe, and next session to present us with a series of 
unmeaning compromises, in order that England may enjoy the 
unmeasurable privilege of being governed by the Whigs? Yet 
there was once a time when that once great party reasoned and 
acted in a far different manner. When, after the assassination of 
Mr. Percival in 1812, Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning made 
overtures to Lords Grey and Grenville, offering the Whig lords so 
to compose the cabinet as to give them a majority of one, the 
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leaders of that party replied with great justice, that to construct a 
cabinet on a system of counteraction was inconsistent with the 
prosecution of any uniform and beneficial course of policy. 
But the present ministry was formed not only in direct defiance 
of the wise and practical principle here laid down ; it was formed 
also without the shadow of an excuse for such defiance. Nobody 
pretends that Lord Derby’s ministry could not have carried on 
the government of the country with sufficient satisfaction to the 
public. A device, therefore, that could only have been tolerated 
as a desperate resource in a distracted parliament—as a perilous 
makeshift to carry us through a period of anarchy—was adopted 
for private ends when our representative government was in per- 
fect good working order, and the existing administration young 
and vigorous. But, if young and vigorous, we think we hear 
from octogenarian members of Brookes’—Why could they not 
hold their own? The reason is simple. They had not yet taken 
deep root enough to withstand the force of those nefarious 
calumnies which the Whig connection cooked up. The Derby 
administration was not driven out of office for want of efficiency 
or vigour, but from the want of those common feelings of honour by 
which gentlemen were usually actuated on the part of their 
opponents. The men who practised bribery with one hand, and 
hounded on the populace with the other to rave against the 
bribery of the Tories ; who invented lies about their enemies to 
conceal the truth about themselves ; and who capped this gentle- 
maulike and high-minded policy by libels against the Foreign 
Office, which, always incredible, time has proved also inexcus- 
able ; these were the agents by which Lord Derby was expelled 
from office, and not any want of capacity or vigour on his own 
part. Few administrations which have ever existed in this 
country could have withstood the efforts of this utterly unscrupu- 
lous combination. When one antagonist throws off all ordinary 
fetters, and sacrifices every other consideration to the attainment 
of a momentary success, we are no longer fairly matched. A short- 
lived triumph is usually within the reach of any man, or any set 
of men, who choose to pay this price for it. If it were not so, 
villainy must perish from the earth for sheer want of remunera- 
tion ; it would perish more rapidly than virtue—premia st tollas. 
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The success, then, of the Whig-Radical manceuvre proves nothing 
whatever against the character of Lord Derby’s government. The 
triumph of knaves is the probation of good men ; and we repeat, 
therefore, that the present coalition had not even the excuse 
which might be afforded by a general disruption of parties, or 
the prospect of parliamentary anarchy. Had the vote of censure 
been withheld or deferred, Lord Derby’s party would have gone 
on gaining strength every day; and so, at last, the public would 
have recovered their long-coveted boon—a really and truly “strong 
government.” For to associate the two ideas of a strong govern- 
ment and the present administration is ridiculous. A coalition 
such as this, formed in the absence of any one of those conditions 
which can justify the use of the expedient, contains the elements 
of dissolution at its very birth; and on this point, perhaps, we 
cannot do better than quote the language of a Conservative weekly 
journal, which seems to have unravelled this knotty political 
problem with some dexterity :— 

“ When Mr. Disraeli gave utterance to his celebrated dictum, 
that England did not love coalitions, many persons attached no 
further weight to the remark than they would have done toa 
mere flash of angry rhetoric. Circumstances, however, have 
gradually led people to consider whether there was not more sub- 
stantial truth in it than was at first supposed, of the particular 
coalition which elicited it, and which went out of office in a 
storm of obloquy. It was evidently correct enough ; so much so, 
indeed, that the administration which succeeded it, formed only on 
the narrowest old Whig basis, and numbering in its ranks many 
statesmen of admitted incapacity, did, nevertheless, succeed in 
administering the affuirs of this country with greater satisfaction 
to the public,and more honour to the crown, than “all the 
talents ” which shed their lustre on the cabinet of Lord Aberdeen. 
Mutatis mutandis, as much may be said of the government of 
Lord Derby ; what the cabinet of Lord Palmerston wanted in 
original ability, breadth of view, oratorical power, that the Con- 
servative administration may be said to have wanted in official 
experience and numerical strength. Yet they governed the 
country with far more popularity than ever fell to the lot of the 
coalition which deposed them in 1852. It remains to be seen if 
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the play will be more successful the second night than the first ; 
if a new coalition, formed under more disadvantageous circum- 
stances than the old one, will be more durable and efficient, after 
having turned out a ministry which had a far stronger hold 
on the popular sympathies than the one which turned it out 
before. It was then confronted by a far less numerous 
and far more unpopular party, which had turned them out of 
office in a far more legitimate manner. Yet it was never popular 
from the commencement ; and, having been a prey to internal dis- 
sensions throughout its career, perished in its third session without 
a soul to weep for its decease, Will the second coalition, with 
so much heavier odds to contend against, retrieve the reputation 
of the first? Does it contain within itself elements of greater 
stability than the cabinet of Lord Aberdeen? or does it comply 
with any one of those conditions which are essential to the real 
success of a political amalgamation? There are, we should say, 
three separate sets of circumstances under which a parliamentary 
coalition may be justified. In the first place, where the contract- 
ing parties consist of statesmen separated only by a temporary 
disagreement of opinion, and reunite, as the Peelites for instance 
might have reunited, with the old Conservative body. Secondly, 
where that gradual approximation of opinion, which we sometimes 
observe to take place between the older and more experienced 
leaders of antagonistic parties, may have gone to such a length 
as to leave no real differences of opinion between them. Or, 
thirdly, where these differences of opinion still exist, but some 
extraordinary crisis of public affairs has compelled them to lie 
dormant for a time, and induced men of all parties to lend them- 
selves to the service of the state. Will any one pretend that a 
‘ gingle one of these conditions has been complied with by the 
present coalition? The first supposition is of course out of the 
question, and so far from any approximation of opinion having 
taken place between the members of the present government, they 
sit down opposite to each other with the wounds received in recent 
conflict still fresh and bleeding. They do not think or pretend 
to hope they ever can sink their mutual differences of opinion. 
But, then, on what common ground do they come together? Is 
there some paramount consideration, some ¢ertium quid overriding 
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every other political question, and quite disconnected with the 
topics upon which they differ, that has called them to the helm of 
the State? None whatever.” 

We have now therefore satisfied ourselves on two out of the 
three questions we proposed. We have examined the validity of 
the reasons assigned for the expulsion of the late ministry from 
office, and the nature of the means adopted to accomplish that 
result. Let us now therefore see what we have alrealy gained 
by it, and this may be exhibited very simply. 

1. A coalition. 

2. Abolition of church rates accepted and endorsed by govern- 
ment. 

3. Mr. Dilwyn’s bill for the spoliation of educational revenues, 
and the “non-natural ” interpretation of founders’ wills. 

4. A ponderous and awkwardly contrived income-tax. 

5. A suspicious lukewarmness on the subject of our national 
defences. 

6. Lord John Russell at the Foreign Office. 

7. Loss of character by various leading public men, which 
parliament could very ill afford. 

The coalition itself we have already described in the words of 
a contemporary ; always an objectionable scheme for carrying on 
public affairs, it was in the present instance formed under circum - 
stances which offer no excuse for its adoption. There was no 
general dislike of Lord Derby in the public mind ; so far from it, 
that he has received more marks of sympathy and admiration, 
both from the sovereign and the people, than almost any prime 
minister whose name we can recall. And sympathy from the 
sovereign in days like these, we must remember means some- 
thing very different from what it meant sixty years ago. Then, 
all the old traditions of a despotic court were still in force ; now, 
the bare idea is an absurdity. The sovereign is the most popular 
personage in the realm, and so careful has she hitherto been to ob- 
serve every form of the constitution, and adhere to the etiquette 
which regulates ministerial changes, that we are certain she would 
never have allowed her preference for one minister over another 
to be so manifest as it has recently been made, but for the most 
weighty and peculiar reasons. There were uo specific measures 
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Lord Derby’s inability to deal with which rendered a change desir- 
able, if not absolutelynecessary. Of thetwo principal measures which 
his government introduced after Christmas, one was rejected by 
the agency of a statesman who shewed that the expulsion of the 
ministry, and not the improvement of the measure, was his sole 
object; and his authority therefore, as well as the authority of 
all those who supported an amendment so framed, must count for 
nothing. The failure of the other measure was even still more indi- 
cative of the opposition tactics; for both Lord John Russell and 
Sir George Grey declared their approbation of the principle on 
which it was founded, the former conceding that it was the best 
measure of which circumstances admitted, and yet both voted 
against the second reading, where nothing but the principle is in- 
volved. Hence it is quite obvious that the determination with which 
the Whig party commenced the session of 1859, was simply this— 
to prevent the government from carrying any measure whatever. 
They relied upon being able to make use of the result so obtained 

upon the hustings, and to saddle Lord Derby’s government with 
the stigma of incapability. In some respects the maneuvre an- 
swered, and in some it will be found, we think, to have failed. 
It enabled the Whig candidates at elections to put a good face 
upon the factious and dishonest policy of their leaders ; and it en- 
abled their Jeaders to keep together a large body of supporters at 
the reassembling of parliament, which they could not possibly 
have rallied round them had the merits of the Derbyite measures 
been allowed to form the topic of discussion. But with a general 
charge of incapacity founded on measures which they had them- 
selves acknowledged at one time or another to be sound; with a 

general accusation of bribery, of which it turned out that they 
themselves had been the chief employers ; and an equally general 

censure of a foreign policy, of which not only were they 
then ignorant, but have since declared themselves imitators ; 

they contrived to muster a majority of thirteen, which the result 

of the election petitions has already reduced to one! So far, 

then, their strategy was crowned with success, in that it enabled 

them to gain the immediate object of their ambition, and oust 
Lord Derby from power ; but we question if, in the effect which 
the whole transaction, now that it stands revealed, has exercised 
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on the public mind, they will not ultimately stand in the posi- 
tion of very considerable losers. A coalition, which is only 
excusable as a desperate resource, is obviously culpable beyond 
description when made itself the goal of desperate and un- 
scrupulous intrigues. When the object of a coalition is to termi- 
nate the reign of selfishness and the omnipotence of faction, we 
may bow before the stern necessity, and acknowledge the good in- 
tentions of statesmen, even where we doubt the efficacy of the 
means employed. But where the means are themselves made 
into an end, where consistency, candour, and indeed the entire 
code of political morality has been sacrificed, not that parliament 
might be rescued from cliques and cabals; not that public in- 
terests might recover their proper ascendency over private am- 
bition ; not that greater effect might be given to popular opinion, 
or greater restraint placed upon revolutionary licence ; but in 
order that cliques and cabals might regain the superiority which 
had been wrested from them; that private ambition might 
triumph over the public interests ; and that the popular zeal in 
favour of national armament might be neglected, and discredited ; 
when, in a word, the coalition, instead of being directed to the 
abolition of a political malady, is itself the malady in question, it 
is difficult to keep within bounds the indignation which naturally 
arises at this insult to public feeling, and the abuse of public 
tulerance which such a spectacle evinces. 

So much for number one. Let us now consider numbers 
two and three. The total abolition of church rates, preceded by 
the carriage of the bill introduced by Mr. Dilwyn, to enact 
“that no endowed school should be administered to the exclusion 
of dissenters, unless so expressly directed by tle founder,” form 
an admirable comment on the presence of Mr. Gladstone in the 
ministry. He, forsooth, was to stem the current of innovation, 
to neutralize the poisonous element absorbed by the new cabinet 
through the medium of Mr. Gibson, and as was supposed of Mr. 
Cobden : though friends might have called out when his name was 
mentioned, in the well-known words applied to Lord Fairfax, 
“That he was a great deal too honest to be there.” However, all 
this real or supposed danger was to be averted by the presence 
of Mr. Gladstone. He was to leaven the whole mass of Radical- 
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ism, and Erastianism, and Shaftesburyism, with the leaven of the 
real conscientious Anglo-catholic Tory. The trick that has been 
played his supporters is a cruel one. The blow is impending 
over them, and their oracle is dumb. The sword descends, and 
he merely gives a silent and impotent dissent. A deanery falls 
vacant, and it is given to a notorious Evangelical. The Oracle’s 
disciples are frantic. “Oh, Gladstone, hear us!” is echoed madly 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, through 
all the high church conclaves. These holy men do not indeed 
cut themselves with knives, as did their prototypes some three 
thousand years ago, on the hill of Carmel. But the torments 
they suffer are little less acute; nor is any act omitted by their 
opponents to gall and aggravate their grief. “ Peradventure he 
sleepeth, and requireth to be awakened,” say they of the right 
hon. gentleman, the member for the university of Oxford ; “or he 
is talking, or he is in a journey.” Wherever he may be, or what- 
ever doing, this at all events is quite clear, that he cannot come to 
the rescue of his worshippers, who are doomed to another such 
exile in the wilderness as they before enjoyed under Lord 
Palmerston, aggravated by the reflection to which, let us hope, 
some of them are alive, that while the danger to the church is so 
great, the danger to the constitution is infinitely greater than 
before. Seriously, however, the position and conduct of Mr. 
Gladstone are sad and dispiriting to contemplate ; at other politi- 
cians, who have forgotten their faith and their principles in the 
gratification of sectarian crotchets, we could affordto laugh. They 
carry to their new friends as much discredit as support, and, at all 
events, no one thinks any the worse of the great body of public 
men for the folly of one or two insignificant individuals, But 
with Mr, Gladstone the case is very different. 


Peace to all such—but where there’s one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ! 


That a man of his combined genius and integrity should be 
marred by this fatal vein, is most deeply deplorable. A knack of 
preferring the crooked road to the straight—of regulating his con- 
duct in a manner so different from other people, that he is con- 
stantly coming into collision with their ideas of right, as a man 
who walks through the streets in a fashion peculiar to himself, is 
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eertain to jostle every other man he meets; this singular and 
over-subtle temperament, though in a man of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character it excites rather our regret than our pity, does never- 
theless detract very considerably from his intellectual elevation, 
and render more than useless the most shining talents and the 
most excellent intentions. There is of course another explanation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct on the old video meliora principle. 
We might suppose that he did in his heart really believe that the 
party of which Lord Derby is the chief was the better of the two, 
whether in office or in opposition ; but that he was unable to resist 
the solicitations of his private friends. Such, if Mr. Gladstone 
prefers it, is an explanation of his recent conduct, which is not 
inconsistent with facts. If he like to take refuge’from the charge 
of tortuousness behind the shield of moral weakness, let him do 
so by all means. But it will scarcely improve his position, either 
in the House of Commons or with the public, 

On points, four, five, and six, no comment seems required, and 
we have already anticipated all that we had to say on point 
seven. As to the sixth of the head, under which we have classified 
the advantages springing from the late change of ministry, we 
need do nothing more than remind our readers that Lord John 
Russell, by the mistake which he made in 1853, relative to the 
treaty rights of the Greek Christians, was virtually the author 
of the Russian war; and that, by an injudicious declaration at one 
of the earlier meetings of the Vienna congress in 1855, he 
deferred for some months the consummation of peace—thus 
costing us the additional horrors of the following June and 
September. This, however, is the statesman now chosen by this 
public-spirited and unselfish coalition to preside over the foreign 
department. Canning’s ghost has been said to hover round the 
Speaker's chair. We should think he has probably quitted 
that particular beat for the present, and betaken himself to Lord 
John’s bureau. 

We have now answered’ all our three questions, and we seem 
to have arrived at this agreeable conclusion. That Lord Derby 
was turned out for purely private ends; that the means by which 
he was turned out were such as to leave a lasting stain on the 
character of public men; and that the results of his being turned 
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out are, that in four or five important points the Radicals and 
Low Churchmen have been allowed their full swing, the popular 
spirit been disappointed, and the success of our diplomacy 
imperilled, We may now proceed to a few more general 
observations. 

On reflecting calmly on the events of the last few years, the 
probable behaviour of that political section which still rejoices in 
the name of Whig becomes a matter for serious consideration. 
Here are the Conservatives, with strength comparatively unbroken 
—the continuity of their political life uninterrupted—still holding 
together, and, in spite of the trying ordeal to which the last 
thirteen years have subjected them, once more exhibiting a 
muster roll worthy of a great party, and capable of efficient inde- 
pendent action. There cannot be a doubt, in spite of Mr, 
Bright’s assertions to the contrary, that the proportion between 
Conservative and anti-Conservative in the House of Commons, 
corresponds very fairly with the proportion between them in the 
country. But if there is any difference at all, we should be 
inclined to consider that the Conservative element in the former 
falls short of what exists in the latter. Because, if we take 
society as a whole, we must add to all the avowed sympathizers 
with the professed Conservatives, all those persons, and they are 
by no means few in number, who believe that a Conservative | 
policy is sure to be pursued by Lord Palmerston. If, moreover, 
we transfer the question from the electors to the non-electors, 
which is probably what Mr. Bright meant, though what right 
he has to do so we have yet to learn, we do not imagine the result 
would be so widely different. We think it very doubtful whether, 
if the whole body of the working classes were thrown into the 
scale, a majority of our entire population would be found in 
favour of the ballot. We do not think it the least doubtful what 
would be their opinion on questions of war or peace; and the 
ballot box and the olive branch are Mr. Bright’s chief insignia, 
The more, of course, you widen the area of a population whose 
views are to be consulted, the more you must widen the character 
of the questions by which they are to be tested. The working- 
man cares very little for many of the topics that agitate the 
classes just above him; and, if he is not Radically disposed on 
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two or three fundamental questions, he may fairly be classed as a 
Conservative. We are, therefore, prepared to contend, if neces- 
sary, that even in the entire population of this country, Conserva- 
tism exists to a degree which makes the numbers of that party 
in parliament a perfectly faithful reflex of the national sentiments. 
But if we descend to the scale above the lowest, and permit 
only electors to sit as judges, there cannot be a doubt of the 
fact in the mind of any impartial man. For our own part, as 
we have already said, if there were even more Conservatism 
in parliament than in society we should not be surprised, But 
however that may be, there is quite enough to justify us in 
asserting, that the present condition and vigour of the Conservative 
party is no accidental piece of luck, or mere transient reaction, 
but. a great fact of the times, which will make itself more and 
more strongly felt every succeeding session. Now, then, we ask 
again, in the face of this powerful and united party, what are 
the Whigs going to do? Are they going to act boldly and 
honestly, or timidly and deceitfully? What we mean and ask 
is, Are the component members of the party going to act openly 
and faithfully, either on their ancient principles or on any new 
ones they may recently have acquired ; or are they still going to 
pursue the temporizing policy which has distinguished them for 


. the last few years? We do not say that the latter may not be 


the most sagacious parliamentary move for the present—the best 
adapted, that is, for the interests of the Family connection ; but 
we do say that it is decidedly detrimental to the administration 
of public affairs, and, as such, ought to meet with the condign 
censure of every man interested in politics. 

In considering the ministerial party at the present moment, we 
shall dismiss from consideration the unattached individuals be- 
longing to it, who represent no one but themselves; who are 
members of a Whig-Radical cabinet, without being either Whigs 
or Radicals; and regard merely the great bulk of representatives 
who follow. Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, on the one 
hand, or Mr. Cobden, Mr. Locke King, Mr. Dilwyn, and that class 
-of public men, upon the other. Our readers do not require to be 
told that affairs have long passed the point at which there could 
de any real sympathy between these two sections of the so-called 
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Liberals, supposing each to retain the sentiments commonly’ 
attributed to it; and the question to be solved is this—Will 
the Whigs pause in their present system, arrest their steps 
on the downward path of democracy, and, following the 
example of Burke and Wyndham, carry the support of 
their popular associations to the cause of the constitution? 
Will they declare, on the contrary, that it is impossible to 
stop, and really and sincerely, if not cordially, lend themselves 
to the work of destruction? or will they continue to pursue a 
middle course, giving their ostensible support to the Radicals, 
and their secret sympathy to the Tories, and producing a con- 
tinued dead-lock by the genuine alarm they entertain for the one 
class of allies, and their traditional jealousy of the other? By 
one of these three courses they must clearly resolve to abide ; and 
it may be interesting fora moment to compare the results of 
each. If they should happily choose the first mentioned, then 
we may indeed hope that the political system under which we 
live may be prolonged for a period beyond which we are not 
called upon to look. If the second be finally taken up in good 
earnest, then will arise one of the fiercest political struggles 
which England has ever witnessed—fortunate if once more the 
moderation and national virtues of her poorer classes, coupled 
with the good sense and political wisdom of the upper, may 
succeed in averting bloodshed without sacrifices to which blood- 
shed would be preferable. If, in the next place, the third course of 
action seem to them the wiser, as no doubt it is, for a very brief 
period, the safer and easier; then all we can expect is, that par- 
liament will grow more and more contemptible in the eyes of the 
nation ; that the masses will press their demands for sweeping 
revolutionary reforms with more and more energy and reason ; 
and that the owners of propefty will begin to look to another 
form of government as the only security against a spirit which 
their own remissness has evoked. These words may sound like 
dreams, Perhaps they are so, and that they may be, none can 
desire more heartily than the writer of this article; but, unless 
we are prepared to arrogate to ourselves some exemption from 
the ordinary laws to which nations are subjected—unless we are 
ready to assume that, come what may, nothing in the shape of 
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internal changes can injure our stability—we do not very well 
t | see how we can be justly charged with exaggeration. 

It is important, however, for the Conservative party to remem- 
ber, that with the Reform bill of 1832 passed away for ever the 
period of controlling, and, in the proper sense of the word, 
governing, the population of these islands. It is our own assured 
conviction that that period might have been greatly prolonged, 
without in the slightest degree awakening popular discontent. 
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HE “ publishing season” has set in very briskly, and, as the 
publishers assure us, very successfully. Many works of 
mark have already appeared, more are promised speedily ; while 
both have been received by the public in a highly encouraging 
manner. Large circulations have been commanded, not as hereto- 
fore, by cheapness of price, as in the shilling series ; nor by appeal- 
ing to the sensibilities of novel-readers, as in the case of “ Jane 
Eyre” or “ Uncle Tom,” but by works of much higher grade, rich in 
information, and serious in cost. Measured by this scale, the first 
place must be assigned to Captain M‘Clintock’s “Narrative” of 
the voyage of the Fox, which is not yet published at the date of 
our present writing, but of which nearly nine thousand volumes were 
*‘subscribed,” in anticipation, at Mr. Murray’sannual sale. Of Sir 
E. R. Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” in two thick volumes, price £2, 10s., two 
large editions are already exhausted, and a third is in preparation. 
Of Darwin’s work, on the “ Origin of Species,” the first edition was 
exhausted in a fortnight after publication; and Smiles’ “Self 
Help” became out of print in a yet shorter time. In another 
department of literature, we may mention, as illustrating the 
enormous growth of the reading public, that the first number of 
M‘Millan’s Magazine, a periodical which aims at the first intel- 
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lectual rank, 25,000 copies were sold, and the proprietor 
encouraged to pay Mr. Tennyson only 250 guineas for a poem of 
about one hundred lines for No. II.; while the publishers of 
Thackeray’s Cornhill Magazine, which appears with this new 
year, have reason to expect that 60,000 copies will go off by the 
“ first intention.” 

While the public evinces this liberal willingness to do its duty 
towards literature, the authors, on their part, have shewn a corre- 
sponding energy. Both in number and quality, the works already 
issued would constitute a highly creditable shew of literary per- 
formance for a whole year. In subject-matter, the books 
hitherto published occupy an extensive range, and, as we have 
said, are in many instances of a solid, substantial character, the 
fruit of patient thought and toilsome research ; which effectually 
belies the charges of haste, flippancy, and flimsiness, which it has 
become the fashion tov attribute to the contemporary generation 
of authors. The current of publication still runs so copiously, 
that we cannot yet pronounce as to its ultimate direction. 
Under the class of Memoirs, for example, we have at present little 
more than the “ Diaries, &c., of Sir G. Rose,” and the crambe 
repetita. of Mr. Redding’s “Campbell Reminiscences.” But, 
to make the balance even, three important works of this character 
will have appeared before these pages leave the printer :—one, 
containing an autobiographical account of his adventurous career, 
by Lord Dundonald ; and two others, adding very valuable contri- 
butions to the already extensive “ Wellington Library.” At this 
present writing, however, works of Travel bear the palm, alike in 
number and account. The Arctic regions, Spain, Ceylon, the 
West Indies, Central America, and the Philippine Islands, have all 
been explored for our benefit, by travellers whose narratives 
come within the quarter’s review of literature. In the class of 
Imaginative literature, a succession of novels has appeared in 
throngs so thick, that we, some time ago, ceased to count 
them. Some of the number are respectable—none can claim 
to be any thing more. Among Religious works, with the excep- 
tion of the two essays on the decline of Quakerism, and Dr. 
Cumming’s new feat of prophetical interpretation, nearly all 
relate to polemical controversies—a presentment of literary cha- 
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racter which we carefully eschew. In Science there has been little 
done, except in the way of manuals and new editions. Mr- 
Darwin’s book on “Species ” is rather speculative than scientific, 
and is evidently destined for an exciting and stormy career. The 
author’s theory of “selection” is likely to attract as much interest, 
and challenge as much controversy, as the “development” hypo- 
thesis of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” and for the same reasons. 

Poetry presents—a blank. 

At Christmas-tide, all the publisher’s shelves effloresce with 
bouquets of many-tinted volumes, which are denominated in the 
advertisements “ Christmas” or “ Gift books.” This has become 
a recognised characteristic of the season, quite as much as boiled 
turkey, roast-beef, and mincepies ; but it belongs to the depart- 
ment of Art rather than Literature. Since Dickens ceased to 
write “Christmas Carols,” it seems to be agreed that these pub- 
lications should contain nothing new in the way of authorship. 
Their contents, whether in prose or rhyme, are furnished from 
productions of ancient and venerable renown, or extracts from 
modern works, already endowed with a safe popularity. Thus 
in this year’s batch we find the Pilgrim’s Progress, Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice, Pearls from Shakespeare, Modern Bal- 
lads, Nursery Tales (including one very old friend, Mother 
Hubbard), Tennyson’s Princess, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, &c., &c., 
all presented in this ornate guise of Christmas books. The 
literary merits of all these productions have long ago been set- 
tled. Their acceptance in the present form is a question depend- 
ing upon the skill displayed by the engraver, the paper-maker, 
the printer, the illuminator, and, above all—the bookbinder. 





History anp Memorrs. 


The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon, Sir G. 
Rose, containing Original Letters of the most Distinguished 
Statesmen of the Day; edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon 
Harcourt. (London: Bentley.)—It isnot too much to say, that 
the present is the most important political publication which has 
appeared for many years. We have had memoirs aad diaries 
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innumerable, but few of these have fulfilled the expectation 
formed from the great names appended to them. The reason 
has been in great measure, that the more private, and therefore 
more interesting, portion of the correspondence has been kept 
back. In the present instance, no scruple has been allowed to 
interfere with the production of such papers as throw light on 
the most critical and complicated period of English history. The 
editor thinks it his duty to apologize for the publication of letters 
originally meant as private and confidential, which he satisfactorily 
defends on the ground that, at the distance of half-a-century, 
the chief actors have all passed away from the stage. The 
documents have become innocuous, and bring to light those 
small traits of character which are of more value, in estimating 
the worth of public men, than volumes of official documents, and 
debates in parliament. 

Sir G. Rose was a devoted follower and admirer of Pitt, and 
held important offices under all the ministries formed by that 
great statesman. Both from his position, his character, and his 
relations with Pitt, no one was better acquainted with the secret 
springs of the political action of the time. The volumes contain, 
in fact, the secret ministerial history of England from 1782 to 
1806, and very much of that history up to 1815, at which date 
the diaries close. But the diary itself is of less importance than 
the correspondence. The confidential letters of Pitt are extremely 
numerous, and add greatly to our opinion of the honesty and 
vigour of the man. 

Independently of the strictly political events of the time, there 
is much in the volumes relating to the great social events which 
have at least an equal interest. Many letters and incidents in 
reference to Nelson and Lady Hamilton are to be found here ; 
and others from Lady Hester Stanhope and Wilberforce. The 
chief points of the entire period are brtught under review—with 
matter more fresh, and views founded on a more perfect acquain- 
tance with facts, than can be found any where except in those 
close and secret cabinets, of which the contents will in all 
probability never see the light. 

The most interesting portion of this publication is, in its first 
volume, devoted almost entirely to the career and movements 
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of Mr. Pitt, of whom we have the private political history almost 
perfect. Every event of the time is more or less elucidated ; and 
great light is especially thrown on his relations with the King. 
To analyze these letters would be to write a digest of the political 
annals of the time. 

The interest of these volumes is, however, by no means confined 
to Pitt. The ministries of Addington and Percival are greatly 
elucidated, and very many facts of high interest are adduced. It is 
quite possible to form, from these pages, a fairer opinion of the 
character of almost every leading man of the day, than is to 
be found in any other single publication. 

We will add, that the editor—who has filled up the chasm in 
the history of the period which was left open in the diary—has 
done his work with great care, accuracy, and ability. 


The Italian War, and the last Italian Poet ; by the late Henry 
Lushington, (Cambridge and London : Macmillan & Co.)—This 
volume contains the republication of three essays, written by one 
of those able men whom circumstances prevent from bringing 
their talents into fair play, or rightly under public notice, Mr. 
Lushington—long chief secretary at Malta—gave many proofs of 
capacity, which warrant the terms of praise given him in the bio- 
graphy prefixed to this republication of the most interesting of 
his productions, He was well acquainted with Italian sym- 
pathies and politics—he had resided in the country—and few 
Englishmen were better fitted to put the patriotic movement of 
1848, and the struggle of Charles Albert against Austria, in a 
proper light to his countrymen. The book iscertainly one of the 
most interesting we have on a matter in which this country 
takes, unfortunately, too little concern. The character of Pope 
Pius—the singular apathy of Lombardy—the strange tone and 
temper of the Neapolitan population—the decisive campaign of 
the war—are delineated not merely in glowing colours, but by 
the hand of a man evidently conversant with the complex and 
recondite phases both of the Italian mind and Italian politics. 
The admixture of social manners and tastes with political consi- 
derations, which gives so peculiar a colour to all Italian revolutions, 
and which was especially characteristic of the struggle, is ably deli- 
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neated in these pages. The question of the temporal authority of 
the Pope, is treated in the tone of aman conversant with the utter 
inability of the papacy, as a civil power, to fulfil that first duty 
of the state—the keeping a solemn engagement. The latter 
part of the volume—a good third of the whole—is occupied with 
the biography of the man whom the author calls the last poet of 
Italy, and whose writiugs, he honestly confesses, are not known 
in England, “even among the readers of Italian”—Giuseppe 
Giusti. These pages are mainly a reprint from an article in the 
British Quarterly Review. Giusti as a patriotic satirist—taking 
a rank similar to that of Béranger in France, or Heine in Germany 
—occupies a fit place at the end of the narrative of one of the 
greatest struggles for freedom in which Italy was ever engaged. 
The varied criticisms, and biographical anecdotes, make a most 
amusing paper. The ability of this volume will cause renewed 
regrets for the untimely end of the author. 


Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell ; 
by Cyrus Redding. 2 Vols. (Charles J. Street.)—There is a bad 
and lazy practice growing too common among book-producers, of 
issuing to the world, in the place of finished works, merely an un- 
digested and cumbrous mass of “ materials” for works, These 
materials the writer often provides with very little trouble. Per- 
haps he is entrusted with 9 mass of family letters: perhaps he 
obtains access to a series of “ diaries,” written by some departed 
eslebrity in the political, the literary, or the artistic world ;—or 
perhaps his personal intercourse with such a celebrity has re- 
sulted in enriching his own note-book with an accumulation of 
incidents and remarks which more or less relate to his “dis- 
tinguished acquaintance.” Having these in hand, instead of 
winnowing the mass, these bookmakers transmit the whole to the 
printer as it stands, contenting themselves with inserting some 
weak excuse in the preface for sending forth to the world so 
chaotic a production, 

To this class of literary “lazybones,” among whom Lord John 
Russell is beyond comparison the worst, Mr. Cyrus Redding 
also belongs, In the two thick and dull volumes before us, 
he purposes only to fulfil “the humble function of providing ma- 
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terials for the future biographer,” without affecting to give a com- 
plete life of the subject of his reminiscences. But why not? Ifa 
complete life of Campbell is ever likely to be wanted or to be read, 
itis so now. Many thousands of readers, indeed, who would have 
been highly interested in the perusal of such a life, will not take 
the trouble to educe one for themselves out of Mr. Redding’s 
“materials.” If, again, any man was competent to write a life of 
Campbell, the present author was peculiarly fitted for that task. 
Except in its literary aspects Campbell’s career was extremely 
uneventful, and his character unusually colourless. Mr. Cyrus Red- 
ding was for many years his principal literary friend and associate ; 
and, as we can easily perceive from the present “ reminiscences,” 
knew more about him in this connection, probably, than any one 
even of his contemporaries—certainly than any survivor. Why, 
therefore, wait for the “future biographer” who may never come, 
and in any case must be less qualified than Mr. Redding himself 
to perform the biographical function? To these whys, the where- 
fores are not far to seek. The author’s “ materials” lay ready at 
hand, in chapters contributed some years since to the pages of a 
monthly magazine, and which it required a very easy process of 
manipulation to prepare for the press in their present form, while 
the writing a “ complete life” of Campbell would have demanded 
much time and labour. Hence we get a book which no doubt will 
command from its subject a certain degree of circulation ; but to 
which the old critical canon—that “the work would have been 
better if the workman had taken more pains,” is pectliarly 
applicable. 

A similar remark might be made regarding the style of the 
book, which is slovenly, and sumetimes incorrect. Some slips 
appear which can hardly be attributed to carelessness) Mr. Red- 
ding quotes Chaucer's well-known line in this fashion. He 
“spoke the French of Stratford and Bow,” instead of “ Stratford 
atte Bow.” The blunder might have been passed on to the 
printer but fora mark of prolongation over “ford,” evidently 
introduced to help the halting metre, after the loss of a foot in 
the following word, by the substitution of “and” for the dissyl- 
labic “atte.” That any such incorrectness should appear in 4 
book bearing biographical relationship to Campbell, is singularly 
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inappropriate, since the poet himself was minute to a fault in his 
“finish,” rewriting and repolishing bis poetical works with inde- 
fatigable painstaking. He seemed always going over them with 
a microscope in hand, detecting the minutest flaw, and adjusting 
the most insignificant syllables. It was this attention to minutia, 
no doubt, which rendered him so painfully sensitive to any charge 
of plagiarism, and which, we are assured in one instance, actually 
caused him to discard a friend. Campbell, as Mr. Redding tells us, 
‘never forgave” Hazlitt for detecting that the line, “like angel’s 
visits, few and far between,” was taken, with an alteration for the 
worse of a single syllable, from Blair, who wrote, “like angel’s 
visits, short and far between.” Campbell’s change of the word 
was prompted by the ear rather than the sense, an agreeable 
alliteration being obtained at the expense of something like 
tautology. But though Campbell had doubtless read Blair’s lines, 
there is no doubt that he had quite forgotten them, and was 
himself utterly unconscious of the plagiarism until it was detected 
by Hazlitt. Another loan has, so far as we are aware, never yet 
been noticed. “The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky,” is 
clearly a reproduction of the idea in one of Lovelace’s poems— 
“ Like to the sent’nel stars, I watch all night.” But in this case, 
also, we make no question that the conveyance was effected in 
pure forgetfulness. 


Essays: Military and Political ; written in India. By the 
late Sir Henry M. Lawrence. (London: Allen & Co.)—These 
essays, though mainly reprinted from the Calcutta Review, have 
so great an interest at the present moment, that their publication 
in a collected form is one of the most important literary events of 
the day. They comprise the opinions of many years; yet, not- 
withstanding the lapse of time and the progress of events, they 
are uniformly consistent, and exhibit the sagacity and foreknow- 
ledge of the writer in the clearest light. Sir Ilenry Lawrence, as 
a sturdy opponent of annexation, pointed out, with true prophetic 
insight the consequences which were but too fatally realized by 
the event. The articles on Oude and the Mahrattas, read for 
purposes of history and comparison, become in this view of the 
highest interest ; although, as they are among the early papers, 
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much which they contain is out of date at the present moment- 
But the chief interest and value of the volume lies in the 
military essays. In the earlier of these—one of them being 
written in 1844, and another in 1855—Sir H. Lawrence points 
out, with great force and clearness, the precise difficulties of our 
position in India, and the gradual and regular deterioration of the 
Indian army. He proved to demonstration that it was utterly 
inadequate to the performance of its duties. No one paid any 
attention to his warnings till they were confirmed by the outbreak, 
and it was too late. In a third essay, published in 1856, the 
writer condenses the whole subject with extreme ability. He 
demands not any increase in the numbers of the army, but 
stringent and effective measures for the improvement of its 
organization. On this subject he enters into a variety of practical 
details, which the experience and authority of the man render 
necessary to be studied by every one in any way concerned with 
our destinies in the East. Sir Henry, while he guards against the 
too great power of the natives, by recommending the opposition 
of class to class, and of creed to creed, and by urging that the 
number of European troops should never be out of proportion 
with those of the sepoys; at the same time as strongly recom- 
mends that every justice and encouragement should be held out 
to those last. He would not exclude them from military positions 
of trust and importance, and would allow a certain number to 
become officers in the native regiments. 

Other recommendations refer to the organization of the 
defences of the provinces, in each of which he would establish 
one strong and impregnable fortress. In fact, there is no branch 
of our military organization in the East, on which he does not 
bring his practical experience to bear. It is the lot of this 
eminent man to be of service to his country after his death: for 
almost the only way out of the many difficulties of the subject, is 
to be found in the advice and warnings contained in these most 


important papers. 
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TRAVELS, &C. 


Ceylon: An Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical ; with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, 
and Productions; by Sir J. E. Tennent. Second Edition. 
2 Vols) (Longman.)—Out of the fulness of his heart and his 
information, Sir J. E. Tennent has written, concerning a compa- 
ratively insignificant appendage to the British empire in the East, 
one of the most interesting and valuable, as well as one of the 
bulkiest works which the current quarter has produced. Regarded 
merely as a literary incident, this fact is highly memorable. In 
superficies Ceylon is about one-sixth less than Ireland. English 
eccupancy on its shores dates from a period barely sixty years 
since. As au abode for so many millions of the human race, 
more or less civilized, its grandeurs lie altogether in the remote 
past, its possibilities rest upon the eventualities of a problema- 
tical but, as we hope, fast-approaching future. Yet, out of an 
area so restricted, and a theme apparently so dissociated from 
contemporary sympathies, the author has written a work large in 
dimensions (the two volumes altogether comprising more than 
seventeen hundred pages), elaborately illustrated with maps and 
woodcuts—high, consequently, in price, and which has, never- 
theless, commanded so extensive a circulation, that, although the 
first edition was published subsequently to the date of our 
October number, a copy of the second is already in our hands 
This signal success, we rejoice to say, has been achieved simply 
because it was deserved. The work has made its way entirely 
“upon its merits ;” and that its merits have been so soon and so 
extensively recognised, goes far to negative the accusation so fre- 
quently brought against the present generation of readers in 
every class—that they grudge the trouble to read a big book, 
and the money to buy a dear one—that they purchase nothing but 
cheap “ Railway Library” editions, and, for any more substantial 
and costly productions, depend upon their book-clubs and circu- 
lating libraries. Of a work so elaborate, and in which the mere 
index of contents fills two-and-twenty closely printed pages, it is, 
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of course, impossible for us in this place to attempt even an out- 
line. We can but say that the account Sir J. E. Tennent furnishes 
of Ceylon—ancient and modern—of its history, antiquities, 
natural productions, and commercial capabilities—is in the highest 
degree complete and valuable, arranged in most lucid order, and 
brought down to the latest dates. That portion of the book 
which is modestly designated in the title-page “ notices” of the 
natural history of the country, is not only prepared with most 
pains-taking minuteness, supplying a complete descriptive speci- 
fication of the whole series of flora and fauna known in the 
island, but is also rendered highly entertaining to the general 
reader. We know of few narratives of “sport,” or of any deno- 
mination, more replete with excitement than the chapters 
devoted by Sir E. Tennent to a description of the modes and 
appliances for capturing the wild elephant in Ceylon. Elephant- 
hunting must, indeed, beat all other kinds of “sport” out of 
the field, for the excitement it exhibits and the skill it demands. 
Even lion-hunting, as described by Gordon Cumming, or Gérard 
himself, subsides into an inferior rank, with the important 
difference besides, that one “quarry,” when hunted down, is 
speedily transformed into a friend and servant of his captors, 
while the other is worth only the value of his skin. It is a 
curious fact, that, although there are now no lions extant 
in Ceylon, the name of the island signifies that it was once 
the habitat of these animals. Sinhala, or Sihala, means the 
“ dwelling-place of lions.” With the adjunct of diva, or dwipa 
(island), this word becomes Silan-dwipa or Seven-dwipa; and as 
Serendib, as appropriated by Arabian romancers, was the eastern 
El Dorado—the centre of mysterious and immeasurable treasures. 
By Europeans this affix was dropped; and “Sihala” converted 
into Zeilon by the Portuguese, Ceylan by the Dutch, and Ceylon 
by the English proprietors of its soil. 

Since the island, under the name of Taprobane, was first made 
known to Europeans in the pages of Strabo, it has passed under 
the sway of many masters, of whom the most ancient, so far as 
historic dates enable us to trace the course of events, appear to have 
most successfully developed the magnificent capabilities of the 
country. During the reign of the old Singhalese monarchs, the pro- 
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sperity and population of the island reached a point from whence 
they have since suffered a most deplorable collapse. Local records 
state that, on the death of one of them, King Pakramraa III. 
(a.D., 1801), the three united provinces of Ceylon comprised among 
them not fewer than 1,470,000 villages; and, making every 
allowance for Oriental exaggeration, Sir E. Tennent “does not 
hesitate to believe that, when the island was in the zenith of its 
prosperity, the population of Ceylon must have been at least 
ten times as great as it is at the present day ;” that is to say, a 
country less than Ireland, under the sway of rulers whom Euro- 
peans would only allow to rank as semi-civilized, supported more 
than twenty million inhabitants. That this computation is not 
excessive, there are visible proofs extant to this day, in the 
relics of enormous and almost innumerable tanks, constructed 
with vast labour for the purpose of irrigation, and constituting, in 
fact, the chief sources and promoters of fertility in the soil. The 
traveller of the present day, who traverses the northern portion of 
the island, and penetrates the dreary forests of the interior, can- 
not, observes the author, “ view, without unceasing astonishment, 
the inconceivable multitude of deserted tanks, the hollows of 
which are still to be traced, and the innumerable embankments, 
overgrown with timber, which indicate the sites of vast reservoirs 
that formerly fertilized districts now solitary and barren. Every 
such tank is the landmark of one village at least ; and such are 
the dimensions of some of them, that, in proportion to their area, 
it is probable that hundreds of villages may have been supported 
by one of these great inland lakes.” For the collapse of this 
prosperity Europeans are, happily, not accountable. Ceylon was 
ruined by foreign invasion; but the destroyers came from the 
neighbouring coasts, and were principally Malabars. During the 
past three centuries, territorial dominion has been held in Ceylon 
by three different European states. The Portuguese held posses- 
sion, more or less complete and extensive, of the maritime pro- 
vinces of the island, from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
1658 ; when, after a prolonged struggle with the power which was 
so rapidly acquiring commercial supremacy in every quarter of 
the globe, their last two Singhalese fortresses were surrendered 
to the Dutch. These latter, in their turn, yielded before British 
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ascendancy in 1796, since which date our supremacy has remained 
undivided and almost undisputed by any European state. Yet, 
after this long possession by Christian and civilized races, scarcely 
any thing has been done towards spreading Christianity and civili- 
zation among the natives, and very little towards reinstating them 
in their lost material prosperity. The Portuguese, after their 
tenure of a hundred years, left behind them little beyond a few 
traces of their language and laws. The Dutch, whose occupancy was 
longer, left nothing. The English have enjoyed their turn of 
power now for more than sixty years ; and, though it cannot be 
said that they have altogether neglected their duties towards the 
natives and the country submitted to their control, what has been 
done bears but a small proportion to what remains to do, and the 
accomplishment of which would essentially conduce to the wealth 
and welfare, not only of Ceylon, but also of England itself. 


The New and the Old; or, California and India in Romantic 
Aspects; by J. W. Palmer, M.D. (London: S. Low & Co.)— 
There is something a little like ordinary and used-up romance 
in the principal adventure of this volume; when the doctor, 
landing in California without means, finding every thing exorbi- 
tantly dear, homeless and friendless, presents five letters of in- 
troduction to as many individuals, who read them and walk off, 
considering that in California every man is bound to shift for 
himself. He has a sixth, in his opinion so worthless that he 
only presents it after some hesitation; when he does so, the 
recipient puts his hand in his pocket and hands him a sum of 
money, declaring it to be a debt due by him to the author's 
father. This sum he triples by a chance at the gaming-table. 
Thus relieved from the terrors of present starvation, our author 
sets up in practice as a physician ; but the exorbitant price of every 
thing leaves him in the end as penniless as he came. Respecting 
California he tells us little that we did not know; but he had 
held official medical appointments in various parts of South 
America, which brought him to the knowledge of adventures 
and mishaps, the relation of which form by far the most piquant 
portion of the volume. Our doctor, however, is rather in the 
way of lighting on the marvellous, and his stories must be taken 
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cum grano salis, His title, in fact, prepares us for something 
beyond a mere sober narrative. 


Australian Facts and Prospects; by R. H. Horne. (Smith & 
Elder.)—About eight years ago, shortly after publishing his 
curious novel “ The Dreamer and the Worker,” Mr. Horne began 
to think it was time for him to leave off dreaming, and even 
writing, and set practically to work. Abandoning, at any rate for 
a while, the literary profession, in which he had won a rank, 
as we apprehend, of more fame than profit, he took ship for Aus- 
tralia, with the intention of seeking fortune in those auriferous 
deposits that were at that time only newly discovered. With that 

‘view, he furnished himself before starting with a complete set of 
mining tools and apparatus, and, while on the voyage, endeavoured 
to get up a sort of joint-stock company, comprising half-a-dozen 
of the passengers who were bound on the same adventure as him- 
self. On arriving at Melbourne, however, he took counsel of 
Major Chisholm regarding his future proceedings; and, though 
nowise daunted by the objection that gold-mining was “ not work 
for a gentleman,” was prudent enough to take into calculation the 
“uncertainty of the results, after all its labours, hardships, and 
ruinous expenses.” In fine, he came to the conclusion that, under 
his circumstances, gold-prospecting would not pay. He accordingly 
shook hands with his intended mates, and resolved to seek some 
other means of coining his talents into cash. More lucky than a 
multitude of sueceeding adventurers, who arrived during a period 
of commercial stagnation and glutted markets, and found their 
little consignments scarcely saleable for the bare charge of freight, 
Mr. Horne disposed of his miner’s stock, with the exception of a 
single article, at a satisfactory profit. His personal stock also, id est, 
his talents and energies, were fortunately not less marketable. 
This advantage was owing to the fact, that, unlike too many of 
the white-handed and delicately nurtured emigrants who at that 
time, and since, have sought to better their fortunes in Australia, 
the author was qualified to play many parts, and hold his own in 
any encounter with adversity or antagonism, from whatever 
quarter it might spring, He was a skilful rider, a good shot, able 

to bend a poker across his arm—a feat requiring more skill than 
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strength, but very useful upon occasion ; and possessed besides the 
cool superiority of character by which, quite apart from any en- 
dowment of muscular strength, it is given to one man to rule and 
dominate over his fellows, however brutal and barbarous. With 
these qualifications, it is not surprising that Mr. Horne made his 
way in the Australian world. He became successively Commander 
of the Private Gold Escort ; Commissioner of Crown Lands for the 
Gold Fields; speculator in townships, lake and river frontages, 
and other media, official and personal, for making money. The 
result has been, that if Mr. Horne has not yet become a rich 
man, he is in a fair way towards that pleasant consummation. 
Meantime, the story of his first introduction and personal adven- 
tures in the colony, is told very briefly and instructively in the 
volume before us. These autobiographical details are by far the 
most interesting in the book. The remaining chapters contain 
much statistical and commercial information, whose accuracy and 
value we readily recognise ; with the drawback that, in a country so 
peculiarly situated as our Australian dependency, the facts and 
figures of one year became practically obsolete before the expiration 
of the next. Much labour has moreover been taken, and many pages 
filled, by Mr. Horne, in refuting the conclusions, and repainting the 
picture, drawn by the author of “ Southern Lights and Shadows,” 
touching the chance which emigrants in general, and literary 
emigrants in particular, would enjoy of improving their position, 
and even of gaining their thousand a-year, in the Australian 
capitals. This is, we are persuaded, a work of mere supereroga- 
tion. No man who had any position to lose, or income to sacrifice 
upon the English press, was likely to be seduced into emigration 
by the rodomontades of Mr. Frank Fowler. Writing from Aus- 
tralia, it was of course impossible for Mr. Horne to estimate exactly 
the influence which another author, who wielded a lively style, 
and had apparently enjoyed local experience, might exert upon the 
home community. Although the evil which he sought to remedy 
was rather ideal than practical, we cordially recognize the dis- 
interested motive which led to the publication of a book, containing 
a truer and more graphic presentation than we have elsewhere 
met with, of the social condition and money-making prospects to 
be found in the great gold-producing colony of the British empire.. 
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The West Indies and the Spanish Main; by Anthony Trol- 
loppe. (Chapman & Hall.)—Mr. Trolloppe is a lively writer 
and a keen observer. He sees and thinks very fast, and knows 
how to tell, in a very amusing and racy manner, what he has seen 
and thought. The present volume contains the results of his 
observations during a rapid visit to various islands in the West 
Indies, to Port Rico, and some other points on the Spanish 
Main, ending with a scamper “across country” in the United 
States, to the Falls of Niagara. Pictures of life and manners 
among both the white and coloured population in these regions ; 
speculations upon the “future” of both; discussions upon the 
labour question, and coolie immigration into the British settle- 
‘ment; on the slavery question in the non-British territories ; 
upon the convict establishment at Bermuda, and other matters, 
are cleverly introduced, and treated in a highly spirited and 
amusing manner. On some points, Mr. Trollope has shewn too 
great readiness to adopt hasty generalizations upon necessarily 
imperfect data ; but, on the whole, he has succeeded in combining 
information and entertainment into a happy union, which has 
not been rivalled by any book of travels we have met with for 
many a long day. 


Life in Spain—Past and Present; by Walter Thornbury. 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co.)—The first ambition of this author 
is evidently to be a lively writer. Spain has been peculiarly 
unfortunate in this respect ; all the visiters who go among her 
taking notes, think it necessary to put on a tone of jest and 
banter in a country pre-eminently serious, of which we at this 
moment understand very little of the real aspects. Mr. Thorn-~ 
bury has not always avoided the vulgarities consequent upon 
the constant adoption of this style of writing. He is, however, 
a clever man and a good observer, and has written a book which 
will be read with pleasure, although his travels are confined to 
those parts of the Peninsula which have long been the staple 
property .of tourists. He began with Lisbon, of which he 
describes the quaint peculiarities with much zest, making, we are 
forced to say, so much out of very little as regards his personal 
adventures—both there and elsewhere—that he would have done 
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better if he had condensed his two volumes into one. From 
Lisbon he sets out upon the regular Spanish tour, Cadiz, Seville, 
and so forth. His observations on Spanish manners are alto- 
gether on the surface, and the reader will not derive much except 
amusement from their perusal. On other matters he is more in- 
structive, and has two chapters on Spanish proverbs and Spanish 
ballads which will be read with much interest. Of these last, not- 
withstanding the attention they have excited from time to time, 
we have missed many of the best; and yet these compositions are 
deserving yet more study than we have given them, as the off- 
spring of a peculiar age, standing altogether alone in past, and 
not likely to be imitated in future literature. In his chapter on 
Spanish hotels, the author has happily hit off the utter insouctance 
of the Spanish character where any thing like business is con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, this carelessness tells grievously against 
both the social and political improvement of the people, and, too 
often degenerating into recklessness, is the source of many accusa- 
tions of cruelty and barbarity brought against its character. The 
book is, as we have said, light, graphic, and amusing; many of 
its sketches have already appeared in Household Words, from 
which periodical there is just now a peculiar mania for 
republishing. 


A Visit to the Philippine Islands ; by Sir J. Bowring, LL.D. 
Smith & Elder.—The writer of this volume belongs to a very 
different class from that of Mr. Trollope. He is laborious and 
practical, a great politician, an industrious statistician, and 
devoted to researches after facts, to compilations of figures, and 
suggestions for commercial enterprise. His account of the Phi- 
lippine Islands is, however, not solely occupied with those grave 
and valuable topics. Dr. Bowring visited a part of the world 
about which the English public knew scarcely any thing before, 
or not possessing any direct national interest, and lying much 
out of the track of ordinary voyagers. He had therefore much 
that was new to tell respecting the natural productions and social 
characteristics of these regions, and their Indo-Spanish popula- 
tion ; and he has told it in a style which is always lively, and 
sometimes even deserving the epithet “racy.” 


2F 
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ScilENCE AND NaTurRAL HisTory. 


On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection ; or, the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life; by 
Charles Darwin. (London: Murray.)—The theory of the develop- 
ment of one species from another, is a very old one. The first 
that gave it force and substance was Lamarck ; but the only 
practical explanations which he attempted to give, exposed him 
to ridicule not altogether undeserved. In fact, the great French 
, natural philosopher had an end in view which warped his ideas, 
and caused him to introduce absurdities of detail, which enabled 
his adversaries to laugh down his principles, without troubling 
themselves to examine how far they were well-founded. The 
subject was brought under popular discussion in this country by 
the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” whose ideas—most 
ingeniously set forth—were, nevertheless, too loosely assorted to 
deserve the name of a definite theory. Mr. Darwin has been the 
first to apply to this matter his own principle of selection, and to 
take from former theories their strongest and most defensible 
positions. He assumes—what so many have denied—that “varie- 
ties” are only another form of “species,” or, at least, are on the 
way to their formation. Man, he observes, can, in due time, 
produce almost any variety he thinks proper. He quotes tes- 
timony from the most eminent breeders, and writers on breed- 
ing, to the effect that the principle of selection not only enables 
the agriculturist to modify his flock, but to change it altogether. 
It would seem as if breeders had chalked out upon a wall a form 
perfect in itself, and then had given it existence. Breeders, he 
adds, are in the habit of speaking of animal organization as 
something quite plastic, which they can model almost as they 
please. From what man can do, he argues up to what nature 
may do. As man selects those races most suited for his own 
requirements, so nature selects those most fitted for her own 
conditions of life. Hence, argues Mr. Darwin, the productions 
of nature are far truer than those of mankind. Man not only 
makes constant mistakes, but exposes and treats those under his 
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care in a manner pernicious and prejudicial to their well-being. 
Nature does nothing of the kind. She adapts her productions 
to circumstances, and, as those circumstances alter, the produc- 
tions alter with them. 

The author gives many instances from the vegetable world, 
where alterations in the soil, produced by the hand of man, have 
led almost immediately to changes in the natural productions of 
those places with which man had nothing whatever to do. It 
is, according to Mr. Darwin, the struggle for existence which is 
the main cause of the tendency of nature to perfect her species, 
The law by which the strong preys upon the weak, of necessity 
involves a larger development of the former. Nature, therefore, 
makes perfect by the force of circumstances, and makes changes 
in accordance with these alterations. 

All this argument of change is, in reality, founded on the 
assumption, that what man calls variety is, in essence, the same 
principle as what is species in nature. The great argument 
against this theory is, that the moment man withdraws his hand, 
all these varieties instantly revert to their original type. It is 
impossible to perpetuate them without the perpetual inter- 
ference of artificial agencies. Hence the most eminent philoso- 
phers have declared the very foundation unsound on which the 
theory of Mr. Darwin is built. 

The subject is a complicated and most curious one ; and the 
side taken by Mr. Darwin has never been so fully, ingeniously, 
and fairly argued, as in the present volume. 


Journal of a Voyage to Australia and round the World, for 
Magnetical Research ; by the Rev. W. Scoresby, F.R.S.; edited 
by Archibald Smith, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Longman & Co.)—Every one will be prepared to find this book 
full of grave scientific research, with such names appended to it 
as those of the author and editor; but it is not every one who 
expects to find, in a thorough-paced son of science, so genial a 
companion as Dr. Scoresby. His evident relish for the good 
things of this life is untainted by selfishness or sensuality ; and 
his descriptions have a zest and flavour about them in conse- 
quence, which give an interest to the work altogether apart 
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from its scientific merits. The voyage was perfurmed in the 
vessel which has since obtained so terrible a notoriety—the 
Royal Charter. Dr. Scoresby, as the editor informs us, had 
peculiar qualifications for the task. He had been a sailor by 
profession, and had commanded several ships on voyages to the 
Arctic seas. He subsequently left the service, and devoted him- 
self to science on land. After thirty years’ interval, he returns 
to the salt water, with all the experiences of the old tar brought 
to bear upon the improvements of the new. However, in the 
results, the doctor’s nautical experiences play but a very subordi- 
nate part. He went out as a magnetic observer, and as a mag- 
netic observer he continued throughout. The ship left the 
Mersey in January, 1856, and had scarcely weighed anchor 
before our indefatigable doctor commences his experiments upon 
her three compasses. His observations, however, do not prevent 
him from seeing the nautical deficiencies of the steamer, on which 
he makes remarks sadly verified by the result. Notwithstand- 
ing his doubts as to the vessel, he looked out most anxiously for 
stormy weather, as affording him the best opportunities for 
magnetic experience. A passenger on the earnest look-out for 
storms, must have been a curious phenomenon to the ordinary 
observer. 

The author’s description of certain passages in Australian life 
—though not very long, are important—contain much freshness, 
and even novelty of thought. The same thing may be said of 
his delineation of life on board. To be sure, his extraneous 
matter is almost overwhelmed in the scientific ; but what he does 
say on general topics, causes us to regret that he says so little. 

There are many remarks on matters of more easy science than 
magnetism—the velocity and effect of waves, for instance— 
which will be of interest to all inquiring minds. As for the 
magnetic. observations, they are somewhat tinged with the theo- 
retical quarrel now agitating the scientific world—a quarrel into 
which the editor, who writes a profound and laboured introduc- 
tion, enters with all his might. Dr. Scoresby has not himself 
summed up the result of his observations—a task which has been 
performed by the editor, in the introduction aforesaid, with great 
care, and with as mnch clearness as the subject permits. 
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The Epidemics of the Middle Ages—from the German of J. N. 
Harper, M.D.; translated by B. S. Babington, M.D. (London: 
Triibner & Co.)—Although this work is of foreign origin, it has 
been adopted by this country; in the first instance, through the 
publication of the several essays of which it consists by the Syden- 
ham Society, and now by their collection in this form. It deserves 
notice, as one of the most remarkable books of the day, of an 
interest far beyond that of the mere medical part of the subject. 
The epidemics of the middle ages belong essentially to their normal 
condition, and the strange fantasies to which the whole of society 
was subjected from time to time. The work consists of four 
papers on the black death—the dancing mania—the sweating 
sickness—and child pilgrimage. Of these, the second and fourth 
are at least as much social as medical subjects—the last far more 
so. The imitative character of childhood—developed to the ex- 
tent of thousands of children, many of high rank, assembling in 
spite of obstacles, and marching in numbers amounting to many 
myriads, to the miraculous relief of the holy land—is a phase of 
story amongst the most curious on record, and which could only 
have happened in the peculiar organization of mind and society 
in the middle ages. The narrative of the fortunes of these ill-fated 
expeditions—for there were several—is told in simple and affecting 
language, and forms a strange tragedy, unlike any thing else that 
ever occurred in real life. 

The dancing mania, again, could only have occurred in a state 
of society subject to sudden impulses and unreasonable im- 
pressions, until its tendency to excitement at the least provoca- 
tion became a positive disease. Hundreds of fanatics, taking 
all at once to a violent fit of dancing, continued until many per- 
ished and all were ill, was an occurrence at one time by no 
means rare in the towns of Germany. The mania lasted for 
centuries, and was, in every instance, mixed up with religious 
emotion and mania, not unfrequently with that of St. John 
the Baptist, a saint famous for his power of exciting the passions 
of the multitude in those unstable times. The priesthood were 
foremost in their endeavours to check the malady—partly from 
natural good sense, but chiefly because they attributed the move- 
ment to demoniacal possession. One of the phases of the dancing 
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mania was a dislike to pointed shoes; and the priests, at one 
time, were actually compelled to issue an ordinance, prohibiting 
the making of any but shoes with square toes, lest the multitude 
should be irritated ! 

The accounts of the sweating sickness and of the black death 
are more medical, but they are treated in a style of general 
interest; and as the black death more especially devastated 
this country, and its progress marks the state of English civili- 
zation at the time, these chapters possess peculiar interest for 
ourselves. They have the merit of treating painful and even 
revolting themes without once jarring on the nerves, or offending 
the most sensitive delicacy. 


Beach Rambles in search of Seaside Pebbles and Crystals ; 
by J. G. Trainer. (London: Routledge.)—Books of this kind 
have an interest beyond their own merits. The taste for col- 
lections amongst the ladies of Britain is universally spread ; and 
of these none is more accessible, varied, and less expensive, than 
that of pebbles and crystals; the pursuit of which excites 
our author into downright enthusiasm—an enthusiasm, by the 
way, which not unfrequently warms him into absurdity, or sinks 
him into twaddle. Apart from these his book is instructive 
and unaffected—no small merit in these days, when writers on 
any subject connected with natural history feel bound to indulge 
in slang and attempts at humour, almost always unsuccessful, but 
thought to be a needful enlivenment of a dry subject, The 
thousand pleasure-seekers at the seaside, who cannot be more 
innocently or healthfully employed than in these pursuits, will 
find this volume a useful—or, to use the term of the day, a 
handy—one. Experience is the main guide in these matters ; but 
it is from such a source that the way to obtain experience is 
best learned. 
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Reicion, &e. 


Quakerism. I. Quakerism, Past and Present ; being an Inquiry 
into the Causes of its Decline; by Thomas Hancock. (Smith & 
klder).—IL. The Peculium; an Endeavour to throw Light on some 
of the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends; by John 
Stephenson Rowntree. (Smith & Elder.)—Nearly two years 
ago an advertisement appeared in the public prints, offering on 
behalf of some anonymous donor two prizes of one hundred 
guineas and fifty guineas respectively, for the best and second 
best essay that might be written, explaining the cause why, 
though the general population of the united kingdom had more 
than doubled itself within the last fifty years, the Society of 
Friends is less in number now than at the beginning of the 
century. ‘Three gentlemen, not connected with the society, 
were chosen arbiters; and to the two essays before us, which 
expanded into respectable volumes, were adjudged the prizes in 
the competition. It is beyond our province to enter at length into 
the peculiar inquiry pursued by the authors; but we can speak 
highly of their industry in historical research, of the moderation of 
their tone, and the literary merits of their productions, We 
may observe that the conclusions to which they arrive respecting 
the future destinies of the sect differ materially. Mr. Hancock 
believes that the “ Friends”’ have still a mission to accomplish, 
a testimony to bear, and may therefore be resuscitated from 
their existing languor; while Mr. Rowntree not only considers 
that their progressive decline and ultimate extinction are inevi- 
table, but that they are also not to be regretted. 


Ishmael ; or, a Natural History of Islamism, and its Relation to 
Christianity ; by the Rev. J. M. Arnold. (London ; Rivington.) 
—Thisis a missionary volume, written from a missionary point of 
view. The author has laboured in that capacity, both in Asia 
and Africa, and acquired a fervent zeal for Christianity conspi- 
cuous in every page of the present work. Unfortunately, it 
deprives him of all power to discern any thing but the manifest 
errors of Islamism, concerning which he constitutes a comparison 
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with Christianity, useless to the Christian, and too little per- 
suasive to have much influence with the Moslem. He begins 
with the “forerunners of Mahommed,” by which he means the 
heresies of early Christianity ; gives an able sketch of the life of 
the false prophet, and of the spread of his doctrines, derived in 
many parts from sources not accessible to Europeans, and written 
with the tone and spirit of a man well conversant with the East. 
The first half of the volume devoted to these matters is so good, 
that we regret to see the latter half wasted in long discussions upon, 
and instances of, the rhapsodies and errors of the Koran. It is 
scarcely worth while using so much pomp and circumstance to 
prove to the British public that the Koran is rhapsodical, and 
has perverted the Old Testament. We have few views of the 
philosophy of the introduction of Islamism, and its real effect on 
the population where it has taken root. The author’s zeal leaves 
him neither patience nor discretion on this topic. But as the 
production of an able writer, and one who is conversant with the 
subject, it will take its stand as an important work on the great 
perversions of mankind. 


The Great Tribulation coming on the Earth; by the Rev. J. 
Cumming, D.D. (Bentley.)—There are many hundred thousands 
of the contemporary British population, to whom, we are sorry to 
say, existence seems impossible without stimulants. But the 
medium of excitement varies extensively in each individual and 
class, according to their intellectual and physical habitudes. Cus- 
tom in this, as in most other respects, becomes second nature. 
Some find a stimulus in various combinations of opium or of 
alcohol. Others resort to prophecy, and contrive to elicit all the 
mental excitation which they require from an abstruse and mystical 
interpretation of the Book of the prophet Daniel, or the Apocalypse 
of St. John the Divine. For this species of intoxication, Dr. Cum- 
ming has supplied very copious and profitable draughts of “ blue 
ruin.” His last’ brewage possesses the same stimulant properties, 
and imparts the same excitement, as its many predecessors. The 
generation of readers seems perpetually renewed, who readily 
swallow any dose, provided it be sufficiently hot, spicy, and 
mysterious. This taste survives innumerable disappointments, 
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and cannot be cured by any amount of mental headache and 
indigestion. The great reservoirs from whence all professional 
dealers in this article derive their supplies, are found in the Book 
of the prophet Daniel, and in the Revelations) Upon these 
oracles, whose infinite mystery has daunted the highest intellect, 
and before which all reverent souls bow in self-confessed ignorance, 
every charlatan thinks himself entitled to construct a theory of 
interpretation, and too generally succeeds in realizing the chief 
object of his efforts, by attracting a crowded audience to his 
lecture, or securing a lucrative sale for his book. For this pur- 
pose, he may mis-read the inspired record ; he may pervert history ; 
evince the grossest ignorance of the course of events, or even the 
very meaning of language, when written in any other tongue than 
his own ; he may have committed himself to predictions which 
the event has falsified, and shewn by the most conspicuous proofs 
that his interpretation of prophecy is a mere piece of vague, not 
to say dishonest, guesswork. Nothing of this sort will discourage 
or disabuse that peculiar class of readers, upon whom writers, such 
as we are contemplating, depend for fame and profit. Any 
plausible theory respecting the commencement of the prophetical 
period—the “ forty and two weeks,” the “ time, times, and half a 
time ”—which shall bring the close of the era tolerably near the 
present day, accompanied by mystic references to the opening of 
seals, the blast of trumpets, and the pouring out of vials—is sure 
to command a numerous and panic-struck auditory. When to 
this is added an appeal to religious prejudices, worked out by 
ingenious argument, proving that the Papacy is Antichrist, or 
the great Beast, or the scarlet Woman, and under every 
symbol is designated as the chief enemy whom the saints are 
required to fight, and whose ultimate destination is the bottomless 
pit, the vaticinations of the self-commissioned seer become 
doubly popular. This is the mine which Dr. Cumming has worked 
with signal success. He has committed innumerable blunders, 
and exhibited the profoundest ignorance. If his canons of inter- 
pretation had been true, the world would have come to its end 
at least ten years ago. In the present volume the date is again 
postponed. A “Great Tribulation ” is coming immediately upon 
the earth; but the world may peradventure survive, in spite of 
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trouble, until the year 1867. When we find, upon closer 
examination, that the Indian mutiny, the six weeks’ campaign in 
Italy, and the commercial crisis of 1857, are included among the 
signs of the times, proving that the “seventh vial” is just now 
being poured out “ into the air,” we know at once what to expect. 
That Dr, Cumming, having published a book containing these 
prognostications, should have sold, as the advertisements assure 
us, seven thousand copies in seven weeks, is no way surprising. 
Does not Zadkiel command a far more extensive sale for his 
almanacs? and Holloway for his pills? We may feel sorrow, 
though no surprise, at this result. The multitudinous buyers of 
Dr. Cumming’s mystical fallacies may be pitied rather than con- 
demned. But a very different measure ought to be meted out to 
the seller of the article. To him, at all events, it is almost impos- 
sible to give a critical “benefit of the doubt,” that he sold his 
noxious commodity unawares, and with no personal cognizance of 
its deleterious qualities. The believers in the Cumming theories 
regarding the tribulations, or the end of the present dispensation, 
may be simply fools; but what shall we say of their Prophet ? 





NoveELs. 


Against Wind and Tide; by Holme Lee. 3 Vols. (Smith & 
Elder.)—The expectations raised by “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” 
are amply fulfilled by the authoress in this new production. In 
many respects, indeed, the present novel exhibits a marked im- 
provement over her former work. The style, without any sacrifice 
of simplicity, is richer and firmer, while the characters are sketched 
with a more free and vigorous touch. The plot of “ Against Wind 
and Tide” is original and bold. A wealthy baronet, Sir Philip 
Nugent, betrays the pretty daughter of Simon Hawthorne, a 
farmer residing in the Isle of Wight, by a false marriage. As 
the former Lady Nugent is still living, the offence is not only one 
of deception, but felony. On discovering the trick, the victim 
abandons her betrayer and flies back to her father, with whom 
she resides for the rest of her life, which is only prolonged suffi- 
ciently to enable her to bring up the two sons, who were the off- 
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spring of her ill-starred union, until the lads had grown almost to 
the verge of manhood. Shortly before this, Sir Philip reappears ; 
his wife is dead, and he at last enjoys an opportunity to repair, so 
far as reparation is possible, the cruel wrong he had inflicted. 
This, however, he has not the grace to do, but tries to compound 
the matter with his conscience, by offering to make liberal provision 
for the boys. One of them, Cyrus, being gifted with a poetical, 
which means an impulsive and selfish, temperament, accepts the 
offer, and quits his mother’s side to plunge amidst the pleasures 
of the great world under his father’s protection. His brother 
Robert remains at home ; and, when Mary Hawthorne dies, fulfils 
his original plan of entering the establishment of an uncle, who 
carries on an extensive business as manufacturer of varnish in a 
large provincial town. Both of the brothers are, however, brought 
into situations where the social consequences of their false position 
and equivocal parentage come into play. The shadow of the 
bar sinister rests on both, and its effects upon their respective 
characters and careers is depicted with unusual fidelity and power. 
It is indeed this struggle, carried on under such very different 
conditions of circumstance and character, against a “ false position,” 
which forms the staple of the story. In the end, Robert becomes 
head of the varnish-making establishment, and enjoys a fair 
allowance of domestic felicity. Cyrus passes through many 
vicissitudes of passion, fame, and fortune; he writes poems, which 
confer on him a brief popularity; wins the love of a young lady, 
whom his own father snatches from him by making her the 
second Lady Nugent ; commits divers escapades ; gets terribly and 
ruinously into debt; breaks with Sir Philip, and comes to London 
to make his own way as poet, journalist, or miscellaneous adven- 
turer. In relating this portion of her hero’s career, and especially 
when delineating the characteristics and habitudes of the very 
peculiar class whom Mr. Whitty has denominated “ Friends in 
Bohemia,” the aythoress has shown a keener and truer insight 
into the subject, than almost any of those predecessors who have 
ventured upon the same tempting but slippery path. Ultimately 
Cyrus also becomes rich and happy. After narrowly escaping death 
by starvation in a London garret, he inherits all bis father’s unen- 
tailed property, and mi.nies of course the lady who has been 
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safely educating for that distinguished position all along. Sir 
Philip himself is perhaps, if moral considerations alone prevailed, 
let off much too easily; he is a thorough and selfish villain, but 
is allowed to enjoy a long and prosperous life, checkered only by 
a few compunctions and an awkward dilemma or two, But as 
moral justice, or what we think such, seldom rules the destinies 
of humanity in real life, we must not complain if it is sometimes 
omitted from the artistic presentments of ideal life by the novelist. 
In every respect, “ Against Wind and Tide” deserves to command, 
not merely the brief popularity assigned to a successful “ novel 
of the season,” but a respectable station among works destined for 
more enduring fame. 


Cecilia Metella; or, Rome Enslaved; by ZEmilia Julia. 
(London: Chapman & Hall.)—Ladies have a strange tendency 
to write classical novels. Almost every work of fiction 
produced on this subject, has been due to the sex from whom 
classical studies are supposed to be peculiarly alien. Whoever 
Emilia Julia may be, there is no doubt of her belonging—as Mr. 
Squeers would call it—to the feminine gender. Some years ago, 
a celebrated novelist founded the title of a romance on the 
single word inscribed on a slab in one of our cathedrals, 
“ Miserrimus.” Our authoress takes a higher flight from the same 
ground, and founds her tale on the mystery attaching to the well- 
known monument on the Appian way, known as the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. The vulgar opinion is, that she lived in the 
time of the triumvirate, and is identical with the Cecilia 
Metella, daughter-in-law of Crassus. The authoress adopts this 
theory, and has given us an account of the revolution of Rome 
during the last struggles of the republic. She troubles herself 
very little with the truth of history, in which she has followed 
the example of greater writers, and puts modern names into 
the mouths of ancient heroes, in which, unfortunately, she is 
likewise warranted by precedent. For her book she attempts 
sketches, not only of the known characters of history—Augustus, 
Brutus, Cassius, and their compeers; but gives us her ideas of what 
domestic female and slave life was at Rome. In this she draws 
mainly from imagination. Had she possessed the means of consult- 
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ing the old antiquarian writers on this subject, she would not only 
have been more true, but have found a fund of information most 
useful to her purpose ; in fact, a mine which yet remains to be 
worked out by the classical romancist. Withal she has produced 
a tale often striking, and generally readable—which in itself 
is no small merit when the subject is a worn one, on which it is 


so difficult to awake interest. 


The Nut-Brown Maids ; or, the First Hosier and her Hosen: a 
Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. (London: 
W. Parker & Son.) —* The first hosier” is William Lee, whose 
career, from a Cambridge student into the invertor of the stocking 
loom, is the main subject of this novel. Ofcourse, as in duty bound, 
the author carries him through the rough transition by a love 
adventure. William Lee and his wife are too intimately con- 
nected in the history of invention for this to be omitted. It is 
in this same love adventure that the “family chronicle” is to be 
found. A “Master Richard Yorke,” a country squire, with a 
house near Cambridge, is the father of the nut-brown maid; and 
it is the delineation of her family circle that forms the Elizabe- 
than interior in question. Of course, a novel of the Elizabethan 
era would not be complete without the introduction of the Queen 
herself—the inevitable appendage to any story of her time. 
Her Cambridge visits afford ample opportunity for the display 
of her masculine virtues, and, as the author would have us to 
believe, feminine person. To be sure he takes her at her best 
time—in the outset of her career. Lee is a constant visiter at 
the house of the nut-brown maids, where he falls in love with one 
of them—Mistress Cecily. Both sisters, however, prefer the 
attention of a lively cousin much about the court, to the conquest 
of a student whose chief boast is his academic successes. In 
time, the family fall under the displeasure of the Queen, and fly 
the country—the cousin having married the eldest of the “maids.” ° 
The other, Cecily, is left behind ; and in her misfortune is suc- 
coured by Lee, who obtains her consent to marry him. In those 
days married clergymen—for such was Lee—were exposed to 
the disfavour of persons in power, and this marriage in conse- 
quence brings down misfortunes on the unlucky pair, who are 
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forced to do hard work, in teaching or otherwise, for their sub- 
sistence. It is during this time that Lee, observing the long 
toil of his wife in knitting, conceives the idea of aiding her 
by machinery. In this part, and in subsequent details, the 
author simply follows in the line of history; but of these good 
materials he has unquestionably succeeded in framing a clever 
and readable narrative. 


Extremes ; by Emma Willshire Atkinson. (London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)—The authoress of this novel is already known by 
her “ Memoirs of the Queen of Prussia.” In the present tale she 
has endeavoured to set forth the peril and inconvenience of 
“extremes” in religious practice. She takes a most amiable 
clergyman, embued with high church notions—but in no way 
violent or extravagant—and places him in a secluded parish in the 
vales of Yorkshire. Here he finds every thing in a most disor- 
ganized state, and sets to work diligently to rectify it. Unfortu- 
ately, in his efforts, his preconceived opinions caused him to fall 
into grievous errors. He is scandalized at the general neglect of 
baptism, which causes him rashly to declare that he will bury no 
unbaptized person—a resolution which not only mars him with 
his parishioners, but causes one of the most promising young 
men of the parish, whose father he has refused to bury, to fall 
into evil courses. He takes a vow of celibacy; and yet gains the 
affections of a most excellent young lady. The misery to both 
is well depicted inthe narrative. After our Puseyite is become 
sufficiently miserable, a good common-sense clergyman is intro- 
duced, who sets every thing and every body to rights, including 
the young clergyman himself, who foregoes his vow and marries 
happily. 

The moral of this tale is very well worked out ; and it is well 
written in every respect. For the plot—apart from the clerical in- 
terest—it is of the most stale and meagre kind. We have the 
old story of the gentleman saving the lady’s life as an introduction 
to a love-scene—the lady refusing a noble match on his account, 
and all the stereotyped common-places of love passages. Then a 
large part of the book is filled up with the trials of governess life, 
likewise somewhat common-place. When this worn subject is 
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simply treated in the old lugubrious nursery style, we confess we 
begin to get tired of it. However, there are many great merits 
in the volume, in its portrayal of life and sentiment, although 
invention is not one of them, On its own special subject, we 
know of no book so gently and so convincingly putting forward 
the idea it was its object to convey. 


My Note-book; or, the Sayings and Doings of a London Physician. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co.)—No one will read this title 
without forthwith reverting to Alexander Dumas and Mr. 
Samuel Warren. But he may spare himself his anticipations 
of horrible descriptions and dire domestic tragedies. The 
present volume is a very quiet and simple affair—written evi- 
dently by a genuine son of the profession, who has allowed his 
innate benevolence to overflow into an octavo volume. He is 
eloquent upon dyspepsia and its social results, and upon other 
influences of disease upon society. But, in general, he lets 
disease alone, and gives us grave discussions on the position of 
governesses, the state of the families of clergymen, and the 
selfish habits of travellers by public conveyances. They are the 
remarks which any man of good common-sense and right feeling 
cannot fail to have made inwardly a thousand times; and the only 
cause for the publication is, that a doctor’s life gives him a 
nearer insight into the domestic workings of these matters ; and 
that, as he knocks against all classes, he has more varied oppor- 
tunities of judging than other people. His benevolence is 
undoubted ; but it has rather turned sour by exposure to the sel- 
fishness of mankind, in whose proceedings he finds much to blame, 
and very little to praise. Still, the book is not altogether an 
uninteresting one, and, as a collection of the lesser sins of 
society, may be useful at the present day by way of moral lesson, 
and would be agreeable, if it would only last, to offenders here- 
after, in shewing that their forefathers were as bad as themselves. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Self-help, with Illustrations—Character and Conduct; by 
Samuel Smiles. (London: Murray.)—Of all the works pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, none 
was more popular than the little treatise on “The Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties.” The present volume is written on a 
similar subject; the biography of those energetic and determined 
men, who without aid, or often even encouragement from with- 
out, have been the framers of their own fortunes. Dr. Smiles 
had already shewn his capacity for such a task by an able bio- 
graphy of George Stephenson. The author includes those who, 
already in possession of fortune, succeeded by their own energies 
in accomplishing benevolent designs, or winning literary success. 
Watt, Arkwright, Sir W. Petty, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Joseph 
Hume, and the first Peel, are amongst the heroes of this interest- 
ing and romantic volume. 


The Strength of Nations; by Andrew Bisset, Barrister-at-law. 
(Smith & Elder.) —A lawyer might be expected to find the sources 
of national strength in a just and wise code of national law—a 
soldier in its army—a sailor in its fleet—a capitalist in its com- 
merce—an agriculturist in its produce—a finance minister in its 
revenue—and a statesman in all put together, and much besides. 
Mr. Bisset is a lawyer, but in his opinion the “strength of 
nations” consists only in their fighting strength ; that is to say, 
in the power given them, by their military and naval armaments, 
of invading other countries, or resisting invasion at home. 
Under this view of the subject, he embarks into many details 
touching the armies of Sesostris and Alexander, and Cesar and 
Napoleon; he describes the military organization of the 
Mahometans when they overran a large part of Asia and Europe ; 
of the Crusaders, who tried to return the compliment in Syria ; 
of the Normans when they invaded England ; and of English sove- 
reigns, both under the feudal and the constitutional systems. 
In the course of this research, the author imparts a good deal of 
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information, but in a disjointed and inconclusive manner, which 
leaves the reader for a long time at a loss to imagine what his 
ultimate purpose can be. At length, however, we fancy (for we 
are not sure) that we have discovered his object, when we find 
Mr. Bisset announcing a discovery and propounding a theory. 
His discovery is, that for more than ten years past the English 
system of management in their army and navy “has been all 
talk and no do,” while that of the French has been “all do and 
no talk.” His theory is this—that under the feudal system, when 
there was scarcely any other tangible property than land, the 
landed proprietors were bound by their tenure to keep a certain 
number of armed men always ready for the service of the sove- 
reign. This duty, or “sergeantcy ” as it would have been called, 
ought, he thinks, still to have been laid exclusively upon the 
land—even though other descriptions of property have since 
arisen, and extended into such enormous proportions—for the 
extraordinary reason, that the value of the land itself must have 
augmented with the augmentation of the general wealth of the 
community. Real property ought, therefore, to have always borne, 
and continue to bear, the entire expense of army and navy; and 
the holders of that property have therefore practically robbed 
the State of whatever sums have been raised by taxation for that 
purpose, since the first year of Charles IL, from the trade and 
industry of the country, as well as for the eight hundred 
millions or so of debt with which it is now burthened. The 
weapon by which this robbery was perpetrated, was an act, 
first passed in 1656, under the Cromwellian Protectorate ; but 
receiving legal and royal sanction during the first session of the 
parliament convened by Charles after his restoration. This 
enactment abolished the Court of Wards and Liveries, and all 
tenures by knight-service ; and, besides the stupendous financial 
results to which we have alluded, did also, if the author is to be 
believed, “destroy the last vestige of the British constitution.” 
There is no need to enter into any formal criticism of this won- 
derful theory. We shall therefore content ourselves with simply 
stating it as we find it in Mr. Bisset’s volume. 
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Under Bow Bells—a City Book for all Readers ; by John Hol- 
lingshead. (London: Groombridge & Sons.)—We notice this 
little volume, though mainly a collection of papers from House- 
hold Words, because their theme is not only a fertile one for 
the delineator and essayist, but because it has been most im- 
perfectly worked out. The trials and adventures—the frauds 
and the follies—of city life, are the subjects of our author’s 
hasty and often striking descriptions. Hitherto, when we have 
had city characters and their doings put into novels, it is evi- 
dently by persons who know still less about them than they do 
of the fashionable life to which it is likewise their folly to seem 
to belong. Heads of city houses are not likely to write either 
romaneés or essays. Their clerks—who might tell more than 
their masters—have no time ; and their discipline utterly unfits 
them for literary labours. Charles Lamb—it is true—rose 
above all difficulties of the kind ; and there is much of the tone 
and spirit of Lamb in the sketches of Mr. Hollingshead. We 
know of no book in which the characteristics of city habits, 
thoughts, and existence, are so ably set forth. 


Music, &c. 


Popular Music of the Olden Time, by William Chappell, 
F.\S.A. (Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.)—Mr. Chappell’s work is 
a collection of the whole of our oldest and most remarkable na- 
tional airs, many of which are now, after due verification, reclaimed 
from Scotland and Ireland, and restored to the country to which 
they really belong. The nationality of an air is inquired into 
in every case in which any doubt on the subject can be enter- 
tained, and the variations are indicated wherever there has been 
an” departure from the original melody. It will astonish many 
persons to hear that “The Blue Bells of Scotland” belongs un- 
doubtedly to England. It was printed, it is true, by Ritson in 
his “ North Country Chorister,” 1802, under the title of the “New 
Highland Lad;” and the editor observes in a note, that “This 
song has been lately introduced upon the stage by Mrs. Jordan, 
who knew neither the words nor the music.” But the fact was, 
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Mrs. Jordan altered the words, which were unfit for the public 
ear, and sung the revised couplets to a tune of her own, by 
which the old air has now been entirely superseded. “The Biue 
Bells of Scotland, a favourite ballad, as composed and sung by 
Mrs. Jordan at the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane,” was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on the 13th of May, 1800, and the music pub- 
lished by Longman & Oo. “ Jock o’Hazeldean,” “John Ander- 
son my Jo,” “Ye Banks and Braes,” and upwards of a dozen 
other airs, usually thought to be Scotch, might also be cited, of 
which, according to our author, it is impossible to disprove the 
English origin. It is seen, from the instance of the “Blue Bells,” 
low very readily Scotch compilers have taken possession of 
English melodies. Mr. Chappell tells us that the well-known 
nursery song, “ Polly put the kettle on,” was made into a Scotch 
tune for the “Museum” in 1797; and he shows how collectors 
of Scottish songs have, in numerous cases, merely Caledonian- 
ized English words, while taking English music note for note. 
Thus, a pantomime having been played in London, 1795, which 
contained the song— 


“If a body meet a body going to the fair, 
If a body kiss’d a body need a body care?” 


the words were changed, for the “Scots Musical Museum,” into 


“Gin a body meet a body, coming through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, need a body cry?” 

As many English airs were introduced into Scotland as early 
as the fifteenth century, and in time became naturalized there, 
it must often be difficult to prove beyond doubt the English 
origin of some so-called Sctotch airs, which probably belong to 
England ; but Mr. Chappell fears no trouble, and is not contented 
until he has shown by a comparison of dates, and by whatever 
other evidence he can collect, in which country the disputed 
melody first appeared, and, if possible, who composed it. In the 
case of English airs which now pass for Irish, such a laborious 
examination is seldom necessary, for most of these are found for 
the first time in an Hibernian dress in the “ Melodies” of 
Thomas Moore. Sometimes the Irish song-writer stated ex- 
plicitly from what source he had derived his borrowed melo- 
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dies ; but occasionally, when he thought he recognized under 
an English name an Irish air that had strayed from its native 
land, he claimed it, without explanation, upon internal evidence 
alone, and, as Mr. Chappell now clearly points out, on evidence 
which was of no value. Among other well-known airs which are 
generally believed to be Irish, but which are certainly English, 
and of which the English origin was not denied until the time of 
Moore, are, “My lodging is on the cold ground,” “The girl I 
left behind me,” “ The Cruiskeen Lawn,” &c. 

Independently of its merit in a musical point of view, Mr. 
Chappell’s work will be found generally interesting, from the fact 
that it contains an excellent account of our ballad literature, and 
a number of interesting particulars concerning the holiday life of 
our ancestors. The author is of opinion that the beginning of 
the sixteenth century produced in England a race of musicians 
equal to the best in foreign countries, and in point of secular 
music decidedly in advance of them. But in those days every 
Englishman was a musician. During the long reign of Elizabeth, 
says Mr. Chappell, music seems to have been in universal culti- 
vation, as well as in universal esteem. “ Not only was it a necessary 
qualification for ladies and gentlemen, but even the city of 
London advertised the musical abilities of boys, educated at 
Bridewell and Christ’s Hospital, as a mode of recommending them 
as servants, apprentices, or husbandmen. In Deloney’s ‘ History 
of the Gentle Craft,’ 1598, one who tried to pass for a shoemaker 
was detected as an impostor because he could neither sing, sound 
the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon up his tools in 
rhyme. Tinkers sang catches; milkmaids sang ballads; carters 
whistled ; each trade, and even the beggars, had their 
special songs; the bass-viol hung in the drawing-room for 
the amusement of waiting visiters; and the lute, cittern, and vir- 
ginals, for the amusement of waiting customers, were the neces- 
sary furniture of the barber’s shop. They had music at dinner, 
music at supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, music at 
night, music at dawn, music at work, and music at play.” 

In Mr. Chappell’s “ National English Airs” (published many 
years since), there were 245 airs. In the present volume there 
are upwards of 400, of which 200 belong to a period anterior to 
the Commonwealth, The number of airs of a later date is sv 
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much larger, that the author has found it expedient to publish 
only a selection from them, in which he has endeavoured to give 
as much variety of character as possible, and has made a point of 
including all airs which have been popular as ballad tunes. 

The accompaniments to all the songs have been written by 
. Mr. G. A. Macfarren, with a taste and discrimination that were 
to be expected from the accomplished composer of “ May Day,” 
than whom no one possesses a more delicate appreciation of the 
characteristics of English melody. 





CuristMas Books. 


THE illustrated volumes of standard works—the best types of 
Christmas books, and which have done so much service in re- 
placing the meaningless annuals of former times—are not in force 
this year. Tennyson’s “ Princess,” illustrated by Maclise, is at 
once the most successful ‘and the most important. The poet 
and artist are wed spirits. The mysticism of the one unites 
admirably with the ideality of the other. The illustrator has 
further not only appreciated but studied his author; and the 
result is one of the most perfect, as well as the most artistic, edi- 
tions of a poem ever published. Montgomery’s Poems—selected 
by the familiar hand of the Rev. R. A. Willmott—form the type of 
a good, proper, presentable Christmas book. 

Lalla Rookh has been illustrated by Pickersgill, Harvey, and 
Corbould—elegantly, but not always in keeping. Weir stands 
forth as the illustrator in that ever-welcome Christmas subject— 
Nursery Tales. “ Reynard the Fox” likewise claims Christmas 
honours on the strength of the reproduction of Kaulbach’s illus- 
trations. Modern Ballads have been Christmatized by Mr Kent, 
with illustrations from the industrious hand of Mr. Weir, and 
others by Horsley and Cope. 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and selections from Shak- 
speare, will make their appearance by our winter firesides—the 
one illustrated by C. Bennett, and prefaced by Kingsley; the 
other illustrated, very indifferently, by Kenney Meadows. Shak- 
speare has double honours on this occasion. The “ Merchant of 
Venice” makes its appearance, with commendable woodcuts by 
Mr. G. Thomas and Mr. Birket Foster. 
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NEW BOOKS IN PARIS. 





In Paris, as in London, the publishing season commences with 
the winter. The present season, though thus far but little 
advanced, bids fair to be the best we have had for some years 
past—ever since, in fact, the peaceful course of literature was 
checked by political perturbations, Already have numerous 
works" on various subjects appeared; and a still larger batch, 
on matters of a still wider range, are announced as in prepara- 
tion. And whilst some of the books published, or to be 
published, are signed by names which stand in the very foremost 
rank of French literature, others are of such merit as to promise 
future distinction to their authors. 


Souvénirs et Réflewions Politiques dun Journaliste. Par M. 
Saint Mare-Girardin. (Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres.)—Every body 
who knows any thing of modern French literature or politics, 
knows that M. Saint Mare-Girardin is, in addition to being a 
member of the Institute, and a professor at the Faculty of Letters 
of Paris, one of the most brilliant of the brilliant staff of writers 
of the Journal des Débats, the most important newspaper of 
France and the continent, and, next to the Times, of the world. 
Knowing this, people will naturally suppose that this work, from 
its title, is a record of the souvénirs which M. Saint Marc- 
Girardin retains of the great political events that have marked 
his long journalistic career, and in which he has been, to a 
certain extent, an actor—for, in France, journalists act as well 
as write—and of the reflections, therefore, with which time, 
observation, experience, and the extraordinary political vicissi- 
tudes which his country has undergone, have inspired him. But 
this assumption would not be altogether correct. The book is 
not a collection of souvénira in the ordinary meaning ascribed to 
the word in French literature—not a series of mémoires in the 
style which Saint Simon immortalized, and which, in contempo- 
rary times, Dr. Veron and other ejusdem faring have rendered 
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ridiculous: but it is purely and simply a collection of the most 
interesting articles of the author in the Journal des Débats, on 
the most remarkable events that have occurred since 1827, when 
he began to write, until the revolution of 1848, when the cause 
of constitutional monarchy, which he had ever defended, was 
laid low: as he himself frankly says in his preface, “ of historical 
or hographical reminiscences there are few, and the word Re- 
Jlexions is the only one that is exact in the title.” Such as it is, 
however, we look on the book as a very valuable addition to the 
modern historical literature of France. Perishable as newspaper 
articles proverbially are, there is something in those of M. Saint 
Marc-Girardin which endows them, or at least the principal of 
them, with vitality: and that something is, profound political 
sagacity, real honest conviction, great argumentative power, and 
singular brilliancy of style. There is yet something else, and 
that is, that amongst the events of which he has had to treat, 
are not a few which have permanently influenced the destinies 
of France, and which, consequently, possess enduring interest. 

The “ Réflexions” with which M. Saint Marc-Girardin aceom- 
panies the articles reproduced, and which, par parenthese, 
are frequently as long as, and in some cases even longer than, 
the articles themselves, are in our eyes of peculiar value. They 
are so because it is instructive to see a man of his weight and 
worth judging the past, so to speak, by the light of the present, 
and making the present, as it were, reflect back on the past ; 
and because it is pleasant to see that, amidst the crash of 
thrones, the exaltation and the downfall of dynasties, and the 
astounding changes in public opinion which have taken place in 
France during the last thirty years, he still entertains the same 
political convictions as in his early manhood. 

Although, as we have said, this work is not a collection of 
souvenirs properly so called, we find in it two or three facts of 
high political interest, and which to us are new. One of these 
facts is, that long before the revolution of 1848, King Louis 
Philippe had secretly formed the project of abdicating; and 
that, consequently, his prompt abdication, immediately after the 
commencement of the hubbub in the streets in February, was 
not, as has been generally supposed, caused by a sudden panic ; 
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nor, as has been asserted, adopted on the recommendation of 
certain officious busybodies who thrust themselves into his 
presence, but was simply the realization of a long-cherished 
design. Another of these facts is, that in abdicating, King 
Louis Philippe had not the slightest doubt that all the difficul- 
ties of the moment would be removed, and that the crown would 
have passed quietly and regularly to the head of his grandson ; 
otherwise he would have remained king, and “would never for 
a moment have thought of abdicating in presence of the republic.” 
A third fact is, that when the tumult in the streets began to be 
serious, and the councillors of the king to display timidity, 
Marshal Bugeaud seriously contemplated making himself Dicta- 
tor, in order, with a stern military hand, to put down the émeute, 
and save the dynasty. We may also, perhaps, count amongst 
the new facts which this book gives us, a confirmation of the 
general opinion, that so little did France, and even the Parisians, 
desire a revolution in 1848, that if King Louis Philippe had 
allowed the troops to act against the mob, or had even retired 
for a few days to the fortress of Vincennes, to give time for the 
Chambers and the civil and military authorities to collect around 
him, and for public opinion to pronounce,—if he had done 
this, the insurrection would have been quelled with compara- 
tively little bloodshed, and his family would have remained on 
the throne, conserving to France the inestimable blessings of 
constitutional liberty. 

Annexed to the book is a paper entitled, “ Mirabeau, Louis 
XVL, and Marie Antoinette.” It is an essay on “the origin 
and the obstacles of representative government in France in 
1789,” and is acute, learned, and profound. 


Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, sous le Gouvérnement de 
Juillet; by M. Alfred Nettement. (Paris: Jacques Lecoffre et 
Cie-\—The title of this book does not do full justice to its con- 
tents; for the book treats not only of the literature, strictly 
speaking, of King Louis Philippe’s reign, but also of the entire 
intellectual movement—of the arts, the sciences, the philosophy, 
the religion, the parliamentary eloquence, and the newspaper 
press—of that most important epoch in French history. Subjects 
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so vast are not, now-a-days in France, readily embraced by any 
writer ; but, though each one is of itself sufficient to fill a volume, 
M. Nettement has, in the two volumes before us, contrived to 
say all about each that ordinary readers can require. 

On looking back on the reign of Louis Philippe, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck by its intellectual splendour. It was 
Augustan in every respect; it even eclipsed the boasted, and 
really glorious, epoch of the grand monarque, Louis XIV.; and, 
take it for all in all, we ourselves have none that can be said to 
equal it. Let us glance at the names of the men who gained the 
highest distinction in the different fields of intellectual labour, 
and you will see how true what we say is. In parliamentary 
eloquence there were Guizot and Thiers, Berryer and Montalem- 
bert ; in history, Augustin, Thierry, Mignet, de Barante, and 
the same Thiers and Guizot; in poetry, Lamartine, Hugo, 
Musset ; in criticism, Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, Saint Marc-Gi- 
rardin, Planche, Nisard; in pulpit oratory, de Ravignan and 
Lacordaire ; in the drama, Dumas, Hugo, Scribe ; in novel- 
writing, Balzac, Sand, Sue, and Soulié; in philosophy, Cousin, 
de Remusat, Lamennais ; in science, Cuvier and Arago; in the 
press, Carrel, Veuillot, Marrast, de Sacy; at the theatre, Rachel; 
in music, Meyerbeer and Auber ; in painting and sculpture, In- 
gres, Delacroix, Delaroche, Vernet, David, d’Angers, and Pra- 
dier. In itself this galaxy of names is dazzling ; but the works 
these names represent are stupendous. For in these works 
the “highest heaven of invention” is climbed; some of the 
most profound secrets of science are laid bare; the most ter- 
rible problems that concern man, both in this world and in the 
great hereafter, are discussed with astonishing boldness; and, 
speaking in general terms, efforts as high as any of which the 
human mind is capable, are made. 

To treat of such men and such works as these, and of the pro- 
digious movement in politics, literature, religion, philosophy, and 
art, which men and works created, could hardly have failed to 
inspire even a dull writer ; whilst to one qualified for his task by 
literary talents of a high order, by very extensive reading, by 
the art of observation, by the power of philosophising, and though 
last, not least, by having lived through the epoch referred to, 
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and enjoyed the intimacy of the most remarkable of the men who 
figured in it ; to such an one, the production of a book at once 
historical, critical, philosophical, and impartial ; entertaining, in- 
structive, and profound; worthy, in a word, of the epoch and the 
men—was naturally an easy task, and a labour of love. M. 
Nettement possesses, in an eminent degree, all these qualifica- 
tions, and he has produced such a book. We thank him for the 
pleasure his work has afforded us, and we should be glad to see 
it translated into English. It is destined, we entertain no manner 
of doubt, to occupy a permanent place in French literature—to 
be the monumentum of a brilliant period ; and, if translated, it 
would fill up a void which exists in our literature. 


Vie de Maria Thérdse de France; by M. Alfred Nettement. 
(Paris: Jacques Lecoffre et C'e-)—Another work of the same 
author, and not less deserving of commendation than the pre- 
ceding one, The unfortunate Louis XVI. had two children; 
one a boy, who died in the Temple of the brutalities to which ha 
was subjected ; the other, the first-born, a daughter, Maria Thé- 
rése by name. Never, perhaps, did any human being undergo 
such strange and appalling vicissitudes as this princess ; and few 
are the women, whether of high or low degree, who have endured 
so much sorrow as she. Her birth took place at a time when the 
throne of France was the most splendid ian Europe, and when it 
seemed as firm as a house built on a rock; and that birth was 
greeted with the acclamations of the nation. A few years after 
the revolution broke out, and the young princess, after sharing 
the anxieties and sufferings of her parents, was, with her parenta 
and brother, cast into the Temple: there, after undergoing un- 
exampled hardships, even to the lack of sufficient food and 
clothing, she had the bitter anguish of seeing her father die on 
the scaffold; of seeing her mother, after a while, share the same 
fate; and of seeing, a little later, her brother die likewise. Then, 
after a further imprisonment, she was permitted to join her uncle 
and other members of her family, who had fled to Russia for 
an asylum, and there she married her cousin, the Duke d’ Angou- 
léme, Before long the Russian emperor, on the instigation of 
Bonaparte, requested them to leave his states ; and the princess, 
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after passing some time in Poland and Prussia (during which 
she was reduced to such straits that she had to pawn her dia- 
monds), came to England. Here she remained until the resto- 
ration of her family to the throne; and in the events which 
preceded that restoration she displayed so much courage, that 
Napoleon called her “the only man of her family.” With her 
family she lived in royal splendour until the outbreak of the 
Revolution of July ; and then, by the abdication of her royal 
husband’s father, Charles X., she became Queen of France. She 
and her husband, however, immediately abdicated their royal 
state in favour of their nephew, the Duke de Bordeaux (now 
known as Count de Chambord); and then she went into exile, 
In exile she lived —a queen without a kingdom, a princess with- 
out a palace—enduring many bitter anxieties, many heartrending 
mortifications, and in exile she died. Such are the vicissitudes 
which M. Nettement has related, and he has relieved his rela- 
tion by many curious anecdotes, by spirited sketches of historical 
personages, and by curious political revelations. As a legitimist 
in politics, his book, from beginning to end, displays enthusiastic, 
and perhaps exaggerated, admiration of his heroine, and of the 
whole of her royal family ; but in the eyes of his party that will 
be perfectly justifiable, and in the eyes of those who are not of 
his party it will be excusable. 


Du Protestantisme en France; by Samuel Vincent. (Paris: 
Michel Levy Freres. )—Samuel Vincent was, some thirty years 
ago, a distinguished but modest Protestant minister, or, as the 
French say, “ pastor,” at Nismes, in the south of France; and 
thirty years ago he published a philosophical treatise on “ Pro- 
testantism in France.” It is a reprint of this treatise which is 
now before us, and the reprint is accompanied by an “ Introduc- 
tion” from the pen of M. Prevost-Paradol, one of the youngest, 
but at the same time most brilliant, profound, and admired 
writers of the day. To attempt a detailed examination of M, 
Vincent’s work is impossible in the narrow space of which we 
can dispose ; but we may state that the conclusion of it is one 
which will gratify most of our readers—namely, that the pro- 
spects of Protestantism in France, taking the word in its widest 
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meaning, are extremely promising—that, in fact, they point to 
nothing else than eventual supremacy over Catholicism. M. 
Prevost-Paradol also thinks the future of Protestantism far more 
hopeful than that of Popery ; because the latter is unchangeable 
and inflexible, whereas the former can adapt itself to the changing 
circumstances of the times; and because, whilst the latter is 
struggling to retain its hold on the populations of Europe which 
remain subject to its authority, the former, in addition to the 
development it has obtained in Europe, sees the new nations 
which have sprung, or are springing up, adopt its principles. We 
have said enough to show that the book recommends itsel to 
thoughtful men. 


Le Comte de Raousset-Boulbon; by A. de Lachapelle. (Paris: 
Dentu.)—This is a narrative of real adventure. The Count de 
Raousset-Boulbon belonged to one of the most ancient families 
of Provence, and was born in 1817. At an early age he came 
into possession of a vast fortune; and that fortune he spent 
almost to the last farthing in riotous living at Paris. Having 
succeeded in ruining himself, he tried to retrieve his fortune as a 
colonist in Algeria, but failed; he next tried to play a part in 
the revolution of 1848 in France, but failed in that also. 
Reduced to the last extremity, he went to California at about 
the time at which the gold-mines were discovered, and at which 
adventurers from all parts of America and Europe were flock- 
ing to them. There, for some months, he got his living as a 
wharfinger; but having heard that, in the province of Sonora, 
in Mexico, there were silver mines of prodigious wealth, he 
went there at the head of a company of French adventurers. 
His enterprise failed, partly from the hostility of the Mexican 
authorities, partly from that of the Indians. He then conceived 
the audacious project of wresting the entire province of Sonora 
from Mexico—an exploit which the state of anarchy in which the 
Mexican republic was, rendered not impossible of achievement. 
He tried to obtain the support of his own government to his 
enterprise, but did not succeed in obtaining more than lukewarm, 
underhand promises. He also appears, from certain passages in 
the book before us, to have solicited the support of the princes of 
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the Orleans family, but apparently without success. He accord- 
ingly on his own account waged war on the Mexican govern- 
ment; but his troops were only a gang of worthless adventurers, 
and fought ill. He was accordingly defeated and captured by 
detachment of the Mexican army, was brought to trial before a 
court-martial, was condemned to death, and shot. Such adven- 
tures as these are sufficiently out of the common run to excite 
attention; and they are narrated with a good deal of spirit by 
M. de Lachapelle, who was one of Count de Raousset’s com- 
panions. We have, for our own part, read the narrative with 
interest, not only on account of the extraordinary incidents it 
records, but of the light it throws on the state of California and 
Mexico. We think, however, that M. de Lachapelle makes far 
too much of his hero, and we are sure that he would have done 
well to have abstained from inflicting on the public that hero’s 
schoolboy letters and verses. 


Histoire des Sciénces Occultés; by A. Debay. (Paris: Dentu.) 
—From an avant propos to this work, it appears that M. Debay 
has spent many years in collecting materials for a complete his- 
tory of the occult sciences, but that serious indisposition has 
prevented him from executing his design. He has, therefore, in 
order that his materials may not be altogether wasted, compiled 
a smaller book on the subject. In this work he treats of the 
origin of the occult sciences ; of magic, miracles, oracles, divi- 
nation, astrology, &c., &c. ; of augurs, sybils, fortune-tellers, and 
astrologers ; and of the various scientific and other means em- 
ployed in ancient and modern times, both by laymen and priests, 
to perform prodigies in order to impose on the public. His 
revelations, though not altogether new, are curious and, to per- 
sons who have not turned their attention to such matters, start- 
ling. But he does not clear up every mystery, and is unable to 
account for many remarkable predictions to historical person- 
ages which were literally fulfilled. 


LT’ Usure—Sa Definition; by G. E. Marin-Darbel. (Paris; 
Guillaumin.)—Political economists, headed by Jeremy Bentham, 
have decided that as the value of moncy, like every other com- 
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modity, is regulated by the law of supply and demand, there is 
no such thing as usury. But churchmen and moralists maintain 
the contrary, and M. Marin-Darbel has come to their aid, by 
attempting to define what usury really is. To obtain a defini- 
tion, he examines in detail decrees of the church, and the 
writings of the fathers, of divines of different schools, of 
moralists, and of economists; and he comes to the conclusion 
that “usury is a robbery of the fruits of another’s labour.” This 
definition may be correct in a religious and moral point of view ; 
but we greatly fear that, in a scientific point of view, it cannot 
be defended, and is even unintelligible. Be this as it may, we 
can honestly say that M. Marin-Darbel deserves praise for the 
pains he has taken to investigate a matter of considerable inte- 
rest ; and that his book is of value as a compendium of what the 
chureh and ecclesiastical writers have thought on that matter. 





In this age of books, every great question that arises has its 
special literature. Accordingly, the determination of the French 
government to join the English in chastising the Chinese for the 
outrage in the Pei Ho, has already led to the production of books 
about China. 


T’Europe devant La Chine ; by Charles Gay. (Paris : Plon.) 
—In this work, all the grievances which European nations can 
urge against China, for illiberality, bad faith, and violation of trea- 
ties, are recapitulated with a great deal of art ; the importance 
of bringing China within reach of European influence is demon- 
strated ; the danger of leaving Russia to carry out, unchecked 
and uncontrolled, her designs on the Chinese empire, is dwelt on ; 
and the conclusion is drawn that France does well, both for the 
sake of civilisation, and for the satisfaction of her need of expan- 
sion, to insist that China shall be opened to European commerce 
and religion. The book speaks of the part which England has 
played in China in a far more friendly spirit than is generally 
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displayed by French pens; and, altogether, this “brochure” is 
able and well-timed. 


Organisation Militaire des Chinois, ou La Chine et ses Armées ; 
by P. Débry. (Paris: Plon.)}—This work describes in great 
detail the manner in which the military forces of China are 
levied, officered, disciplined, commanded, organized, and em- 
ployed. M. Dabry has laid every author on China under con- 
tribution. The materials he has collected are very curious, and 
will, we should think, be found valuable by all who are in any 
way concerned in the Anglo-French expedition now being sent 
against China, and by journalists, politicians and others, who 
occupy themselves with, or feel interest in Chinese affairs. The 
author, M. Dabry, is a captain in the army, is attached to the 
staff of the French expedition to China, and is a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. 


Guide des Armées Alliées en Chine; by P. Dabry. (Paris: 
Plon.)—This is as singular a book as any we ever met with— 
it is a series of cut and dried dialogues, chiefly about military 
reconnaissances, in French, English, and Chinese; and is des- 
tined to be used alike by Chinese, English, and French! Our 
travelled readers have doubtless seen on the continent books 
prepared for the unlearned, containing complete sets of dialogues 
in French and English, English and Italian, Spanish and English, 
and so forth ; and must have observed that, though the dialogues 
run glibly enough in print, they are of no sort of utility in prac- 
tice ; inasmuch as, though the questioner may diligently repeat 
the questions put down for him, the respondent scarcely ever 
gives the answers set down for him; inasmuch as the questions 
and answers are never completely applicable to what questioner 
and respondent have to say ; and inasmuch, also, as the diffe- 
rent manner of pronouncing the same words renders questioner 
and respondent perfectly unintelligible to each other. We 
greatly fear that this Anglo-Franco-Chinese guide will be like 
its continental contemporaries. For our own part, at all event, 
we should despair of mastering the strange Chinese hieroglyphics 
which form the Chinese part of the dialogues—and still more of 
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pronouncing the Chinese words with any thing approaching the 
true Pekin accent. We observe that the dialogues are of a very 


energetic, not to say truculent, character. Here, for example, is 
what is set down for a conference between an English or French 
soldier and a Chinese spy—“ What are you?” “Tam a fisher- 
man!” “You lie! you are nota fisherman. I know that you 
are aspy! Besides, you have already deceived me. Prepare to 
die!” 





Or late years the French, in imitation of the English, have 
turned serious attention to the vast treasures of historical and 
bibliographical lore, and literary curiosities of all kinds, contained 
in the manuscripts of their public libraries, and have very wisely 
published selections therefrom. The taste for this description 
of literature appears to be on the increase, as numerous additions 
to it have just been made. 


La Vie de Saint Thomas Archevéque de Canterbury; by Garnier 
de Ponte Sainte Maxence; edited by G. C. Hippeau. (Paris: 
Aubry.)—This poem relates in detail the life and death of the 
great Thomasa Becket. Its author was 4 Becket’s contemporary, 
and a Norman; and he entertained so much admiration of him, 
aus a zealous churchman, and was so filled with horror at his 
barbarous murder, that he came to England to collect details of 
his life and death. Having learned all that it was possible to 
know, he wrote a poem on the subject, spending four years in 
the task, and this poem he used to read in Canterbury cathedral 
to the crowds of pilgrims who flocked to the tomb of the martyr. 
The manuscript of the poem is in the imperial library at Paris, 
strange to say, though it was formerly in English hands. Though 
it throws great light on many obscure incidents in the Saint’s 
career, and though it possesses considerable poetical merit, it has 
never before been published complete. The thanks of literary 
archeologists, and of historical students, are due to the learned 
editor for having produced it, and we should think that an 
edition of it might, with advantage, be brought out in England. 
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Les Cluvres Poetiques d André de Rivandeau; edited by C. 
Mourain de Sourdéval. (Paris: Aubry.)—André de Rivandeau 
was a gentleman of Bas Poitou, who flourished in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, and had a mania for writing verses. It 
is these verses which are here collected. Of them we may say, 
as Martial said of his epigrams, that some are good, some 
indifferent, and more bad. Apart, however, from their poetical 
merits or demerits, several of them refer to events and personages 
of the day, and are therefore of historical interest. 


La Chasse du Cerf; by King Charles [X.; edited by H. 
Chévreul. (Paris: Aubry.)—Charles [X., king of France, who 
occupies such a terrible place in history as the author of the 
St. Bartholomew massacre of the Protestants, was a mighty 
hunter, and he wrote (a fact, we believe, not generally known in 
England) a work under the preceding title, treating of stags and 
their peculiarities, and the art of hunting them; of hounds, and 
of the art of training them for the huat. His majesty’s treatise 
has been more than once published, but always after manuscripts 
incorrect or incomplete. The present one is printed from a 
manuscript preserved in the library of the French Institute, 
which manuscript is universally admitted to be the best extant. 
Works by kings not being numerous, the book before us possesses 
interest as coming from a royal hand; and we are told, in addition, 
that it is really a very valuable essay on stag-hunting. The 
king, though cruel as a politician, and though a passionate 
hunter, was a great lover of poetry ; and the editor of La Chasse 
has very wisely added to it some pieces of verse written by his 
majesty, and others addressed to him by Ronsard and others. 
He also gives extracts from the accounts of his majesty; and one 
of the items is, we notice, a sum of 726 livres tournois, given to 
two Englishmen on the 10th October, 1572, “in consideration 
of their having brought from the country of England some dogs 
of the said country, which they presented to his majesty on the 
part of the queen of England, who sent them to him.” 


La Journal de la Comtesse de Sanzay; edited by Count de 
la Ferriére Percy. (Paris: Aubry.)—Like the household book 
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of the Percies, which Lord Macaulay has turned to such account 
in his “ History of England,” this work shows us in detail what 
were the household, travelling, and other expenses of a noble 
family in the sixteenth century. It proves not only that the 
most noble the Countess de Sanzay was a thrifty housewife, 
but is very curious in many respects. 


Voiage en Russie en 1586 par Jéhann Sauvage; suivi de 
CExpédition de Fr. Drake en Amerique @ la Méme Epoque; 
edited by Louis Lacour. (Paris: Aubry.)—This work is the 
reprint of two manuscripts in the imperial library of Paris never 
before published ; one containing an account of a voyage made 
in June 1586, from Dieppe to Russia, by Jehann Sauvage, one 
of the first French navigators whe ventured so far north; the 
other, ‘an account, by an anonymous writer, of the expedition 
which Drake (he is called in the manuscript Drach) made to 
America in 1585, by direction of Queen Elizabeth. Both these 
works are very interesting; the latter is especially so to 
Englishmen, seeing that it contains details not mentioned in the 
English accounts of Drake’s expedition. 


Bulletin du Bouquiniste. (Paris: Aubry.)—A_ periodical 
appearing twice a month, and treating principally of old books 
and manuscripts. It must be very useful to library antiquaries. 


Mémoires de Jean Sire de Joinville. (Paris: Firmin-Didot 
et C*)}—In the New Quarterly Review of December 1858, we 
gave an account of this excellent reprint of one of the most 
valuable works in the historical literature of France; and we 
spoke with special commendation of the “ dissertations ” which 
M. Ambroise Firmin-Didot has annexed to the Mémoires. We 
have now therefore only to announce, that this is a new edition 
of the same work; and to say, that it forms one of the prettiest 
and most valuable additions than can be made to any library. 


Histoire Ecclésiastique des Francs; by Saint Gregory. New 
translation by H. Bordier. (Paris: Firmin Didot et C*)— 
Saint Gregory of Tours was one of the most remarkable men 
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of the sixth century, and he wrote several very remarkable 
works. Of these works, the most important is unquestionably 
his “History of the Franks,” which (singularly enough) begins 
with the creation of the world, and with Adam and Eve, and 
ends in the year 591. When he once gets out of Biblical and 
Roman history, the good saint relates the events which occurred 
in the French part of Gaul, from 397 down to his own times, 
and his uarrative of those events is the most important historical 
work of the epoch that exists. More than once has this narra- 
tive been translated, but never completely—never correctly ; 
and hence M. Bordier has thought right to give a new transla- 
tion. In so doing he has rendered good service to the historical 
student; and has brought the great work of Gregory within the 
reach of that numerous class of readers who have not patience 
to wade through the original. 





Réné de Gavery; by Alfred de Bréhat. (Paris: Hachétte et 
C'*—This is another of those tales of French life which M. de 
Bréhat tells so well. The young writer some time ago struck 
out a new line for himself in light literature ; namely, to be sim- 
ple, natural, moral, and—brief. After the improbability, extra- 
vagance, and immorality on which French fiction writers had 
for years fed the public, it was quite a relief to meet with 
another who did not shock the mind and revolt the taste; and 
after the huge lumbering novels, in ten or twenty volumes, of 
the Dumas and Sue school, it was also a relief to meet with a 
work which could be perused from end to end in less than half a 
dozen hours. Llence M. de Bréhat at his very début obtained 
great success; and, as his tales are marked with freshness 
and grace, are studded with notes and observations not at all 
common-place, contain striking portraitures of character, and 
display great dramatic skill in construction—as, too, they never 
have a word or a thought which the most anxious parent 
could wish to see blotted out—as all this is so, the success which 
he first cbtained has gone on increasing ever since. The work 
before us is worthy of its predecessors, and that is all we need 
say; for, to describe it, we should lessen the pleasure which the 
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reader will derive from perusing it. But we may mention that 
it introduces us to aristocratic life in France as it really is; that 
its personages are well hit off; that (a rare thing in a French 
writer) it deals with English ladies and gentlemen without 
representing them as ridiculous; and that, in a word, it is ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Les Cours Galantes; by Gustave Désnoirestérres. (Paris: Den- 
tu.)—M. Désnoirestérres has created for himself a singular spéci- 
alit2 in literature—that of studying the manners of court, aristo- 
cratic, and literary circles in France ia the latter part of the 
seventeenth, and the whole of the eighteenth centuries. Not 
only has he read and re-read all the voluminous mémoires and 
other works which have been published on the subject, but he has 
examined every letter and scrap of manuscript relative thereto 
which has been preserved in public libraries. The consequence 
is, that he knows every thing, even to the minutest particular, of 
every notable personage, whether prince, minister, noble, author, 


. artist, or ecclesiastic, who figured in the long epoch of the one 


hundred and fifty years immediately preceding the great revolu- 
tion. And as he is not a mere bookworm, who crams the mind 
with crude and undigested facts, but is possessed of a brilliant 
imagination, and is skilled in the literary craft, he from time to 
time draws on his prodigious mass of knowledge, to present the 
public with a work in which the heroes and heroines of bygone 
days are represented exactly as they lived—with all their virtues, 
and vices, and frivolities; with all their ambition and all their 
servility ; in all the splendour of their wigs, ruffles, embroidered 
coats, and (the precursors of crinoline) hoops! It is not, mark 
you! as a romancer that he does this, but as an historian. What 
he says is real—his personages did what he says they did; they 
said. what he says they said. Glad indeed should we be if we had 
amongst us a Désnoirestérres who could resuscitate, “in their 
habits as they lived,” and in the adventures which they acted, 
the great people who figured in our fashionable circles, our politi 
cal world, our church, and our literature, from and just before 
the outbreak of our last revolution, down to the great revolution 
of France. In the work before us, the author introduces us to 
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the princely, aristocratic, and other personages who were accus- 
tomed to frequent, or were in*‘any way connected with, the “Cours 
Galantes” which were held at the Hotel de Bouillon, the Hotel 
Rambouillet, the Chateau of Anet, and in the Temple at Paris, 
Amongst those personages were (we quote at hazard) the Duchess 
de Bouillon, La Fontaine, Madame de Sévigné, Louis XIV., Tu- 
renne, Madame de Montespan, Lulli, and Le Sage. Of these and 
others, the diligence of our author has enabled him to collect 
numerous unpublished anecdotes, and these anecdotes he relates 
with great spirit. 


Meurs et Coutumes de la Vieille France. By Mary Laton. 
(Paris: Dentu.) A series of tales about the fame of the ancien 
régime—well written, and calculated to amuse a leisure hour. 
But the author has been guilty of the presumption of prefixing 
to them a preface, in which he says that he only wrote them to 
relieve his mind from the more arduous labours of history. To 
write good tales requires talent, not much inferior, though of a 
different order, to what is required to write history: and besides, 
M. Mary Lafon has not attained sufficient distinction in history, 
to warrant him in representing himself to the public as full of 
condescension in deigning to write tales. 


Paris Aventureux; by Mané. (Paris; Déntu.)—The Brussels 
newspaper, the Independance, has for many years past published 
weekly a feuilleton of Paris gossip—partly true, partly invented. 
The volume before us is a selection from this class of feuilletons, 
cohtributed by a writer who assumes the name of Mané. The 
papers are very smartly written, and throw a good deal of light 
on what is called “ Life in Paris.” But we imagine that, being 
of a purely local character, they will not be properly appreciated 
out of that gay capital. 





Durinc the last few years, an extraordinary large number of 
periodicals, at the small charge of one sou or two sous, have been 
published in Paris, and they have obtained a prodigious circula- 
tion, Their contents, however, consist chiefly of novels more or 
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less vicious, printed piecemeal ; of tales more or less trashy ; and 
of illustrations which have figured more or less frequently in pre- 
ceding publications. Among these periodicals must, however, 
be noticed one to which the description here given in no- 
wise applies. 


La Semaine des Familles, edited by M. Néttement, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lécoffre et C' is strictly moral and religious in 
tone, is marked by literary talent of a very high order, is pro- 
fusely yet elegantly illustrated, is admirably printed, and is 
wondrously cheap. It is superior, in every respect, to the Penny 
and Saturday Magazines in their best days, and far outstrips any 
contemporary publication of the like kind in London. 





Po.iticaL pamphlets are, owing to the restrictions on news- 
papers, tolerably numerous in Paris; but, among those recently 
published, we find only three likely to interest English readers. 


La Hongrie et 0 Autriche de 1848 @ 1859. By J. E. Horn. 
(Paris: Dubuisson et C'*)—This gives an account of the wrongs 
and oppressions to which, according to Hungarians, Hungary has 
been subjected by Austria during the last ten years. The 
crowning wrong is, it appears, the arbitrary suspension by Austria 
of the Hungarian constitution, after an existence of nearly eight 
hundred years—a constitution which, in essential points, was 
very like that of England. In place of the constitution, Austria 
has established a despotic régime ; and this régime, it is alleged, is 
not only intolerable to all classes of the people, but has led to the 
destruction of commercial prosperity, the ruin of agriculture, the 
burdening of the nation with debt, the withdrawal of the metallic 
currency ; and last, though certainly not least, the oppression of 
the Protestant religion. M. Horn evidently sympathizes very 
strongly with Hungary; in fact, though he does not say so, he 
appears to be a Hungarian himself. We know not if the Austrian 
government can refute his statements, but he writes with a mode- 
ration which seems to prove them true. His pamphlet, which 
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is marked with higher ability than is generally found in such 
publications, will be very useful at this juncture, when events of 
great importance appear to be impending in Hungary, and when 
the English are occupying themselves more than ever with that 
country. 


La Paix de Zurich; by M.P.de Tchihatchef. (Paris: Déntu.)— 
An able and eloquent treatise on the Italian question, concluding 
with a strong recommendation, based on many reasons, to allow 
the revolted Italian duchies to be annexed to Piedmont. M. de 
Tchihatchef, we suppose from his name, is Russian; but he 
appears to be as warmly attached to the cause of national inde- 
pendence, and to that of well-regulated liberty, as any English- 
man possibly could be. 


La Politique et le Droit Chrétien au Point de Vue de la Question 
Jtalienne ; by M. Massimo d’Azeglio. (Paris: Dentu.)—This is 
a profound and eloquent pleading in support of the right of Italy, 
and especially the duchies, to dispose of themselves as they please, 
and of the advisability of separating the spiritual and temporal 
power of the pope. The author supports his positions by argu- 
ments drawn from both political and religious arsenals. As one 
of the most upright and distinguished of Italian patriots, his 
pamphlet cannot fail to meet with serious attention at the hands 
of Englishmen. 

















REVIEWS. 


The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, 
‘stated anew, with Special Reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Modern Times; in Eight Lectures, delivered in the 
Oxford University Pulpit at the Bampton Lecture for 1859. 
By Grorce Raw inson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College. Murray: 1859. 


HE two writers who occupy the foremost place among the 
English Apologists for Christianity are not likely to become 
obsolete. The Analogy of Revealed Religion deals with questions 
which are certain to reappear under moral and intellectual condi- 
tions of very frequent occurrence. It will always furnish a most 
compact and forcible argument against unbelief, atheistic or 
theistic, whether assuming the grosser form which Butler himself 
was accustomed to see among his contemporaries, or claiming 
with modern secularism, or positivism, a high morality, and lofty 
purposes of its own. But other reasoning than that which the 
Analogy can supply, is needed by those who have to deal with 
scepticism in its latest development, claiming to possess a reve- 
lation fuller and more intimate than that which the theologian 
accepts, vindicating for itself a spiritual element, and seeking to 
surround itself with the emotions and aspirations of the religious 
life. Again, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity is a book likely 
to be as useful now as when it was first produced. The state 
of knowledge, the tone of thought and feeling, to which it is 
adapted, are still to be found; not indeed in the classes to which 
it was originally addressed, but in those which have since that 
time been awakened to intellectual life. The characteristic 
forms, which infidelity assumed during the last century, are not 
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by any means extinct. They are still dominant among the 
masses, with their keen intelligence and shallow education, 
which the neglect of a careless age alienated from the national 
faith. There the advocate of Christianity continually encounters 
the same ovjections to which Paley addressed his arguments ; 
arguments which, though they do not deal with the more subtle 
forms of doubt, are, as far as they reach, of matchless 
clearness and cogency. But since Paley’s time the field of 
“The Evidences” has been greatly enlarged. First, there has 
arisen that critical school of which Bentley and Wolf may be 
regarded as the earliest representatives. This school, at first 
confining its attention to those productions of classical anti- 
quity, which the more facile criticism of earlier times had 
accepted without hesitation, has in our own day applied its tests 
to the sacred records. Thus, the apologist for the accepted 
canon and text of Scripture, finds himself compelled to engage 
in a discussion which includes a vast variety of questions, and 
which, from the vagueness of the principles on which it is con- 
ducted, can hardly be brought to any definite conclusion. 
Secondly, there has been at work another cause, which many 
will be inclined to regard with more satisfaction. The enlight- 
ened and exact antiquarianism of the age, has subjected the 
monuments of antiquity to an examination more careful than any 
which they had hitherto received. Its enterprise, availing itself 
of facilities of travel before unknown, has extended its researches 
over the whole field of ancient civilization. Fortunate discoveries, 
as of the trilingual inscriptions of Rosetta and Behistun, have 
enabled the student to decipher records which had been a sealed 
book to the learned of former times. Thus, periods of history, 
which seemed altogether lost to human knowledge, have been 
recovered ; and testimonies, possessing an authenticity which is 
beyond question, have been applied to supply, to confirm, or to 
invalidate, hitherto accepted accounts. Many of the facts, of 
which circumstances have thus put us in possession, bear upon 
the question of the historical evidences. Indeed, it may be said 
that the most important discoveries of the century are in some 
way connected with it. Egypt and the valley of the Euphrates 
have yielded the most’copious results to recent research; and 
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with the great empires which there flourished the eventful for- 
tune of the Hebrew people brought them into frequent contact. 
The Hebrew records of these transactions, which before could 
be compared only with accounts of doubtful authenticity or 
independence, have now to be tested by the recovered history 
of the ,antagonist nations. When we consider the relative 
insignificance of the events, we recognise an important fact in 
the interest with which civilized humanity regards the resu't of 
the process. 

The bearing of the Egyptian antiquities upon the historical 
Scriptures has been already discussed in several works. The 
more recent discovery of the Cuneiform records, which practi- 
cally dates from the finding of the Behistun inscription, has 
furnished Mr. Rawlinson with a novel and interesting subject. 
While passing under review the whole question of the his- 
torical evidences, the Bampton Lecturer of 1859 has paid 
particular attention to the points where the Hebrew history is 
illustrated by the fresh evidence found in the monuments of the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires. He tells us in his 
preface, that the circumstance of his having this novelty to offer 
was his chief inducement to attempt a work on the subject. He 
was eminently fitted for the task by his own studies, and by 
the prestige of a name which his distinguished brother has 
identified with Assyrian research; and he has produced a work 
which complements in no unworthy way the labours of his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Mansel. It furnishes a clear and concise statement 
of the controversy, representing the views of the stricter school 
of Orthodox criticism, and given on the whole with moderation 
and candour; and, at the same time, the peculiar advantages 
which the author has enjoyed in treating some parts of his sub- 
ject, impart to his work a distinctive value. 

Mr. Rawlinson sets cut by conceding the right of criticism to 
apply its tests to the sacred records :— 

“It was not to be expected—nor was it, I think, to be wished—that 
the records of past times, contained in the Old and New Testament, 
should esca e searching ordeal to which all other historical docu- 
ments had subjected, or remain long, on account of their sacred 


character, unscrutinized by the inquirer. | Reverence may possibly 
gain, but faith, I believe—real and true faith—greatly loses by the 
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establishment of a wall of partition between the sacred and the profane, 
and the subtraction of the former from the domain of scientific inquiry. 
As truth of one kind cannot possibly be contradictory to truth of another, 
Christianity has nothing to fear from scientific investigations; and any 
attempt to isolate its facts, and preserve them from the scrutiny which 
profane history receives, must, if successful, diminish the fulness of our 
assent to them—the depth and reality of our belief in their actual 
occurrence. It is by the connection of sacred with profane history that 
the facts of the former are most vividly apprehended, and most distinctly 
felt to be real; to sever between the two, is to make the sacred narrative 
grow dim and shadowy, and to encourage the notion that its details are 
not facts in the common and everyday sense of the word.”—(Pp. 7, 8.) 


It is difficult, indeed, to see how reverence, or indeed any thing 
but superstition, can possibly gain where true faith must greatly 
lose ; anda very serious objection may be made to this complete 
identification of the cause of Christianity with the complete 
accuracy of the Old Testament histories. Apart from these 
drawbacks, the general truth and importance of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
remarks will be recognized by all who have perceived the 
timidity and unreality which characterize the popular habits of 
thought on these subjects. 

To guide the operation of this criticism four canons are laid 
down, determining the relative value of the various kinds of his- 
torical evidences ; these have the merit of stating compendiously 
and clearly the principles acknowledged and employed by all philo- 
sophical historians. At the same time, Mr. Rawlinson very properly 
objects to the so-called canon which supporters of the mythical 
theory have sought to establish, and which Strauss (quoted on 
p- 27) has expressed as follows :—“ That no just perception of 
the true nature of history is possible without a perception of the 
inviolubility of the chain of finite causes, and of the impossibility 
of miracles.” The whole question of the possibility of miracles 
is evidently foreign to the subject of these Lectures, and we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Rawlinson wanders from his point 
when he devotes two or three pages to the consideration of it. 
He might, indeed, ia accordance with the object which he pro- 
poses to himself, discuss such points as the credibility of wit- 
nesses and the like ; but the 4 priori argument, from which alone, 
as it appears to us, definite results are to be expected, falls 
within the province of other defenders of revelation. That 
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miracles are no arbitrary violations of natural laws, but witnesses 
to them, and to One who is the lawgiver—that they are not 
perplexing interruptions in the history of the world, but have 
their place in one regular and orderly plan in the Divine govern- 
ment and education of mankind, being the visible signs which 
taught, so to speak, the childhood of our race—these are points 
on which, at the proper opportunity, it will always be useful to 
insist. But the writer on the “ Historical Evidences to the Truth 
of Scripture,” must take for granted that which other apologists 
may make it their business to prove. It will not be worth his 
while to establish the authenticity and truth of certain docu- 
ments which profess to contain a revelation, unless it be first 
conceded that revelation is possible; and the possibility 
of revelation implies the possibility of miracles. It is absolutely 
idle to prove the accuracy of the Scripture history to those who 
reject the supernatural element—that element mingles with the 
whole, and is of its essence. It may be possible to account, with 
more or less plausibility, for a few facts here and there ; but the 
most ingenious system of explanation will leave untouched a 
great mass of miraculous incident. The only satisfactory course 
will be, to accept this element in the history—not, indeed, reck- 
lessly to invoke its aid for the solution of difficulties, but not to put 
any force upon the narrative for the purpose of withdrawing one 
or two events from its domain ; when this is done, the way will 
be left open for the free and unfettered action of real historical 
criticism. 

We do not observe that Mr. Rawlinson notices one important 
feature which distinguishes the Scripture narrative from the 
mythical periods of Greek and Roman history. This is briefly 
the uniform presence throughout the former of the supernatural 
element; in it there is no line to be drawn between the 
mythical and the historical period. The very earliest portions 
present us with narratives as plain and matter-in-fact as are to 
be found in the chronicles of after times. The history which 
records the adventures of Abraham and his descendants in Egypt 
and Canaan, is as minute and graphic as that which tells us of the 
perils and triumphs of Daniel in the Babylonian court. The life 
of Daniel is as full of the supernatural as is that of his remote 
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progenitor. On the other hand, Mr. Rawlinson has failed to dis- 
tinguish between supernatural events, and events professing to 
be historical, but apparently improbable; Thus he rebukes 
Niebuhr (p. 15) for rejecting the book of Esther, on the ground 
that some of the incidents recorded therein are essentially im- 
probable, and for thus countenancing the mythical theory. But 
the book of Esther is, as Mr. Rawlinson himself remarks, a plain 
matter-of fact narrative, and is altogether without the supernatural 
element. The sacred writers, when they mean to relate a miracle, 
always give us some intimation, direct or indirect, of their purpose. 
Wher this intimation is wanting, the narrative must be regarded 
as historical. It may very properly be doubted whether 
Niebuhr’s criticism was just in this particular instance ; but it is 
evidently legitimate in principle, and altogether distinct from 
the scepticism which originated the mythical theory. 

Of the four lectures (ii—v.) which relate to the Old Testament 
history, the second, treating of the Pentateuch, and of the period 
included by it, is perhaps the least satisfactory. To us it seems 
to exhibit the defects which we may expect to find when a sub- 
ject is not altogether congenial to the circumstances under which 
it is discussed ; for, indeed, the pulpit is not the place where 
questions of criticism and evidence can be fairly treated. They 
require more of the judicial temper of mind than the preacher can 
exhibit. He must ever speak with decision—with that thorough 
and earnest conviction which does not admit the possibility of 
doubt. Even the artistic necessities of his calling forbid him 
to hamper his words with doubts, with limitations, with the 
balance of opposing arguments. But then, if this be so, he must 
not pass beyond the province which properly belongs to him— 
the province of the moral and the spiritual. There, when a con- 
viction has once been formed, all that before opposed it becomes 
as nothing ; but in questions of evidence, though the mind is 
for the most part compelled to make a decision, yet the argu- 
ments which it necessarily neglects have still a positive value of 
their own. To appreciate this value is always difficult; the 
‘necessities of the pulpit seem to make it impossible. There no 
man can be expected to destroy the effects of his words, by 
allowing that there was something to be said against them; ye 
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to make this admission in a treatise, would only require an ordi- 
nary exercise of candour. We do not wish to depreciate Mr. 
Rawlinson when we say that his work is a case in point; nor do 
we accuse him of timidity when we observe that it betrays a 
consciousness of other difficulties in his position. No one who 
is acquainted with the religious history of England during the 
last few years, can be surprised to find that a man of note, con- 
scious that he had something valuable to say on a very important 
subject, and anxious not to run counter to any prejudice, should 
avoid the dangerous Doctrine of Inspiration. Yet we might 
expect to find some declaration of opinion, were we only to look 
at the requirements of the subject. The writer, who sets out to 
prove the accuracy of the scripture records, must surely begin 
by stating what this accuracy implies. Are we to understand 
that absolute immunity from error for which Professor Gaussen 
and his school contend? or that general correctness which we 
might expect from a well-informed, trustworthy historian, fully 
impressed with the importance of the events which he is relating? 
Yet, evidently, the whole question assumes a different aspect, 
according as one view or the other is adopted. Nor is the diffi- 
culty avoided by vague allusious to interpolations and errors 
of transcribers. Mr. Rawlinson is perfectly aware that, wherever 
the text is undisputed, we are bound to suppose, any palpable 
contradiction or absurdity excepted, that we have the writer’s 
own words. It is probably to the same influence of circumstances 
that we are to attribute the following passage :— 


“ Geology—whatever may be thought of its true bearing upon other 

ints—at least witnesses to the recent creation of man, of whom there 
is no trace in any but the latest strata. -hysiology decides in favour of 
the unity of the species, and the probable derivation of the whole human 
race from a single pair. Comparative Philology, after diverse fluctua- 
tions, settles into the belief that languages will ultimately prove to have 
been all derived from a common basis.”—(Pp. 74-5.) 


These statements may seem to give completeness to the 
argument; but surely they are somewhat rash and prema- 
ture. The controversy as to the alleged human remains in the 
Nilotic deposit is not by any means terminated, and the same 
question has been recently raised again by the discoveries in 
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the valley of the Loire. As to the common origin of language, 
few philologists will be inclined to do any thing more than sus- 
pend their judgment. The great question of the relation between 
scientific inquiry and the Scriptures is not to be settled in this 
off-hand manner, and the cause of Reverence and Faith is in no- 
wise promoted by such sweeping assertions. 

It is equally out of keeping with the calm and philosophic 
treatment which these questions require, when, in speaking of the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, Mr. Rawlinson characterizes the 
arguments of the critical school as “weak and puerile in the 
extreme,” (p. 39.) We fully agree with him when, follow- 
ing the universal tradition, he declares his belief in the author- 
ship of Moses, and we should sympathize with his regret in 
being, so to speak, deprived of that rare literary treasure, 
the autobiography of a great man, the head of his nation at a 
most critical period in their annals. But the arguments of pro- 
found and conscientious scholars deserve to be met with respect. 
Though the language of the Pentateuch may contain some 
archaisms, yet it would not be easy, even in the less changeable 
Semitic tongues, to find a parallel instance where the earliest 
literature so closely resembles in diction that of its golden age, 
There are not a few passages which could hardly have been writtea 
by Moses; and which, while there are no external reasons for reject- 
ing them from the text, it is highly uncritical to dispose of as in- 
terpolations. Nor, it must be remembered, is the testimony of 
tradition to the present form of the Pentateuch absolutely unin- 
terrupted. The finding of the book of the law in the reign of 
Josiah, shows that, all custom notwithstanding, it might fall into 
complete oblivion ; and it is not easy to estimate the casualties 
which it might have encountered during the long servitudes of 
the earlier times, when there was no fixed centre of national life, 
during the supremacy of the Philistines, or from the neglect and 
even the zeal of idolatrous kings. It is the antiquity of the 
present form that the most eminent critics particularly question, 
supposing that it is a compilation by some later writer of docu- 
ments of great antiquity ; and it might be said that this theory 
differs only in degvee from that which Mr. Rawlinson seems to 
favour with regard to the book of Genesis. Yet, after due weight 
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has been given to these considerations, the main argument re- 
mains untouched ; we see no reason compelling us to abandon a 
belief which we should be very sorry to lose, and may feel sure 
that we are reading the actual words of the great lawgiver, 
though we may not feel disposed to echo the words of’the 
Lecturer, when, apparently unable to resist the temptation of 
élosing his discourse with a text, he compares his opponents 
with the magicians “ who withstood Moses.” 

The external testimony to the truth of the narrative is, though 
of course scanty, as full as we could expect to find. The long 
reigns of the divine and heroic dynasties in the Egyptian and 
Babylonian chronologies, present an analogy to the longevity 
ascribed to the first generations of mankind. On pp. 351-2 we have 
a Chaldean account of the Deluge, apparently independent of 
Jewish sources ; and this may be paralleled by the Cingalese nar- 
rative given by Sir Emerson Tennent in his recent work on Ceylon 
—a narrative all the more valuable and interesting, as proceeding 
not from a Semitic but from an Arian source. 

Coming down to times more strictly historical, we are not 
long in finding an instance where the Babylonian records seem 
to touch upon the annals of the Hebrew race. The book 
of Genesis relates Abraham’s victory over Chedor-laomer, king 
of Elam. It is very interesting to observe that, at about the period 
to which we should refer this event, there appears in the monu- 
mental lists of Babylonian monarchs the name Kudur-Mabuk— 
Mabuk being the Hamitic form of the Semitic Laomer; that there 
are peculiarities in the form of the records of this monarch, which 
seem to indicate an interruption in the line of Babylonian kings 
coming from the quarter of Elam; and that he is described by 
the significant title of “ Apda Martu,” the ravager of the West. 
Another important event, the Exodus of the Hebrew people from 
Egypt, is not one that we should expect to find recorded in the 
public monuments of that country ; and it is perfectly satisfac- 
tory to have a narrative of the incident in the chronicles of 
Manetho—a work doubtless drawn from authentic Egyptian 
sources, and in this case betraying its origin by its marked anti- 
Hebrew feeling. A long period ensues, during which the sacred 
history continues to stand alone. It was a period full of great 
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events, witnessing the fortunes of Israel fall to their lowest after 
the defeat of Saul at Gilboa, and culminate in the empire which 
David established, and Solomon extended, from “the river (Eu- 
phrates) even unto the land of the Philistines, and the border of 
Egypt.” It is true that the varying fortunes of the Hebrew 
people brought them into contact, as servants or as masters, 
with many nations—with the tribes of the eastern bank of Jor- 
dan, with the kingdoms of southern Syria, with the Midianite 
Arabs on the south, with the Philistines on the west; but these 
nations past away, and left no record of themselves, save such as 
those marvellous cities of Og, king of Bashan, which still stand 
in the wild country beyond Jordan, the Trachonitis of the 
Roman dominion. But these relics have no voice for posterity. 
The history of Israel is the only memorial of the powers 
which surrounded it. For Egypt the age of conquest had 
for a time past away; for the empire, which had its capital alter- 
nately at Nineveh and Babylon, it had not fully come—that 
power had not yet sent its armies beyond the river which formed 
the extreme limit of Hebrew dominion. We are, perhaps, dis- 
appointed to find no trace in the monuments of Egypt of the 
alliance between that country and Solomon. But the reign of 
Solomon’s successor brings us to the first mention of an Hebrew 
kingdom in a contemporary document. We read in I Kings 
xiv. 25, that “in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, Shishak, king 
of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem.” And accordingly we 
find Sheshonk (with whom Shishak is undoubtedly to be iden- 
tified) mentioning “ Melchi Yuda,” the kingdom of Judah, 
among the countries which he had subdued. The reign of 
Rehoboam’s grandson, Asa, was signalized by the defeat of 
Zerah the Ethiopian ; and we have here the coincidence, in the 
Egyptian annals, of a King Osorchon (a name which Mr. Raw- 
linson remarks to be identical in its root consonants with Zerah), 
who united both Egypt and Ethiopia under his sway. From 
this time Hebrew independence is threatened by other enemies. 
There is as yet no direct connection between the Scripture history 
and the Assyrian records; but the latter bear witness to the 
great power of a Syrian king, Benhadad, the same, without 
doubt, as the monarch who occupies such an important place in: 
21 
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the history of Ahab. Jehu is the first Israelitish king mentioned by 
name in the Cuneiform inscriptions. He is spoken of as the 
son of Omri, and as having paid tribute to the Assyrian king. 
Mr. Rawlinson satisfactorily explains the appellation, “son of 
Omri,” either as derived from the name of his capital, which is 
called Beth-Khumri (the house of Omri) in the inscriptions, or 
as indicating a claim of Jehu, real or pretended, to relationship 
with the dynasty which he had overthrown. He does not, how- 
ever, allude to the difficulty, that Scripture (2 Kings x. 32) 
only speaks of this prince as having suffered from the attacks of 
the Syrians. After the death of Jehu, a succession of three 
able kings occupied the throne of Israel. Under their rule the 
northern Hebrew kingdom continued, for about three quarters 
of a century, to be an independent and even formidable power. 
This period coincides with a long silence on the part of the 
Cuneiform inscriptions. It was followed by a succession of 
revolutions and dynastic changes. These internal dissensions 
prepared the way for foreign conquest. Accordingly, it is not 
long before we find the sacred history recording, for the first 
time, the presence of an Assyrian invader in Palestine. “In 
the reign of Menahem, Pul came up against the land, and Mena- 
hem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might 
be with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand.”—(2 Kings 
xv. 19.) Mr. Rawlinson remarks— 

“There is some difficulty in identifying the Assyrian monarch here 
mentioned, who not only took this large tribute, but, as appears from 
Chronicles, led a portion of the nation into captivity. In the Hebrew 
Scriptures he appears as Pul, or rather Phul, and this is also the form of 
the name which the Armenian Eusebius declares to have been used by 
Polyhistor, who followed Berosus; but in the Septuagint he is called 
Phaloch or Phalés, a form of which the Hebrew word seems to be an 
abbreviation. The Assyrian records of the time present us with no 
name very close to this; but there is one which has been read variously 
as Phal-lukha, Vul-lukka, and Ioa-lusb, wherein it is not improbable 
that we may have the actual appellation of the Biblical Phul or Phaloch. 
The annals of this monarch are scanty ; but, in the most important record 
which we possess of his reign, there is a notice of his having taken 
tribute from Beth-khumri or Samaria, as well as from Tyre, Sidon, 
Damascus, Idumea, and Philistia.” 

In the next instance of contact between the two histories, a 
difficulty is presented by the name of the Israclitish king 
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Tiglath-Pileser records of himself that he defeated Rezin, and 
captured Damascus, and took tribute from Menahem, king of 
Samaria. But the sacred history, which is illustrated at this 
point by some of the earlier prophecies of Isaiah, makes it 
particularly clear that the king in question was Pekah. We 
must be content to leave the difficulty, for which Mr. Rawlinson 
can only find two not very plausible explanations. It is not 
likely that the Assyrian official would make a mistake in so 
important a matter as the name of the conquered king; and 
hardly more probable that Pekah should have assumed the name 
of Menahem, to which we cannot imagine any préstige to have 
attached. The utter extinction of the Syrian power by the 
arms of Tiylath-Pileser, was soon to be followed by that 
of its recent ally. There was another change of dynasty 
in Samaria; and the new king had that leaning to the Egyptian 
alliance which seems to have been the fatal delusion of Hebrew 
statesmen. Compelled at the beginning of his reign to acknow- 
ledge the Assyrian supremacy, he afterwards ventured to throw 
off the yoke. “Then the king of Assyria came up throughout 
all the land, and went up to Samaria, and besieged it three 
years. In the ninth year of Hosea the king of Assyria took 
Samaria.”—(2 Kings, xvii. 5, 6.) No violence is done to this 
language by supposing it to be at least consistent with the fact 
that Shalmaneser, who began the siege of Samaria, was driven 
from his throne by Sargon before its termination. Sargon 
certainly claims the capture of Samaria as one of the achieve- 
ments of his first year; a boast which we may easily imagine 
him to have made, even though Shalmaneser had actually 
effected it. It is interesting to observe how the Hebrew 
history, mentioning this protracted siege, and consequent absence 
of the king, and the Assyrian inscriptions, indicating, but 
without explanation, a change of dynasty, illustrate and con- 
firm each other. Of Sargon nothing more need be said, 
than that the only fact which Scripture mentions concerning 
him, his capture of Ashdod, is recorded in his own inscriptions. 
Far more interest centres in his successor. The two powers of 
Syria and Israel, though often assuming an attitude of hostility 
towards the southern Hebrew kingdom, had yet acted as. 
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barriers between it and the Assyrian power. Welcome as their 
fall had been to their old enemies, we can hardly doubt that it 
soon came to be regretted. Ahaz, indeed, the contemporary 
of Hoshea, apparently conciliated the Assyrian king by some 
kind of submission. His successor Hezekiah, attempting to 
follow a more independent policy, was taught a severe lesson. 
Mr. Rawlinson contrasts the Hebrew and Assyrian narratives of 
the first campaign of Sennacherib in Palestine— 


“ Sennacherib king of Assyria came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah, and took them. And Hezekiah king of Judah sent to the king 
of Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have offended ; return from me: that 
which thou puttest upon me I will bear. And the king of Assyria 
appointed unto Hezekiah king of Judah three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold.”—Kings xviii. 13-14. The annals of Sen- 
racherib contain a full account of this campaign, “ And because Heze- 
kiah king of Judah,” says Sennacherib, “ would not submit to my yoke, 
I came up against him, and by force of arms, and by the might of m 
power, I took forty-six of his strong-fenced cities ; and of the smaller 
towns which were scattered about, I took and plundered a countless 
number. And from these places I captured and carried off as spoil 
200,150 people, old and young, male and female, together with horses 
and mares, asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. 
And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem his capital city, like a 
bird in a cage, building towers round the city to hem him in, and rais- 
ing banks of earth against the gates, so as to prevent escape. Then 
upon this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of my arms, and he 
sent out to me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty talents 
of gold, and divers treasures, a rich and immense booty. All these 
things were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my government, 
Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, and as a token of sub- 
mission to my power.”—(Pp. 140-1.) 


We should not expect to find the Assyrian records comme- 
morating the great catastrophe which terminated Sennacherib's 
second invasion of Palestine, when the angel of the Lord went 
out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians one hundred and 
fourscore and five thousand men. But a well-known passage in 
Herodotus supplies a striking confirmation of the narrative. 
We quote from Mr. Rawlinson’s own translation :— “ Sanacharib 
marched to Pelusium, which commands the entrance into Egypt, 
and there pitched his camp. As the two armies lay there oppo- 
site one another, there came in the night a multitude of field 
mice, which devoured all the quivers and bowstrings of the 
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enemy, and ate the thongs by which they managed their shields.” 
And he goes on to say, that he saw the statue of the Egyptian 
king, with a mouse in his hand. In partial explanation of the 
discrepancies, it has been supposed, not without some reason (see 
1 Samuel vi. 4), that the mouse was the symbol of pestilence. 
There is a greater difficulty as to the locality of the event; Mr. 
Rawlinson supposes it to have been where Herodotus places it, 
on the borders of Egypt, and quotes in confirmation the words 
of Isaiah :—“ He shall not come into the city, nor shoot an arrow 
there, nor come before it with shield, nor cast a bank against it 
By the way that he came, by the same shall he return, and shall 
not come into this city, saith the Lord.” But these words, which 
doubtless allude to the works of the former siege, are consistent 
with an advance to within twenty miles of Jerusalem, with such 
an advance, made through the passes of Benjamin, and arrested 
by some terrible catastrophe within sight of the holy city, as the 
10th chapter of Isaiah seems to describe.—(Compare Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine, pp. 206-7.) It is much more easy to suppose a 
mistake on the part of Herodotus or his informants. 

Two more instances, inwhich the Assyrian inscriptions strikingly 
confirm the sacred history, we must briefly relate. The murderers 
of Sennacherib escape into the land of Armenia, and we find 
Armenia described as perpetually hostile to Assyria. Manasseh, 
king of Judah, is carried away captive, not to Nineveh, as might 
have been expected, but to Babylon ; and we learn that Esarhad- 
don, anxious probably to strengthen his hold on an important and 
turbulent dependency, departed from the custom of his prede- 
cessors, and for many years kept his court at Babylon. Referring 
our readers to the Lectures for fuller details on these and other 
points of great interest, we pass on to the period when the seat 
of the empire was transferred from Nineveh to Babylon. 

There is not much to call for ouf notice in the last miserable years 
of the kingdom of Judah. But in the period of the captivity, 
with Daniel for its historiati, and Nebuchadnezzar for its central 
figure, we have many points of singular interest. There is no 
book in the canon which has been so keenly attacked as the 
history and prophecy of Daniel; there are few, perhaps, which 
we should be so loath to abandon. But, putting aside for the. 
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moment certain historical difficulties, the objections resolve 
themselves into one which Mr. Rawlinson very properly declines 
to entertain. The question of prophecy, like the question of 
miracles, is altogether foreign to the subject of these Lectures, 
The critic who disbelieves in the gift of prophecy, naturally 
considers predictions to be signs of a later origin; but he cannot 
expect his reasoning to have any weight with those who acknow- 
ledge it; and it is on the peculiarly minute predictions of this 
book that the objectors rest their arguments. We may pass, 
then, at once to the history. No one can fail to identify the con- 
queror of Egypt and Tyre, as he appears in profane history, with 
the Nebuchadnezzar of the book of Daniel. But the prophet, 
with that keener insight which belongs to his gift, presents to us 
the inner life of the man, and describes a great soul marred by 
the corrupting influence of despotic power. The story in one of 
its strangest points, the pride and madness of the king, seems to 
be illustrated by one of his own inscriptions. 


“Four years? . . . theseatofmykingdominthecity . . . 
which . . . did not rejoice my heart. In all my dominions, I did 
not build a high place of power; the precious treasures of my kingdom 
I did not lay up. In Babylon, buildings for myself and for the honour 
of my kingdom, I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach, my 
lord, the joy of my heart (?), in Babylon, the city of his sovereignty 
and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises (?), and I did not 
furnish his altars (with victims), nor did I clear out the canals.”— 
(P. 440 ) 


It must be remarked, however, that these allusions to Merodach 
do not harmonize with the proclamation ascribed to Nebuchad- 
nezzar by Daniel. 

There can be very little doubt as to Mr. Rawlinson’s 
identification of Belshazzar with Bil-shar-uzur, whom it appears 
was associated in empire with his father Nabonadius. It had 
always been a difficulty that this prince is represented by other 
writers as absent from Babylon at the time of its fall, while Da- 
niel speaks of Belshazzar as slain in the confusion of the capture. 
This difficulty now disappears, while, as Mr. Rawlinson remarks, 
the discovery illustrates in a remarkable way the promise made 
and performed to Daniel, that he should be the third ruler in the. 
kingdom. Under Nebuchadnezzar he had been second ruler; 
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but, when there were two princes on the throne, he could only 
be third. It has yet to be explained why Daniel, addressing Bel- 
shazzar, son of an usurper, speaks of Nebuchadnezzar as “ thy fa- 
_ther.” But the gratuitous supposition of the marriage of 

Nabonadius with a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, has the dif- 
ficulty of making Belshazzar to be no more than sixteen years 
of age. It seems easier to suppose that Daniel, using the cus- 
tomary court language, might speak of the monarch as descended 
from his great predecessor, though the relationship only existed 
in the language of compliment. 

Thus, after more than fifteen centuries of duration under 
various forms, fell the great Semitic empire. There rose upon its 
ruins the dominion of a nobler race. The Assyrian had seemed 
the mere incarnation of brute force: his empire but an highly 
organized instrument of conquest. Cyrus the Persian, repre- 
sents a power more righteous, more reverent of law. In accor- 
dance with this better spirit was his reversal, in favour of the 
Jews, of the cruel policy which had suggested the captivity. 
The history of the return is given in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Their authenticity has not been seriously impugned, 
and therefore does not need defence; but we would direct our 
readers to p. 183 of the Lectures, where Mr. Rawlinson points 
out the fact, answering so exactly to what we know from other 
sources, that the work of rebuilding was promoted by the mono- 
theistic Persian kings, but forbidden by the usurping Magian, of 
whom the inscriptions assert, that “he changed the religion of 
Persia.” 

Somewhere within the period included by these two histories, 
falls the date of the book of Esther. Mr. Rawlinson on very 
good ground identifies Ahasuerus with Xerxes, The authen- 
ticity of the book has been assailed by many critics on grounds 
to which we have already alluded. The slaughter of seventy- 
five thousand of the dominant Persian race in one day, by a 
captive people, is certainly an improbable occurrence ; but’ it is 
the excessive number which makes it so. And it may be remark+ 
ed, that the most serious historical difficulties in scripture are 
caused by numbers; such, for instance, are the perpetual confu- 
sions in the chronology, the incredible slaughter-in the battles 
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between Israel and Judah, &c. The observation, indeed, may 
be extended to other histories. We have an example in 
Herodotus, where he gives a catalogue of the ships at Salamis, 
and even in the exact Thucydides, when he states the measure- 
ments of the bay and island of Sphacteria. 

We have now reached the point where the Sacred history ter- 
minates. We have seen this Hebrew people enabled, by a sin- 
gular strength of national vitality, to pass without extinction 
through the lowest depths of humiliation; to outlast successive 
empires of its conquerors; to survive even the horrors of a 
general captivity; and at last, under happier circumstances, to re- 
sume the existence of an independent state. We know from other 
sources how that state witnessed the ruin of the empire which 
had protected it; came into friendly relations with the conqueror ; 
struggled successfully against the great Syrian kingdom, which 
was one of the fragments of the empire of Alexander; and 
finally, when its own life had become altogether corrupt, fell be- 
fore the power of Rome. But it did not fall before it had 
originated a movement which was to change the face of the 
world, Of its royal house was born JESUS CHRIST, in 
whom we acknowledge God incarnate. From it, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, came Paul of Tarsus, God’s instrument for mould- 
ing the Jewish faith into the religion of mankind. 

We are thus brought to the subject of Mr. Rawlinson’s last 
three lectnres. But our space forbids us to give them a detailed 
examination, and to give less would be to do them injustice. 
While not professing to possess the novelty which distinguishes 
the earlier part of the work, they furnish a very valuable com- 
pendium of the orthodox argument, as it has been completed by 
the latest exertions of criticism and research. 

It iswith feelings of great respect that we take leave of our author. 
His fame has been already established by his “ Herodotus,” a work 
which reflects honour not only on himself, but on the university 
which trained him to such comprehensive study of history ; and 
we are glad to think that it will be extended to a larger class by his 
present work. Such contributions to the cause of religion have 
a value of their own, though they do not touch the higher 
realms of thought; and we shall not be wise to undervalue them, 
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however profound our conviction that faith in its essence is not 
to be reached by criticism, but has its foundations deep in the 
unchangeable necessities of the human7soul, and its witness in 
that conscience which is the Voice of God, 








MEYERBEER AND THE LYRIC DRAMA. 


HREE “ Dinorahs!” The first at the Thédtre de l’Opéra 
Comique in Paris, on the 4th of April, 1859 ; the second at 

the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on the 26th of July, 
1859; and the third at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, 
on the 3rd of October, 1859. Three successesin French, Italian, 
and English, within six months! Three remarkable displays of 
executive skill, by artists of three countries! Who isthe mighty 
magician, whose potent spells have so fascinated and charmed 
such varied audiences as these assembled in London and Paris? 
Whose music is this that has so penetrated into the deepest 
recesses of the soul? Who is the musician whose privilege it 
is thus to bring nationalities together within one sympathetic 
and united circle—the domain of the lyric drama? Who has 
established this bond of union between two capitals on the 
neutral ground of art influence? Can any hesitation exist as to 
the composer whose works alone can account for the affinity? It 
is scarcely necessary to repeat here the name of Meyerbeer; it 
must at once suggest itself. He is now the master of the lyric 
world, He has revolutionized the lyric drama, as much as 
Beethoven revolutionized the symphony. “Let Meyerbeer,” 
wrote, in 1811, his friend and fellow-student Weber, “only go 
forth in the paths of art, exercising the perseverance, assiduity, 
and discretion so manifest in him hitherto, and in his genius, we 
may prophesy a rich ripe fruit.” Weber’s prophecy has been 
fulfilled ; but even he could not have anticipated_the extent to 
which Meyerbeer’s invention and imagination have progressed. 
In his career there has been no finality. Germany gave him 
theory and technicalities, Italy inspired him, and France con- 
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solidated the transformations in his school and style, destined 
to produce the masterpieces which the entire world now claims 
as the triumphs of lyric art. It has been a work of time with 
Meyerbeer. His blanks were drawn in the springtide of life. 
His prizes have become more valuable as he has advanced to the 
winter of his days. He is now in his sixty-sixth year, for he was born 
in Berlin in 1794, and yet musical Europe is anxiously waiting 
for his next grand opera, convinced that the culminating point 
in his career has not yet been reached, and that even another 
phasis of development may be expected from his ever-enduring 
fancy, matured judgment, and inexhaustible resources. With 
Meyerbeer, music is both a faith and a mission. He looks upon 
the past as a mere apprenticeship—a beacon for the future—an 
incentive to go on—to ameliorate, to refine, and to purify. With 
this innate persuasion, he will not trust to chance and the chapter 
of accidents. He scorns to trade on his name—to presume on 
his popularity. He must have his artists; he must prepare his 
public. He must be sure of his venture; he will not risk a 
reverse. A failure would kill him; he never could survive a defeat. 
His sensitiveness is the result of conscientiousness; hence his 
exactions from executive skill, his delays, his hesitations. Before 
the vessel is launched, he will modify the form, alter the details. He 
has begun with a cockboat sometimes; he has left off with the con- 
struction ofa ship of the line. Nothing will he neglect to accomplish 
a great end; the most minute details will not escape his vigilant 
eye, for with him it is not the ear alone which makes the opera. M. 
Henri Blaze de Bury, in his admirable article, “De l’Esprit du 
Tems & propos de Musique,” has cleverly pointed out that Meyer- 
beer has gone beyond thorough bass and double counterpoint, 
in his new system. It is not with him a succession of ordinary 
and common-place sensations—a mere tune-grinder; but, like 
Beethoven, it is a regeneration of musical forms in design, colour- 
ing, orchestration, and combination—novel elements of effect and 
ensemble—ideas well expressed by M. de Bury as “extra mu- 
sical.” On these points we have something to urge, and for this 
reason, namely—that Meyerbeer has exercised on the lyric drama 
of this country a most powerful influence. To him do we owe 
the -vitality-of the. Royal Italian.Opera, which, happily for art 
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progress, has survived feud and fire; and to the eventual tri- 
umph of this enterprise, under Mr. Gye’s courageous and clever 
combinations, are we indebted for tlie establishment of an 
English Opera-house, under the able direction of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, which bids fair to realize what has been 
so long a dream—a National Opera on a permanent basis, To 
appreciate accurately the great strides art in this country has 
made, it will be necessary to go back for half a century, to follow 
rapidly the brilliant career of Meyerbeer abroad, and to show how 
at last his works have brought about such important changes at 
home. 

It is fortunate for art that Meyerbeer had rich parents. His 
father was Beer the banker; his brothers were William Beer 
the celebrated astronomer, and Michael Beer the author of the 
tragedies “Paria” and “Struensée.” Giacomo Meyer Beer adopted 
the two latter names as one—hence he has been known as Meyer- 
beer. His musical gifts manifested themselves from earliest 
childhood. At five years of age he improvised on the pianoforte ; 
at six he played at amateur concerts; at nine he performed in 
public; the “Musical Gazette of Leipzick” criticizing him not 
merely for his manipulation, but also for the elegance of his style. 
‘Che pianist Clementi became his master, as also Bernard Anselm 
Weber, leader of the Berlin opera orchestra. Struck by a fugue in 
cight parts, written by Meyerbeer at fifteen years of age, the 
Abbé Vogler accepted him as a fellow pupil with Winter, Ritter, 
Carl Maria Von Weber, &c. After a musical tour with his 
teacher, Meyerbeer, at seventeen years of age, was appointed 
composer to the court of Darmstadt. Religious music seems to 
have been his earliest predilection. He composed two oratorios, 
“God and Nature,” for Darmstadt and Berlin, and “ Jephthah’s 
Daughter” for Munich. Both works were comparative failures, 
if such terms can be applied to the reception of compositions by a 
youth of eighteen. Dry scholastic forms, the fruit, no doubt, of 
the drilling by the contrapointist Vogler, were the characteristics 
of Meyerbeer’s earliest attempts at writing. On his pliant mind 
every novelty and style made an impression. Thus, at Vienna, 
he became as much enamoured with the charm of Hummel’s 
pianoforte playing, as he had been previously impressed with the 
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dignity of Clementi’s style. He practised for nine months, and 
then created such a sensation, that Moscheles assured Fétis the 
historian, Meyerbeer might have become one of the greatest 
pianists of the age. It is a happy circumstance that his atten- 
tion was turned from his pianoforte pursuit. He was not suc- 
cessful in his first opera, “Abimelech, or the Two Caliphs,” 
produced at Vienna when he was nineteen; although Weber 
subsequently tried it at Prague, and it met with great favour. It 
was at the advice of Salieri that Meyerbeer left Germany for Italy, 
to study the mechanism of the human voice. At Venice he 
heard Rossini’s “ Tancredi,” which converted him at once to the 
Italian style. Rossini little contemplated, at that period, he 
would write “ William Tell” for the grand opera in Paris, and 
that his style would undergo as great a transformation as that 
of Meyerbeer. Les extrémes se touchent. The two great 
composers are firm and fast friends. On a fine sunny day on 
the Boulevards—and when is there not one in that charming 
rendezvous {Rossini and Meyerbeer are seen walking and chat- 
ting together ; the former, with his never-ceasing vivacity, rallying 
perhaps his fidgety companion on his over-anxiety to secure an 
unexceptionable execution of a new work on his /vcelsior prin- 
ciple. Let us, however, leave the laughing philosophical musician, 
and his sedate, serious, and uncompromising brother in art, and 
return to Italy. Meyerbeer’s contact with Rossini caused the 
production at Padua, in 1818, of a semi-serio opera, called “ Ro- 
milda e Costanza,” written especially for the celebrated but ill- 
looking contralto, Madame Pisaroni, a cantatrice not alto- 
gether forgotten in this country. The work gave an immediate 
status to the composer amongst the Italians, confirmed by his 
subsequent works, “Semiramide Riconosciuta,” and “Emma di 
Resburgo,” the former written for Carolini Bassi at Turin in 
1819, and the latter for Venice in 1820. “Emma di Resburgo” 
came into collision, the same season, with Rossini’s “ Eduardo e 
Christina” —Berlin versus Pesaro—but “Emma” stood the shock; 
nay, more, she left the Lagunes for the Rhine, and the Germans 
hailed her with the same delight as the Italians, to the great 
disgust of Weber, who was always strongly opposed to the Italian 
style, and “pitched” inte his fellow-pupil without remorse. 
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Fétis rightly reproves this short-sighted eclecticism, when he 
remarks on the facility with which even the most eminent musi- 
cians become narrow-minded and bigoted in passing judgment 
on works of a school opposite to their own. We have a vivid 
recollection of the criticisms here on Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, 
and more recently Verdi, and also on Auber, Halévy, and Meyer- 
beer ; and, since these composers, on Berlioz and Gounod. Time 
settles these attacks and differences. Personal antipathies, pro- 
fessional pedantry, and the mistakes and blunders of critics, find 
their level ; the public, in the long run, have an instinct for the 
true and beautiful in art. Weber lived long enough to recog- 
nize the peculiar direction which the genius of Meyerbeer was 
taking ; although the death, in London, of the gifted composer of 
“Der Freyschutz” and “Oberon” took place in 1826. Passing 
over a manuscript opera, “ La Porte de Brandebourg,” written in 
1821 for Berlin, but never performed, it was in the following 
year that “ Margherita d’Anjou” was brought out by Meyerbeer, 
at the Scala in Milan, a work which went the round of Europe. 
Lévasseur, the French basso, who was so identified afterwards 
with Meyerbeer’s operas in Paris, sang in the “Margherita.” 
In 1823, “L’Esule di Granata” appeared in Milan, Pisaroni 
and Lablache being the leading interpreters, a duo between 
them in the second act creating unbounded enthusiasm. 
Meyerbeer then visited Rome, and wrote an opera for Caro- 
line Bassi, “ Almansor ;” but, owing to her illness, it remains 
in the composers portfolio. After a brief return to Ger- 
many, he went again to Venice, and at the close of De- 
cember, 1824 (not 1825, as erroneously recorded by Fétis), 
the “Crociato in Egetto” was first represented, the libretto by 
Rossi. The principal parts were sustained by the famed Veluti, 
Crivelli, Bianchi, and Madame Méric Lalande, the mother of 
Mademoiselle Méric, the contralto, married to one of Lablache’s 
sons. The “ Crociato” was the second stage in the development 
of Meyerbeer’s genius. His individuality commenced to be a 
tangible reality. The “ Crociato” had the same effect on musica 
Europe as Weber’s “Der Freyschutz.” After Venice, it was at 
Trieste that the magical success of the new style was indicated 
Nothing was heard on the shores of Illyria, Etruria, and Adria, 
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than the airs of the “ Crociato.” Signor Villa was the contralt», 
but he was far inferior to Veluti; Signora Canzi, Signora Caro- 
lina, bassi ; Signor Tacchmardi, tenor ; and Signor Bianchi was 
the basso. There was a torchlight procession and a military 
demonstration in honour of the composer. We dwell on these 
details, for the “ Crociato ” was our first impression of Meyerbeer’s 
music. We cannot forget that it was to the late Mr. Ayrton, a 
scholar and a gentleman, an admirable critic and a classic mana- 
ger, this country is indebted for the introduction of the “ Cro- 
ciato ;” the same Mr. Ayrton, be it never forgotten, who, in the 
palmy days of the “King’s Theatre” (the Italian opera), first 
produced Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” in England. Veluti was 
engaged for his original part, being thirty years since a Musico 
had appeared at the Opera-house. Veluti took great pains 
with the “Crociato,” and he trained for their respective charac- 
ters—Madame Caradori Allan and Mademoiselle Garcia (Mali- 
bran), Madame Castelli, Curioni, Crivelli, and Remorini. It is 
related in Ebers’s book, that the event was regarded with 
such interest, that the late Duke of Wellington had a large 
dinner party at Aspley House, the amateurs of distinction pre- 
sent afterwards going in a body to applaud the “ Crociato,” which 
ran to the end of the season, producing for ten successive repre- 
sentations immense receipts. Such was Meyerbeer’s first intro- 
duction in England, and for years his music was known in our 
concert-rooms by the gleanings from the “Crociato,” amongst 
which is the captivating canzonette and terzetto, “ Giovinetto 
Cavalier,” sang at the last Royal Academy Concert in July, in 
honour of the composer, who sat beside the lamented founder cf 
the institution, the good and generous patron of art, the friend 
of artists, the late Earl of Westmoreland. The revival of this 
work has been recently promised at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
although it was not so successful when first brought there in 
1826, as in Italy and England—Rossini’s star being then in the 
ascendant in the French capital. The “Crociato,” to our minds, 
would bear resuscitation here. Our reminiscences of this work 
are those of very youthful amateurship; but we are still im- 
pressed with its melodious flow of ideas, and the fire and animation 
of its concerted pieces. The “ Harmonicon,” and the “ Quarterly 
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Musical Magazine and Review,” in their notices of the “Crociato” 
in 1825, wrote in the most eulogistic terms; one passage from 
the last-mentioned organ so rightly appreciates the composer 
that it merits quotation—“if a man unites the fulness of the 
German harmony with the grace of the Italian melody ; if he 
collects the antecedents which are scattered here and there, and 
uses them to new and better purposes and effects ; if he accumu- 
lates imagery, introduces unexpected, bold, and beautiful transi- 
tions ; converts an ornament into an exclamation of passion, or 
gives an outline which a singer of expression fills up magnifi- 
cently ; the man who does all this at this time of day, we say, 
must be considered as an original and highly-gifted genius. And 
such we esteem Meyerbeer.” The above might be written in 
1859 as well as in 1825. 

After the “Crociato” there was an interregnum in Meyerbeer’s 
lyric labours, owing to his marriage and the loss of his first two 
children ; he ceased to write, until the pressing invitations from 
Paris induced him to commence the “ Robert le Diable ” for the 
Académie Royale de Musique. It was ready in July, 1830, when 
the revolution broke out which ended with the banishment of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, and the raising to the throne of the 
Orleans dynasty, Louis Philippe reigning in place of Charles X. 
A memorable night was the 21st of November, 1831—a red-letter 
day in art’s annals. Thereon was based the great success of the 
grand opera in Paris, under the direction of M. Véron, the fortu- 
nate manager, quack medicine-vendor, and, eventually, newspaper 
proprietor. It was his destiny to produce the “ Robert le Diable ;” “ 
but Véron himself was unconscious of its transcendent beauties. 
At the final rehearsal he ran up to Fétis, at that time editor of 
the Hévue et Gazette Musicale, and exclaimed that he was a 
ruined man—the opera would be a dead failure! He had been 
earwigged by some of the pedants, who perceive nothing but the 
past, and by some of the commonplace critics, who have no ear 
but for a quadrille. Fétis quietly consoled the trembling 
impresario by the simple assurance—“*‘ Robert le Diable’ will 
go the round of the world.” The learned historian was a true pro- 
phet. It was the destiny of an amateur, who subsequently strove 
for years aud years to induce Italian and English managers to da 
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justice to Meyerbeer, to produce his works with the care and 
attention exacted by the elaborate details, and their success would 
be certain. His assurance was disbelieved—his judgment was 
questioned—his taste was sneered at. He was told that the 
music of Meyerbeer was a puszle—that it defied execution unless 
there were years of preparation—that the style was too French 
and too German—that there was no melody—no inspiration ; and 
that the arias of the principals were wanting in form, inasmuch as 
the prima donna or leading tenor came on the stage without the 
preliminary recitative, to be followed by the cantabile, and 
to be wound up with the customary cabaletta. What an inno- 
vator is this Meyerbeer! Actually to dare to individualize his 
characters—not to make Marcel sing like Raoul, and to draw the 
line of distinction between Raimbaut and Robert—to present 
“ Alice” and the “ Princess” under different aspects—to create a 
“Valentine” as a decided contrast to “ Margarita di Valois”— 
to elevate “ Fides” to the level of a Siddons or Ristori, whilst 
“ Bertha” is noted as a simple peasant girl. Such have been 
the heresies of Meyerbeer ; but an amateur whose privilege it 
has been to follow the works of that great master, from the 
“ Crociato” in London to the first nights of all his operas in Paris, 
has also witnessed the reaction in this country; and when the 
Royal Italian Opera-house rang again and again with the cheering 
on the opening performance of the “Huguenots,” those who said 
to him, “ Well, the French grand opera has triumphed at last !” 
met with the rejoinder—* It is not that only ; it is more—it is the 
foundation laid of a national opera here on a permanent basis.” The 
grounds for this belief were the indications of improved execution 
at divers places, after the masterly ensembles effected under Costa’s 
baton at Covent Garden theatre ; and the fact, which is too often 
lost sight of, that theorchestra and chorus at the Royal Italian Opera 
have been, since its formation to the present day, principally 
English artists. We are, however, anticipating, and must return 
for a moment to “ Robert le Diable” in Paris. It was reserved 
for Meyerbeer to refute Kant’s notions of music—“ that it was a 
language of pure sensation, without any intellectual idea.” Now 
this was the revolution that Meyerbeer caused in the lyric drama, 
It is precisely because his music is based on “ intellectual idea,” 
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that he has produced new and powerful emotions, The hearers 
of his operas must follow the incidents on the stage—they are 
not doomed merely to listen to a cloying melody, shut their eyes, 
and cry “ Brava” to the cantatrice. No! The opera ha bitué is 
irresistibly impelled to watch the stage, to follow the orchestral 
developments, to interest himself in the plot, to identify himself 
with the leading personages. He knows the Page will be not 
like St. Bris; the catholic and courtly Nevers will be dis- 
tinguished from the old Puritan Marcel. ‘this is the indi- 
viduality of the composer, based on his ideality; and herein he 
has extended and widened the art domain beyond the limits of 
all his predecessors. But he breaks the rhythm, and cares little 
about the cantabile. How terrible, but then how true, his realization 
of character! In “ Robert le Diable” was the third transforma- 
tion Meyerbeer’s genius had undergone, his first stage being the dry 
fugual forms acquired by hard study to master theory—his — 
second being the impressions produced on a young and enthusiastic 
mind, under the influence of a sunny sky, and moved by the suc- 
cesses of Rossini, who himself had revolutionized art in Italy. 

It is curious, however, to observe how the religious tendencies, 
which influenced Meyerbeer in his youth to commence his career 
as a composer of oratorios, have clung to him. In “ Robert,” the 
good genius in Alice counteracts the evil genius; in “ Bertram,” it 
is a struggle for the supremacy of a soul—the fiend wrestling 
with the godly. Hence the wondrous fifth act, that marvel of 
part writing, the trio finale. Monck Mason, the director of the 
King’s Theatre, was so struck with “Robert le Diable,” that he 
had the courage to import the French cast, with the exception of 
Mademoiselle Dorus (Dorus Gras), whose Alice was assigned to 
Madame de Méric, Madame Cinti Damoreau being the Princess 
Tsabella, Taglioni the Abbess, Nourrit Robert, and Lafont Raim- 
baut. The opera was received with enthusiasm ; but owing to 
Madame Damoreau’s departure, Mr. Monck Mason was unable to 
continue the representations. Another contrariety occurred, 
Meyerbeer came to London to superintend the rehearsals, but, 
owing to delays in the production, he was called away to Berlin, 
was not present on the opening night, and took no part in the 


preparations. We come now to some dark pages in our operati¢ 
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records, The two patent theatres competed with each other as to 
the most effective mode of “damning” the opera, and both suc- 
ceeded in their intents. Not having the original score, the 
adapters of Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres procured 
the pianoforte copy of the vocal parts published in Paris, and 
then had the audacity to write out the accompaniments. Thus, 
on the 20th of February, Drury Lane gave the “ Demon, or the 
Mystic Branch,” and on the 21st Covent Garden presented the 
“ Fiend Father, or Robert of Normandy ;” both announcements 
having the unblushing assurance that the music was by Meyer- 
beer. The words of Sir H. R. Bishop and Mr. Rophino Lacy 
were attached as “ arrangers and adapters.” Meyerbeer must have 
been as much horrorstruck as Schiller was at the German mana- 
ger of Shakspeare putting the speeches of Portia into the mouth 
of Volumnia, when the Teutonic “ Coriolanus” was played ; and, 
when “ Julius Cwsar” was produced, “ adapting ” Volwmnia’s lan- 
guage to that of Portia. Now, it cannot be alleged as an apology 
for these scandalous manglings of a great work, that there was a 
dearth of vocalists; for at Drury Lane there were Mrs. Wood, 
Miss F’, Ayton, Mr. Wood, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Templeton ; and 
at Covent Garden there were Miss Shirreff, Miss Inverarity, Mr. 
Braham, Mr. Reynoldson, Mr. Duruset, and Mr. Morley. When 
we mention that Keeley was awarded Raimbaut, sung subse- 
quently by a Mario and a Gardoni, enough will have been stated 
of the disgraceful mutilation. There was another adapter who 
added insult to injury. He had the insolence, in his preface to 
the three act concoction called a translation from Scribe, to defend 
his poetical doggerels on the ground of the patronage bestowed 
upon foreign productions, to the exclusion of native talent. Why, 
Germany revolted at the massacre of Shakspeare, and is England 
to be less just in denouncing the audacious adulterations of ope- 
ratic masterpieces? This is not simply a question of copyright. 
Courts of law may decide that a foreigner can neither hold nor 
assign any right in musical composition and literature ; but there 
is @ code of honour even amongst thieves. If an opera of a con- 
tinental composer be chosen by an English manager, let the 
adapter respect, if not property, at least ideas, imaginings, and 
inspirations. Do not mangle if you steal; if the pocket of the 
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composer be picked, respect his genius, stick to the score, and let 
the execution of the work redeem, in some degree, the dishonesty 
of the appropriation without leave or licence. 

We might dwell on this painful subject, looking over the cycles 
of years during which it has been our lot to be a witness of the dis- 
graceful treatment of Meyerbeer’s productions in this country. But 
the system has not been confined to English theatres. We might 
evoke the shade of Mendelssohn, who was present at the début of 
Jenny Lind at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 4th of May, 1847. 
Who can forget that exhibition of “ Robert le Diable,” although 
the Swedish Nightingale did achieve such a glorious triumph for 
herself, at the expense of her earliest friend, patron, and bene- 
factor, Meyerbeer? For this and other misdeeds, there has been 
retributive justice at last. The “ Huguenots,” at the Royal Italian 
Opera in 1848 ; “ Robert le Diable,” in 1849 and 1850; the “ Pro- 
phete,” in 1849; the “Etoile du Nord,” in 1855; “ Dinorah,” in 
1859, at the Royal Italian Opera, and the English version of the 
last-mentioned lyric gem at Covent Garden Theatre this year, have 
been the compensations for years of evil doings. The Royal 
Italian Opera is a settled system—a “fait accompli;” in art 
history, the boast and glory of what has been achieved by ardent 
amateurship. In 1847 appeared the annexed announcement :— 
“ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, established in 1847, for 
the purpose of rendering a more perfect performance of the 
‘Lyric Drama’ than has hitherto been allowed in this country.” 

How this simple statement has been adhered to, needs no - 
lengthened narrative of facts and figures. Commenced under the 
promised support of a great capitalist, the undertaking nearly 
broke down, notwithstanding an immense subscription, and no 
lack of public support, the first season. Mr. Beale came to the 
rescue, and was followed by Mr. Delafield ; but 1848 saw the end 
of his directional career, not, again do we repeat, from the fault 
of the public. Then succeeded the commonwealth of leading 
artists, an era of management which proved to the great singers 
how enormous are the expenses required to sustain a lyric estab 
lishment such as that of the Royal Italian Opera. Finally, Mr. 
Gye took the reins of government, and has remained master of 
the situation despite of all difficulties. He could not even be 
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burnt out. Old Covent Garden was in ruins on the 5th of March, 
13856; new Covent Garden Theatre opened with the “ Huguenots,” 
on the 15th of May, 1858, the edifice having been completed 
by Mr. Barry the architect, and Messrs. Lucas the builders, in 
eight months. In Covent Garden resuscitated, has been establish- 
ed a national opera, of which we shall have something further 
to write presently, in pursuing the course of our theme, as to the 
influence exercised by Meyerbeer on the lyric drama in this 
country, as well as abroad. 

Between the production of “Robert le Diable” and “Les 
Huguenots,” nearly five years elapsed. It was on the 29th 
of February, 1836, at the “Académie Royale de Musique,” 
that we “assisted” at the first representation. Here is our 
dilapidated book of the opera under our eyes as we write ; 
for with that programme have we again and again, for years and 
years, listened to that profound work, always being more enlight- 
ened as to the subtle details, and never flagging in excitement 
as the music rises with each situation in sentiment, passion, and 
grandeur. We see before us that Jewish maiden, Mademoiselle 
Falcon, with her lustrous eyes, her wonderful compass of voice, 
her deep sensibility, and intense enthusiasm. We see her cling- 
ing to the knees of Raowl—we still behold her uplifted eyes, as 
the nuptial benediction was pronounced in death by the inspired 
Marcel. Adolphe Nourrit,that model Robert, is in the group as 
the devoted Huguenot ; and Levasseur, with his peculiarly metallic 
vibration of voice, completes the reminiscence of palmy days of 
the grand opera in Paris, which ceased with the death of Habé- 
neck. Madame Dorus Gras, then in her glory, was the Mar- 
guerite de Valois ; there was a resonant voice in the Page, sung 
by Mademoiselle Fléchieux, a part afterwards arranged for Al- 
boni, with an additional air by the composer. Nourrit was soon 
succeeded in Raoul by the grand declaimer Duprez, who eclipsed 
his predecessor in the part, as much as Mario subsequently extin- 
guished Roger, and every tenor who has essayed the Huguenot 
cavalier since Duprez. Well-a-day! Our book is much torn— 
our notes thereon are in some degree effaced ; and yet we could 
almost be tempted to write again a notice of our impressions of 
his marvellous lyric-tragedy. Mr. Ella, the director of the 
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Musical Union, published an animated analysis in his “Mu- 
sical Sketches ;” and he wrote in 1837—“The chance is very 
remote which would offer sufficient resources, in any establishment 
in this country, to execute the intricate concerted music of ‘ Les 
Huguenots.” Remote as the chances were, it came to pass in 
1848. There were other processes at work. Mr. Chorley, who 
has so consistently invited attention to the fact, that there was a 
French opera independently of vaudeville, wrote a masterly 
paper on the “ Huguenots,” in his “ Music and Manners in France 
and Germany,” in 1844. These articles were of value. There 
were other writers in the field from Paris, always urging mana- 
gers to have an eye on Meyerbeer. When the German company, 
in 1842, gave but a weak representation of the work in London, 
the appeal was again made. When the Brussels troupe under 
Hanssens, appeared at Covent Garden and Drury Lane in 1845 
and 1846, the cry was once more raised. No signs were shown. 
At the Italian Opera-house in the Haymarket, so far from attempt- 
ing to extend the repertory, there was a deliberate attempt made 
to reduce the highest-priced theatre in Europe below the level of a 
fourth-rate establishment in Italy, The consequence of this was the 
formation of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden Theatre. 
It has been the victory of art-progress over the star system. Even 
the Lind mania could not put down the undertaking. Apart from 
those musical amateurs, who will satisfy themselves with hearing 
one particular vocalist, the great body of the public has become 
keenly alive to the attractions of our ensemble. The thanks of 
every connoisseur and professor are due to Costa alone for this 
improved taste and appreciation. What he began at the Phil- 
harmonic he continued at the Royal Italian Opera ; and his after 
experience at the Sacred Harmonic Society still further ex- 
panded his views of art, and has enabled him to grapple with 
the largest masses in the execution of works of the sacred as 
well as secular schools. But, short as were his triumphs in 1847, 
it was by the production of the “ Huguenots,” in 1848, that Costa 
secured for the Royal Italian Opera its permanent position in 
public estimation. And yet, strange to state, the impediments 
and difficulties thrown in the way of the work were most irk- 
some and trying. The Italian singers rebelled, and raised every 
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obstacle during the rehearsals. Viardot was the Valentine, a 
part in which she had created a profound ,sensation in Ger- 
many; but Mario was the Raoul, and the Italian clanship 
interfered with this cast. She took infinite pains with the 
rehearsals ; but July had arrived, and there was no probability of 
their termination. It is to the musical taste and intelligence of 
the Queen of England—a great admirer of Meyerbeer’s music— 
that we owe the ultimate production of the “ Huguenots” after 
such eternal delays) Her Majesty had graciously signified her 
intention of honouring the Royal Italian Opera with a state 
visit, Asis usual on these occasions, a list of works was sub- 
mitted to the Queen for selection. In this list was placed the 
“ Huguenots;” and on the assurance being given that, if “ com- 
manded,” the work would be ready, her Majesty directed that 
the “ Huguenots” should be the opera for the royal visit. At 
this command, cabal, diplomacy, intrigue, jealousy, and all those 
amiable manceuvres, which distinguish operatic Coulisses as much 
as the political circles, fell to the ground, and on the 20th of 
July, 1848, the “ Huguenots” was heard. The prognostications 
of a failure were singularly falsified. The proverbial quietness 
of audiences at royal visits gave way to demonstrations almost 
as fanatical as those of a Scala auditory; and the royal ama- 
teurs in their state box, in the centre of the house—Mr. Gye 
having, with great taste, pulled down the fagades of many front 
boxes to do honour to the Queen—were seen to join heartily in 
the plaudits which greeted the leading singers and Costa. Had 
it not been for this eventful night, Royal Italian Opera would 
have ceased that season at Covent Garden Theatre, and art would 
have been thrown back perhaps for years and years. The birds 
of prey—prompt to seize upon a great victim, tear it to pieces, 
and then feed and fatten on the carcase—found the “ Huguenots” 
too precious a bit to resist their appetite, and of course there 
was an English mutilation of the “Huguenots” on the south 
tide of the Thames ; but when the attempt was made to transfer 
it to the “Lyceum,” public opinion pronounced itself, and the 
adaptation proved a signal failure. May this be the expiring 
effort of mercenary piracy to substitute bombast for epic power— 
puerility for athletic vigour ! 
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It was on the 16th of April, 1849, that we were present at 
another musical congress in Paris. The locality was again the 
Grand Opera; the composer who had collected the critical 
fraternity from all parts of Europe was Meyerbeer; and the opera 
was the “Prophete.” It was in the days of the short-lived 
republic, when the socialists were rabid and rampant. But the 
“citizen” rulers permitted the performance of Scribe’s sly satire 
on the communists, the subject of which had been suggested in 
Voltaire’s “ Essai sur les Mcours,” wherein is described the waste 
of Germany by the Anabaptists, and the story of John of Leyden, 
a Dutch publican, who was crowned in Munster as monarch and 
prophet ; and, like the Irvingites, had his twelve apostles or 
elders to preach the community of women and of property, 
Other accounts affirm that John of Leyden, although he bravely 
defended Munster against the bishop, and was taken only at last 
by treachery, was but the ninth part of a man, and was actually 
a tailor at the Hague before he undertook to patch souls, Nearly 
thirteen years had therefore elapsed between the “ Huguenots” 
and the “ Prophete.” It had been predicted that the “ Bénédiction 
des Poignards” was the climax of Meyerbeer’s genius; the 
coronation scene in the “ Prophete” proved that it was inex- 
haustible. Roger was created in Jean de Leyde. It had 
always been a matter of regret that he had left the Opera Comique 
for the Grand Opera; but thanks to Meyerbeer and to the 
inspiring example of Viardot, the only Fides, be it recorded 
with all due admiration for Crisi, Alboni, Artot, and all 
the other singers who have tried the part both in Paris and London. 
Mario and Tamberlik both extinguished Roger, the former 
especially. By a curious coincidence, the fate of Covent Garden 
Italian Opera, as it was dependent in 1848 on the “ Huguenots,” 
was more so in 1849 on the “ Prophete.” Meyerbeer behaved 
nobly on this occasion ; he might have withdrawn the score, but 
he left it to the care of a friend who had taken a deep interest in 
the success of the Royal Italian Opera; and Costa, aided by 
Viardot’s experience of the work in Paris, exerted himself 
strenuously ; so, on the 25th of July, within four months of its first 
representation in Paris, the “ Prophete” electrified a London 
auditery as it had done for twenty-five nights a Parisian public. 
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The Covent Garden enterprise was saved from the Basinghall 
Street catastrophe. 

“Robert le Diable,” the “ Huguenots,” and the “ Prophete” 
—these are the three mighty compositions which constitute the 
third period of the composer. Some writers include the occa- 
sional opera, “The Camp of Silesia,” composed for the opening of 
the new theatre in Berlin—the present magnificent lyric temple. 
We cannot subscribe to the notion of comparing “The Camp of 
Silesia” with the three masterpieces of the French Grand Opera ; 
and Meyerbeer’s own subsequent re-arrangement of, and additions 
to, the work under another title, confirms our views. “The 
Camp of Silesia” was for a local purpose, and served to intro- 
troduce Jenny Lind as “ Vielka,” with the trio of the voice and 
two flutes. True it is that Mr. Bunn intended to have given an 
English version, with the consent of Meyerbeer; but it was to 
have been an “arrangement” of Relstab’s libretto. The Swedish 
Nightingale, however was a diplomatist as well as singer, and she 
cleverly contrived to engage herself both to Bunn for Drury Lane, 
and afterwards to Lumley for her Majesty’s Theatre. The Court 

-of Queen’s Bench awarded Mr. Bunn £2500 damages in February, 

1848 ; but Mr. Lumley, who, poor Adolphe Adam used to say, 
was “the director who invented Jenny Lind, and resuscitated 
Sontag ”—a charming mot, in which the frenzy of folly and 
fashion, which actually magnified her breach of contract into a 
virtuous action—was capitally stigmatized. The “invention,” 
however, like the fate of many inventors, ultimately ruined the 
Italian opera director. 

“The Camp of Silesia ” led to a singular event in Meyerbeer’s 
career. The composer had been frequently assured that he could 
not write a work for the Opéra Comique—that is, a production 
which must depend essentially on animated dialogue and melo- 
dious imagery, and from which massive spectacle and elaborate 
ballet are excluded. Meyerbeer was resolved to satisfy his detrac- 
tors that he could supply a composition which would maintain a 
place in the repertory of Grétry, Halévey, Auber, Thomas, 
Adolphe Adam, Clapisson, &c. He therefore adapted “ L’Etoile 
du Nord,” taking the chief pieces from “The Camp of Silesia.” 
Again a signal triumph attended this transformation. As M. 
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Blaze de Bury remarks—“ It is Schiller’s ‘ Camp of Wallenstein ’ 
set to music.” Any thing more gay, animated, and picturesque (in 
the musical sense), cannot be conceived. ‘“ Catherine,” the empress 
in embryo, was created by Caroline Duprez, a daughter of the 
Duprez, and Battaille was “ Peter the Great ;” Hermann-Léon 
was the “Gritzenzo.” The opera was produced in Paris on the 
16th of July, 1854, and in the following year the Italian version 
was presented by Mr. Gye, at Covent Garden theatre, with 
great splendour. The cast here beat the Parisian one hollow. 
The lamented Bosio was the “ Catherine,” Formes was 
“ Peter,” Lablache the “Gritzenzo,” and what a “Gritzenzo!” 
Gardoni was the “ Damilowitz ;” and Mademoiselle Marai, Luc- 
chesi, Zelger, Tagliafico, Polonini, Mademoiselle Bauer, and 
Madame Rudersdorf had the remaining characters. Here was 
another hit for the Royal Italian Opera; but—alas! for all 
human hopes—since the season 1855 Bosio and Lablache are no 
more, and the costly mise en scéne was consumed in the 
destruction of the theatre. If Madame Carvalho be attached 
permanently to the Royal Italian Opera, the revival of the 
“ Etoile du Nord ” would of course be a certainty. 

Now, although the comic vein is sufficiently indicated in the 
“ Etoile,” still the opera is a great military spectacle, and contains 
some elaborately concerted pieces, such as the finales of the first 
and second acts. This latter one is indeed in Meyerbeer’s largest 
style. The Entr’acte and introduction, with the respective songs 
of the cavalry and infantry, the chorus of conspirators, the trio, 
quintet, and sextuor, the sacred march, the pas rédouble, the fan- 
fare, and the final mingling of the oath, the march, the pas 
rédouble and fanfare, are all magnificently imposing and effective. 
Still there was one more ordeal required to confound detractors— 
“Give us an opera which shall exclusively derive its interest from 
the music.” The challenge has been accepted; and hence “Le 
Pardon de Ploermel” at the Opera Comique in Paris, called 
“ Dinorah ” at the Royal Italian Opera and at the Royal English 
Opera. Here is the text at last with which we commenced— 
three “ Dinorahs”—in French, Italian, and English, within six 
months! This is the march of music—this is the art-progress of 
the age—this is the potent influence which Meyerbeer has exer- 
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cised on the lyric drama! That the Italian translation, and the 
recitativescom posed for Covent Garden theatre, considering the com- 
poser’s presence at the rehearsals, combined with Costa’s skill and 
energy, should have been a transcendent triumph, can excite no sur- 
prise. We are accustomed to these great successes and perfect per- 
formances with the vast resources of the Royal Italian Opera. But 
the great fact is the English achievement, which has atoned for 
the atrocities of the past, and which is a beacon for the future. 
It is customary for some critics, in writing of “ Robert le Diable,” 
to state—Yes! there are fine things: there is the “ resuscitation 
of the nuns and the trio finale—of the “ Huguenots” —Yes! there 
is the benediction of the daggers, and the duet between Raoul 
and Valentine—of the “Prophete”—Yes! there is the startling 
scene and the coronation—of the “ Etoile du Nord ”— Yes! there is 
the combination of the triple orchestras in the finale of the second 
act. But of “ Dinorah ” it is-neither the first, the second, nor the 
third acts which are individually cited—it is the whole. It is 
difficult to choose between the two trios which form the finales of 
the two first acts; the one being so replete with picturesque 
charm, and the other so striking from the strife of human passion 
struggling with the storm in the accursed valley. It is not 
spectacle; it is not ballet; it is not the grand concerted 
pieces; it is not the multiplicity of the characters; it is not 
the historic interest in the drama, which have made the success of 
“Dinorah.” It cannot have been the goat or the torrent—the 
animal is seen but thrice to cross the stage; and the water, 
whether real or sham, is but momentary. The critics of Meyer- 
beer have been driven, in fact, into a corner by this last opera. 
There are really but three parts, a tenor, soprano, and baritone— 
the goatherds, the hunter, and the reaper are mere episodes, 
and are resolved into a quartett. It is a simple legend—there is 
naturally sympathy for Dinorah, bereft of reason, always looking 
for the return of Hoel; but, until we have his air of remorse in 
the last act, one thinks that she would be better without her 
absent lover. Corentin, the bagpiper, is assuredly a comic opera 
creation. It required more than ordinary skill to present the 
three together in interesting musical situations ; and it may per- 
haps be not space wasted, if some consideration be given to 
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Meyerbeer’s treatment, and also to contrast the French, Italian, 
and English idiosyncrasies, in the delineation of the dramatic 
personages. We annex the three casts :— 


CHARACTERS. Paris. Rovat ITALIAN OPERA. Roya EnG.isn OPERA. 

Dinerah, . . . Madame Cabel. Made. Miolan Carvalho, Miss Louisa e. 

Two Shepherds. Mesdames Breuilléet Belia. | Mademoiselle Marai, and | Miss Thirlwall and Miss 
e Didiee. . 

Twe Goatherds. —-— Dupuy et De-| Ditto. Ditto. 

croix. 

Hoel. . . . «. M. Faure. Signor Graziani. Mr. Santley. 

Corentin. . . M. Sainte Foy. Signor Gardoni. Mr. Harrisom. 

The Hunter. . . M. Bareille. Signor Tagliafico. Mr. Corri. 

The Reaper. M. Varot. Signor Neri Baraldi. Mr. St. Albyn. 


We may premise that we heard “ Dinorah” ten times, twice at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris (the grand rehearsal and the first 
performance), with Tilmant as conductor ; six times under Costa's 
baton at the Royal Italian Opera; and twice at the Royal 
English Opera, under Mellon’s direction on the opening night, 
and at the forty-fourth representation. On all these occasions 
we tested public opinion not merely by the outward demonstra- 
tions, but by gathering the impression of amateurs and artists, 
in the foyer, in the coulisses, in the pit, in the stalls, in the 
boxes, and even in the galleries, from which emanate such hearty, 
genuine expressions of likes and dislikes. Now in Paris, on the 
first night of “Le Pardon de Ploermel,” as on every former 
bringing out of a great work by Meyerbeer, the foyer was a 
room of the tower of Babel ; every language was heard, and greet- 
ings were interchanged between friends and acquaintances who 
had met before in every quarter of the globe. Nota celebrity of the 
French capital was of course absent ; the third Napoleon, who as 
president of the Republic heard the “ Prophete,” listened as 
Emperor to “ Dinorah,” accompanied by the Empress, who, when 
present at the “Etoile du Nord,” must have gazed upon the 
crowned Catherine with a sympathetic feeling, and could have 
repeated her exulting exclamation— 

“© ma mere! tu me l’avais die pour moi la gloire . . le bonheur!” 


Scarcely less exciting was the first night at the Royal Italian 
Opera; at the end of each act groups were formed in the 
corridors and in the magnificent saloon, and it was not to 
object, to cavil, to dispute, but it was to exchange enthusiastic 
commentaries on the recondite beauties of the new opera. Strange 
to state, however, there was one auditor who doubted the success 
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of the evening ; neither the encores, the continued cheering, the 
prolonged calls for the composer at the end of each act, had 
satisfied him that it was a triumph. We sought for Meyerbeer 
at the termination of the work, to renew those congratulations 
it had been our good fortune to present on former victories. We 
found him in the lobby of the stage-door, shrinking from obser- 
vation whilst waiting for his carriage. We warmly felicitated 
him. He was moved, but not excited. “Do you think,” he 
replied, “your public will really like the opera?” Yes! Meyer- 
beer was the only one, in the admiring assemblage which was 
then leaving the splendid temple of art, who mistrusted his 
powers ; who could raise a doubt as to the masterpiece which 
that night had been given for the first time in its Italian form. 
But we are free to confess, that, delighted as we felt in the French 
capital at the success of “ Dinorah”—highly gratified as we were 
to find the enlightened connoisseurs of the Royal Italian Opera 
ratify the judgment of Paris—it was not without more than ordi- 
nary emotion we heard the audience of the English Opera-house 
confirm the verdict. We had not lived in vain in the world of 
art ; and that our dream of youth—a really effective execution of 
most difficult works by our native artists—had at length been 
realized. The predictions, that the foundation of the Royal 
Italian Opera would eventually lead to a marked amelioration in 
the presentation of English opera, have been fulfilled. If the 
coalition, combination, or arrangement—or whatever term may 
be applied to the present state of things—whereby Italian opera 
will be given for four months in the year, and English opera for 
six months under the same roof, with the great resources of 
Covent Garden Theatre—be conscientiously, consistently, and 
perseveringly carried out, then indeed will there be palmy days 
in store for art and artists. The senseless and vulgar cry of 
patronage for the foreigners, and neglect of native talent, has 
done much to impede the progress. Was Miss Louisa Pyne not 
appreciated when she sang on the Italian stage? Were the 
plaudits less enthusiastic when she executed the music of the 
“ Queen of Night,” than when she was warbling the shadow scene 
of “ Dinorah ?” 

It is not our intention to enter upon any invidious comparisons 
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between the French, Italian, and English performances. We 
have listened to them all with equal delight, and, if there be 
points of preference, these do not invalidate the legitimate claims 
of each execution to be something hors ligne. We have now 
the advantage of the finest orchestra in the world, under Costa’s 
sway. The intelligence, the finesse, the precision of the Opera 
Comique players are undeniable, but they do not possess such 
instruments of value as our executants. This is a material point 
as regards tone to begin with. “Tiens!” exclaimed Madame 
Miolan Carvalho in our hearing, as a coup darchet came from 
the band ; “these are strong players.” The distinguished prima 
donna of the Thédtre Lyrique in Paris was right, the force 
can be accounted for physically ; but the colouring, that only 
can come from the conductor—and herein is Costa’s supremacy, 
as recognized by Meyerbeer and the late composers, Spohr and 
Mendelssohn. Now, the English band has been selected from 
the Royal Italian Opera forces; the chorus has been collected 
from the same source, and Mellon was for eleven years one of the 
effective of the former. He is, to our minds, the only musician 
who has appropriated some of the great qualities of his former 
chief. It results from what we have just stated as to the choral 
and orchestral executants of the English Opera, under Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, that it is to the Royal Italian 
Opera these directors are indebted to this important element of 
strength ; one, unfortunately, which was wanting in former enter- 
prises to establish English Opera, and the deficiency of which 
has caused so many failures. The chorus of “Le Retour du 
Cabaret” (drinking one in the second act), always obtained a 
rapturous encore, as well as the overture, under Costa’s baton. It 
took Meyerbeer months to obtain iu Paris his desired effect in these 
pieces. Here the result was arrived at in a couple of rehearsals! 
Perhaps some fair amateur, who has been chanting the coaxing 
“ Berceuse,” that fresh and dreamy melody, soaring above the 
delicate orchestration, and who may have condescended to follow 
us in this narrative of art development, may exclaim—“ Pray, write 
something about Marie Cabel! What do you think of Miolan 
Carvalho aud Louisa Pyne? Who do you like best?” Patience, fair 
reader, if we are thus honoured ! We are now coming to “Dinorah,” 
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the heroine. Cabel and Carvalho are both Frenchwomen. Between 
these two artistes there can be not the slightest hesitation in the 
choice. Cabel isa thoroughly-trained, mechanical singer, but she 
lacks ideality; her vocalization is brilliant, but she is deficient in 
sentiment and dramatic power ; her voice is better in quality than 
that of Carvalho, but the latter is incomparably the greatest artiste ; 
she is, in fact, the legitimate successor of Persiani and Bosio—in 
musical genius equal to the former, and superior to the latter, 
but with a timbre eclipsed by her Italian predecessors. In the 
shadow scene she achieves marvels; but, great as “ Dinorah” 
may be pronounced to be, the extent of her capabilities is not yet 
fully known in this country, She must be seen in the “ Faust” 
of Gounod—she must be heard in the operas of Mozart and of 
Rossini—to appreciate her varied powers. At the forty-fourth 
night of “Dinorah” in English, we arrived at the conclusion, 
that Louisa Pyne’s third act is in advance of that of her French 
contemporaries, who are more showy and demonstrative in the 
first and second acts. But the working up of the last scene—in 
the nice gradations shown in the recovery of reason, in natural- 
ness and impressiveness—give us the concluding act of our accom- 
plished countrywoman. She gets more and more animated as 
memory returns to “ Dinorah ;” and, after the “Sancta Maria” 
of the pilgrims behind the scenes recalls her to the right notes of 
the hymu—what a stroke of genius, by the way, is this poimt in 
the scene |—the exclamation, 


**O thou on heaven’s throne, 
Be thou praised and bless’d alone !” 


is as fine as any thing we have ever heard on the lyric stage. If 
Meyerbeer had, indeed, expressly composed “ Dinorah” for Miss 
Louisa Pyne, the part, both musically and dramatically, could not 
have been better adapted to her abilities. Of the three Hoels, 
that of M. Faure ranks first in the field. With every admiration 
for the mellifluous organ of Signor Graziani, and for the superb 
voice and musical intelligence of Mr. Santley, it must be admitted 
that, until M. Faure has been heard in Hoel, the opera cast 
cannot be considered as complete. The grand air, “ O puissante 
magie,” and Hoel’s share in the duets with “Corentin” and 
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“Dinorah,” have, in this country, not yet found such an inter- 
preter as Faure. In quality of voice he is beaten both by the 
Italian and the Englishman; but in compass and power he 
excels both. His method is French, and therefore not so refined 
as that of Santley and Graziani ; but it is the grasp of Hoel’s 
character which gives Faure the superiority, and exercises an 
indescribable effect on the march of the incidents. Let it be 
borne in mind, in justice to Mr. Santley, that it was his début in 
English opera ; and that he has as much progressed on the stage 
as he has done in the concert-room. A more pains-taking, con- 
scientious artist does not exist. For the air of Hoel’s remorse he 
received a nightly encore. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more opposed in style 
and execution than the Corentin of Sainte Foy, of Gardoni, and 
of Harrison, and yet each delineation has been a complete success 
for the artists. The Frenchman has not a particle of voice ; but 
his musical tact and grotesque drollery carry him through the 
part of the cowardly mercenary bagpiper, so as to keep alive the 
hilarity of his hearers, and yet do justice to his portion of the 
composer’s score. The Italian has, as every body knows, a most 
sympathetic and charming tenor voice ; he does not seek to emu- 
late the fantastic aspect of Corentin’s attributes, but he invests it 
with a Raimbaut simplicity and vivacity. The Englishman sup- 
plies another reading of Corentin, full of humour and comicality, 
without resorting to the exaggeration of the ordinary low come- 
dian in this country, and keeping clear at the same time of 
burlesque. The difference of physical appearance between 
Santley and Harrison gives, to the eternal trepidation under 
which Corentin labours, a ludicrous aspect, ever provocative of 
mirth. The Italian had advantages over the Frenchman and the 
Englishman, in the delicious recitatives written by Meyerbeer ex- 
pressly for the Royal Italian Opera ; and, to our minds, the entire 
opera gains by this arrangement, with every respect for the spoken 
dialogue by M. Carré and M. Barbier, the French librellists, and 
for the admirable adaptation of Mr. Chorley ; or, as he modestly 
calls it, “paraphrase” from the original French. As in the 
** Etoile du Nord,” Meyerbeer has composed for “ Dinorah,” in the 
Italian versions, masterly accompaniments for the recitatives, the 
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truthful and dramatic accent of which cannot be too highly 
eulogized. 

One or two changes must also be referred to. In Paris, there 
were unnecessarily four singers for two goatherds and two shep- 
herds. In Italian and English, the parts have been efficiently 
combined into two characters for a contralto and asoprano. For 
the former—that is, for the charming Didiée—a scena was ex- 
pressly written, the proper place for which ought to have been in 
the third act. Didiée had nightly to repeat the last movement, 
and Miss Pilling, a pupil of the famed Mrs. Wood, in the same 
scena, made a most successful first appearance on any stage ; she 
has a fresh, sympathetic mezzo-soprano voice, and has proved a 
most weleome addition to our rising singers. The star of Miss 
Thirlwall has not paled in contrast with that of Marai; in the 
quatuor of the Pater-noster, we prefer the former. Neri 
Baraldi is the only one who has done justice to the reaper’s song ; 
and M. Barielle is always encored with enthusiasm in the 
hunter’s air, which, both in the Italian and English versions, 
produced no effect. It is curious to signalize the several modes 
of reception given to the various pieces in Paris and London— 
all the audiences coincided in the shadow song of Dinorah, and in 
the remorse of Hoel in the last act. The most numerous demands 
for repetition were made in the Italian version. As regards the 
scenery of Beverley, and the stage arrangements of Mr. Harris, 
used in the Italian and English versions, those of the Opera 
Comique are inferior. We hope, in our survey, we have 
held the scales fairly balanced; for honour be to every art- 
loving vocalist and instrumentalist who honestly seeks to 
realize the conceptions of a great composer. The general 
inference to be drawn from our retrospect is, that equality in 
execution is becoming cosmopolitan. One notification we are in 
@ position to make, will afford unmitigated satisfaction. The 
last note of Meyerbeer has not been heard in “Dinorah.” The 
time is fast approaching for another work at the Grand Opera in 
Paris, and simultaneously, of course, at the Royal Italian Opera 
in London. If the composer should decide to accept La Grua, 
who has been electrifying St. Petersburgh audiences, for his prima 
donna, and Tamberlik for his tenor, the event will be at no distant 
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date. Fresh blood is springing up in the artistic world. The 
Madrid scenes at the appearance of Grisi, although originating 
from intrigue and cabal, must have convinced that great artiste 
her hour is come. Next season at the Royal Italian Opera will 
close her long and brilliant career; and she must not mistake a 
second time the ovations which will greet the farewell of one of 
the greatest lyric artistes who has ever adorned the stage. A 
new repertory will spring up by revivals, and it is to be hoped also 
by novelties ; but, so long as Meyerbeer lives, he is the master of 
the lyric stage. If France and Germany are deeply indebted to 
his genius for the great masterpieces which adorn them, England 
must equally acknowledge the vast influence his productions have 
exercised on art progress. The Italian singers who have appeared 
here, ought indeed to be grateful for the new repertory provided 
for them ; and the English artistes will surely admit that, but for 
the “ Huguenots” in 1848, there could have been no “ Dinorah” 
in 1859 for their glorification. 

We have had Handel festivals and Schiller fétes ; there are, 
perpetually, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and Beethoven “nights.” 
We dislike idol-worship in art, but it is the tendency of humanity 
to create it; and we feel such confidence in the duration and stability 
of Meyerbeer’s lyric dramas, that we fear not to predict there will 
be a gathering in honour of the composer whose influence has 
been so great, so general, and so lasting. In a Meyerbeerian 
demonstration, as in a Shakspearian jubilee, what a procession 
could be formed! Emma de Rosburgo and Marguerite d’An- 
jou would be followed by Armand d’Orville, the crusader, by 
the side of the Sultan’s daughter Palmida, and the Provencal 
maiden Felicia, Then would be seen Alice and Bertram, Robert 
and Isabella; and next in succession would be Valentina, Mar- 
guerite de Valois with her page, Raoul, Marcel, St. Bris, and 
Nevers. Fides and Bertha, with Jean of Leyden, and the three 
Anabaptists, would attract the eye until Peter the Great, at- 
tended by the Calmuck Gritzenzo, the two Vivandiéres, and 
Catherine, appeared in sight. Like the goat which marched at 
the head of the Zouaves in Italy, Dinorah’s advent would be 
announced by her pet in advance, Hoel would be recognised with 
the mystic branch, and Corentin would be progressing with timid 
2L 
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steps. Each leading group would have as escort the masses, natural 
and supernatural, to be fouad in each opera; but, gorgeous and pic- 
turesque as the procession would be, no bust, no statue, would be 
required to be carried or exhibited ; one banner alone might be 
elevated, to indicate to the stranger the reason for the assemblage, 
and thereon it would only be necessary to have the simple inserip- 
tion —MEYERBEER AND THE Lyric Drama! 








THEATRES AND EXHIBITIONS. 





Ant SUMMARY. 


RT—or at least those branches of it which have come to us 
from Italy—loves the summer; and, during the autumn and 
winter months, we have usually neither an Italian opera nor 
a decent picture gallery open in London, except of course those 
permanent collections of paintings which belong to the nation. 
During the past quarter, however, Titiens and Giuglini have 
been singing at Drury Lane, and pictures have been exhibited 
both at, the Freach and German gallery ; at the former, a variety 
of works by British artists—at the latter, a number of the sketches 
made hy David Roberts in Spain, nearly thirty years ago. 

“The Winter Exhibition of British Artists” was opened to the 
public one foggy day in. the middle of November, when, owing to 
the density and darkness of the atmosphere, it was difficult to 
distinguish the colour of the paintiags. The collection includes 
several, interesting pictures by well-known hands; but no new 
work of any importance is to be seen among them, and. we fancy 
no. artist, can have painted any thing expressly for this exhibition. 
Time-henoured names, such as Maclise and Stanfield, appear in 
the catalogue; and Mr. Stanfield’s “ Land’s Bnd” and “ Goodwin 
Sands,” both shipwreck scenes (the latter representing a vessel on 
the point of breaking up), are painted in the artist’s best style. 
Mr. Maclise’s, “ Lear and Cordelia” finds numerous admirers; but 
few, painters have been,really suecessful in depicting theatrical 
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scenes, and the picture in question has all the appearance of 
having been suggested by the stage representation of the play, and 
not in a direct manner by Shakspeare’s poetry. 

The pre-Raphaelites do not show to advantage in the Winter 
Gallery. Mr. Holman Hunt’s “School-Girl’s Hymu,” is offered 
as an illustration of these lines by Mr. Coventry Patmore— 

“ A child o’ertook me on the heights 


In hat and russet gown. 
> a * > . * e 


“Tt was an alms-taught scholar trim, 
Who, on her happy way, 

Sang to herself the morrow’s hymr, 
For this was Saturday.” 


The background of Mr. Hunt’s picture is marvellously painted; 
but the school-girl herself is a coarse-featured, clumsy, little 
person, who, instead of singing a hymn, might be repeating the 
multiplication table—or any thing else. Mr. Millais’s contribu- 
tion is a picture called “ Meditation,” in which a bright-com- 
plexioned, badly-dressed young lady, with a ludicrous wreath on 
her head, is seen, evidently nof meditating. In Mr. Wallis’s 
“ Xarifa,” suggested by one of Lockhart’s Spanish ballads, there 
is much power, and, in spite of the mannerism which disfigures 
it, it is decidedly interesting. 

Mr. Solomon has sent a careful study of a female head, very 
earnest and full of refinement. Mr. Smalfield’s three pictures, 
“ Trysting-Time,” “ Stady of a Girl’s Head,” and the “ Dancing 
Lesson,” are all worthy of notice. The “Trysting-Time,” it 
conception, is not wnlike the “ Early Lovers” by the same artist, 
which was so much admired in the summer at the Portland 
Gallery. 

The most remarkable of the other pictures are “Hotie’ 
Thoughts,” which, however, is not quite worthy of Mr. C. M. 
Ward's reputation; three charming landscapes in one frame, by 
Mr. J. E. Herring; some English rural scenes by various artists ; 
and the Italian views by Mr. E. W. Cooke. 

Mr. David Roberts’s sketches, exhibited at the German Gallery, 
need not be mentioned in detail. They are admirable in draw~ 
ing, in colour, and here and there in composition—as, for instarice, 
where’ figures are introduced with the happiest effect in’ the 
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interior of some cathedral, or outside a ruin. Of course, nearly 
all the subjects are architectural, and it is astonishing what life 
the painter gives to his architecture. 

We may here observe that as the palaces, cathedrals, arches, 
and various monuments of Spain, exhibit either singly or in 
some sort of combination the Mauresque, the Byzantine, the 
Gothic, the modern Italian, and the ancient Roman styles, the 
“ Descriptive Notes and Remarks,” sold in the room where Mr. 
Roberts’s sketches are exhibited, ought to have contained 
historical particulars respecting the various edifices represented, 
together with some indication of the epoch or epochs of their 
construction. Cathedrals, according to the admirable expression 
of Victor Hugo, are the “ books of the middle ages,” and in a 
few of its churches and palaces the whole history of Spain is 
symbolized ; but, instead of the necessary: information above 
specified, which in many cases it would have been so easy to 
give, and which would have rendered the sketches doubly 
interesting to the public, the annotator publishes such gibberish 
us the following, which is written 4 propos of the “ Entrance to 
the Monastery of the Carmelites at Burgos:”—“ A choice bit, 
indeed, for Old Time’s aldermanic, insatiable maw! It must 
have been left by Time on the principle of the lord mayor, who 
leaves the plumpest bit of green fat for the last, and swallows 
it with a sigh. How mind can turn raw stone into gold! 
How beautiful the patient piety that scooped out this band of 
saints and angels—that fretted out these niches, and bade these 
arches leap suddenly, to span a chasm at man’s bidding! When 
will the destroying race of Goth be rooted out of Spain?” In 
another place, the commentator compares the figures of saints to 
champagne glasses on a shelf in the butler’s pantry, and tells 
us that a certain cathedral “is a nice place to make love in.” 
This, too, is rather astounding :—“ A stone trophy, rising royally 
among the whispering trees, that talk to the water spirit, and it 
answers. It is faulty in construction, however, because a foun- 
tain should always have water as its chief characteristic. Water 
should turn it to a molten cup of glass. Water should arch 
over it or round it, sowing pearls and rearing rainbow arches, 
giving the stone figures that guard it the very pulse and motion 
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of life ; so that Mercury, if he be there, seems ready to wing to 
Olympus, and the Neptunes only waiting a signal to spur their 
bounding dolphins into the ocean.” 

The exhibition of Mr. Roberts's sketches is still open, and it is 
gratifying to know that when it closes they will not be dispersed, 
the entire collection having been purchased by a private gentle- 
man at Manchester. 

The only other galleries of paintings that are now open in 
London are, “Cox’s Northwick Gallery” in Berners Street, 
where the great attractions are Maclise’s “Marriage on the 
Battle-Field,” first exhibited four years ago at the Royal 
Academy, and Titian’s “Recumbent Venus,” formerly in the 
possession of Lord Northwick ; “ Leggatt’s Gallery ” in Cornhill, 
where a number of well-known works by modern English masters 
are to be seen ; and one or two smaller collections, all of which 
are in the hands of picture-dealers. 

The South Kensington Museum, which is continually receiving 
some fresh addition to its treasures, has been recently enriched 
by the transfer to “The Boilers,” as the plaee from its peculiar 
architecture is called, of the pictures bequeathed to the nation by 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Vernon, together with those older specimens 
of the English school of painting, which were formerly exhibited 
with the works of the old masters at the National Gallery. Our 
true “National Gallery” is now at Brompton, where a building 
infinitely uglier than the celebrated eyesore of Trafalgar Square, 
but remarkably commodious as to its internal arrangements, con- 
tains the collections we have just mentioned, as well as the ad- 
mirable and now well-known “Sheepshanks’ Collection,” which, 
we believe, was left specially and prospectively to the South 
Kensington Museum, on condition that such an institution should 
be built. 

The South Kensington Museum is open all the week, the 
public being admitted gratuitously three days, and the other 
three on payment of sixpence a-head. The pictures are exhibited 
not only in the daytime, but also at night, until ten o’clock ; 
Professor Faraday, and the rest of the commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the subject, having expressed a decided opinion 
that they could not, if due precautions were taken, be injured by 
the gas, 
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Besides the “Sheepshanks’ Collection” and the new pictures 
~~for the reception of which seven new rooms have been opened, 
three of the number being devoted to the Turners alone—the 
Museum contains artistic treasures of all kinds, such as porcelain, 
majolica, carved ivory, articles from China and Japan, models, 
engravings, and an immense yariety of photographs. Above all, 
it is essential the visiter should know that, of every photograph 
exhibited, he can obtain a fac-simile for merely the cost of the 
paper and printing; though the demand is at present so 
cousiderable, that he will have to wait some weeks before his 
order, great or smal], can he executed, The council have adopted 
@ uniform tariff, at the rate of fivepence for forty square inches, 
and half that amount for every additional twenty inches; and 
the whole of the cartoons (on a very reduced scale of course) may 
now be purchased for less than four shillings! The average size 
of the largest series of the photographs from the cartoons is 
forty-eight inches by thirty, and these are sold separately, at a 
price varying from 12s, 11d, to 15s, 10d. There are four other 
series, one averaging thirty-one inches by twenty-one, and costing 
from 5s, 10d, to 6s. 8d. each ; one averaging twenty-three inches 
by fifteen, and costing 2s. 8d, to 3s, 6d. each; one averaging 
fifteen inches by eleyen, and costing 1s. 8d, each ; and anotlier 
ayeraging eight inches by five, and costing less than 4s, for the 
whole set, Besides the complete pictures, there are some forty 
studies of particular heads or groups from the cartoons, 

The photographs from the original drawings by Raphael, in 
the Museum of the Louvre, include studies of several of bis prin- 
cipal paintings, sketches from male and female models, &c. 
There are thirty-three of these fac-similes, and the whole may be 
purchased for less than 303, The photographs from the Oxford 
drawings, by Raphael and Michael Angelo (289 in number), will 
shortly be added to the collection, together with copies of the 
original drawings by Raphael, in the royal library at Windsor. 
The photographs of these last were taken at the expense of the 
prince-consort, who presented the negatives to the Science and 
Art Department for public use, 

Some of our readers may be aware that the whole of the sixty. 
four beads by Holbein (Henry the Eighth’s court), have beeu 
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photographed. The prints from these may now be purchased at 
South Kensington, at the rate of about a shilling “a-head.” The 
negatives of Mr. Roger Fenton’s photographs, from pieces of 
sculpture, engravings, and drawings at the British Museum, are 
also at the South Kensington Museum, and the counterpart of 
Raphael’s exquisite drawing of the “Entombment,” can be 
obtained for 1s. 3d.! 


THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


THE last quarter of the year appears to be the dull season of 
the London stage, though it is notoriously the favourite 
period for re-opening the winter theatres, and for commencing 
all new theatrical enterprises. The dramatic proceedings of the 
past three months have, however, been unusually deficient in 
interest ; worse than that, they have been fatiguing, from the 
number of bad new pieces introduced. But nothing can dispirit 
a London manager when once Christmas is fairly in sight. The 
great festival which brings joy to all men, and heavy bills to a 
great many, is a season of unmixed delight to theatrical lessees, 
just as it is to children and servants, who, however undeserving, 
are sure to gain something by it. It is well known that no one 
ever hissed a pantomime, and we cannot imagine any one mad 
enough to criticise a clown; though there are connoisseurs who 
go about, during the latter days of December, comparing Herring 
and Forrest with Tom Matthews and Flexmore, and prophesying 
that the old celebrities will or will not be eclipsed by the new. 
So certain are the receipts at Christmas, and for many weeks 
afterwards, to amount to considerably more than the expenditure, 
that an unsuccessful director will make any sacrifice to be able 
to keep possession of his theatre during the eight or ten weeks 
which, under favourable circumstances, are usually devoted to 
pantomime. We consider that, on the whole, the managers 
respond very liberally to this wholesale patronage on the part of 
the holiday public; and the majority of Christmas entertain: 
ments, whatever may be thought of their humour or of their 
dramatic merits, are certainly put on the stage with mach mag- 
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nificence. We observe, too, that great efforts are made to 
introduce as many popular favourites as possible into the “casts” 
of the various pantomimes, even at the risk of rendering what 
is called in outer circles the “second part,” and in inner circles 
the “comic business,” entirely subservient to the opening. 
Thus, Miss Louise Leclereq dances in the opening of the Hay- 
market pantomime; Miss Lydia Thompson both dances and 
acts in the first part of “Punch and Judy” at the St. James’s; 
and that animated whirligig, M. Espinosa, plays an important 
figure in the introductory scenes to “ Jack the Giant-Killer” at 
the Princess’s. The Royal English Opera, which would be 
pantomimically wealthy if it possessed Mr. W. H. Payne alone, 
has Mesdemoiselles Lesquine and Pasquale, and an excellent 
corps de ballet at its disposal for that part of its entertainment 
which is founded on the story of “ Puss and Boots ;” and Mr. E. 
T. Smith, to whom a good pantomime is something like a gold 
mine, has secured “attractions” of all kinds for Drury Lane, of 
which not the least is the opening itself, written by Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard. 

Of all the pantomime writers, Mr. E. L. Blanchard appears to 
be the only one who has adopted the work, if not as a profes- 
sion, at least as something to be done regularly every Christmas ; 
and accordingly we find, year after year, that this gentleman’s 
pantomime is the best constructed, generally the most humo- 
rous, and invariably the most successful, of the season. The only 
other dramatist whose pantomimes are sure to be good, is Mr. 
Buckstone, which is not surprising, as the present manager of 
the Haymarket theatre has (in his domestic dramas) invented 
the best plots of the day, is the author of some of our most 
amusing farces, and naturally possesses, to the fullest possible 
extent, what is called “knowledge of effect.” We believe that 
during the “palmy days” of the stage (when, however, theatri- 
cal entertainments, taken generally, were not by any means 
such intellectual affairs as is generally supposed), a dramatic 
author of repute was sometimes engaged, during the greater 
part of a year, in preparing the Christmas piece, of which he 
superintended the production down to the smallest details. At 
present, the author merely supplies the opening to the manager 
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(who, instead of the five or six hundred pounds paid in former 
times for the invention and arrangement of the entire entertain- 
ment, can only contrive to yield his muse a certain very limited 
number of half-crowns per line), and the rest is left to the stage 
manager and the carpenters. How these latter functionaries 
acquit themselves of their task, is sufficiently well known to all 
who have had the patience to sit out the “ second part” of a panto- 
mime any winter during the last ten or fifteen years. Sometimes 
the clown has an ingenious, more generally a vulgar, step to 
execute in imitation of a celebrated dancer; but his humour is 
still exemplified for the most part, as of old, in the stealing of 
sausages ; and he pelts the pantaloon with the same carrots and 
turnips, tortures him with the same red-hot poker, warms him 
with the same warming-pan, trips him up on the same slide— 
in short, treats him with the identical forms of facetious cruelty 
that were in vogue twenty years ago, if not in pantomimes of an 
earlier date. It is said that formerly the second parts of the 
pantomimes contained a good deal of satire on the events of the 
day, either in the shape of suggestive “ changes” or of direct 
burlesque representation ; but at present it is only in a few of the 
better class of extravaganzas that any really humorous allusions 
to passing affairs can be found. 

All the large theatres, and many of the small ones, still keep 
to the traditional Christmas entertainment, varied in some cases 
by a “burlesque introduction” in place of the old pantomime 
opening, which should consist almost entirely of action. But the 
Strand has a special reputation for burlesque; the Adelphi, 
which hesitates between burlesque and pantomime, has decided 
this year in favour of the former; and at the Olympic, not to 
have produced a burlesque at Christmas, would have been to 
disappoint every one of Mr. Robson’s numerous admirers, who 
had not seen him in a part really worthy of his original and fan- 
tastic genius since “ Medea” and “ Masaniello.” 

Before mentioning the subjects of the various holiday entertain- 
ments in due order, and briefly calling attention tothe most remark- 
able features in each, let us go back to Michaelmas, and commence 
our usual review of the plays and performances of the quarter. 
We find that, altogether, upwards of thirty new pieces of every 
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kind have been brought out at the principal metropolitan 
theatres, including the “ Fool’s Revenge” at Sadler’s Wells, and 
“ Garibakli” at Astley’s. Of these, as many as eight or nine 
appear to have been original, including three which possessed that 
amount of originality which belongs to burlesques on well-known 
subjects ; and not half of the entire number produced obtained an 
average amount of success. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to find 
that the one original drama of the quarter, Mr. Watts Philips’ 
“ Dead Heart,” is still drawing large houses at the Adelphi; and 
is likely to meet with a longer run than has fallen to the lot of 
any piece, native or foreign, that has been produced for years 
past. In the way of comedy, there has been nothing original 
except Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s “ Chatter-Box,” which was little 
more than a dramatic sketch, with one characteristic part for 
Mrs. Frank Matthews; “Living for Appearances,” by the late 
Mr. Kenney ; and the “ Widow’s Wedding,” by Mr. Fitzball,— 


all of which were brought out at the St. James’s theatre. Of 


“ Garibaldi,” the originality has been denied; but though 
some of the characters and scenes may have been suggested 
by the “ Pirates de la Savanne,” (in which a certain American, 
who is an excellent rifle shot, performs similar feats to those 
attributed in the Astley’s piece to “ Garibaldi’s Englishman,”) 
it seems to us that, in this instance at least, Mr. Tom Taylor 
is quite justified in calling himself the author of the piece he has 
signed. The same writer may also claim the authorship of a 
certain portion of the “ Fool's Revenge,” which, though founded 
on “Le Roi s’Amuse,” would in its present shape be indig- 
nantly repudiated by Victor Hugo. 

Of the burlesques, two, “ Virginius” and the “Swan and 
Edgar,” were given at the St. James’s Theatre; and one, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” at the Strand. “Love and Fortune,” an elegantly 
written burletta, was brought out at the Princess’s; and, to con- 
clude our list of originalities, a farce of his own invention was 
produced at the Haymarket, by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, under 
the title of the “ Rifle, and How to Use it.” 

In the little piece we have just mentioned, Mr, Percival Floff, 
@ volunteer, imagines, being partly intoxicated at the time, that 
he has shot a compatriot, but consoles himself to some extcnt 
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with the reflection that his fellow-soldier, Mr. Sidney Jubkins 
(Rodgers), with whom he has changed rifles, may perchance have 
committed the horrid deed. Mr. Buckstone caused shouts of 
laughter when he made his appearance in the costume of a rifle 
volunteer ; and was again highly amusing in a scene where Floff 
is terror-stricken by the appearance of a policeman, who, how- 
ever, has not come to the house in search of a felon, but simply 
on an amatory expedition. Floff invites the member of the 
force into the drawing-room, feasts him, Matters him; and, to 
account for these extraordinary attentions, assures his wife that 
the supposed X 99, is in fact a nobleman in disguise. The 
astounded constable is then made the object of fresh attentions 
on the part of the ladies of the house, until at last the maid- 
servant’s jealousy is aroused ; and soon afterwards, but not until 
a capital imbroglio has been brought about, the difficulties of the 
situation are solved by the discovery, that no human being has 
been shot at all, but that Floff’s bullet has “found its billet” in 
an artist’s lay figure. The cialogue was very neatly written, 
in spite of which, and of the amusing nature of the incidents, 
the farce met with no very great amount of favour at the hands 
of the public. 

The only other novelty that we have to mention at the Hay- 
market is a comedietta “written” by Mr. Tom Taylor (which 
means “adapted from the French”), and called “The Late 
Lamented.” The idea on which M. Octave Feuillet’s piece (the 
original of Mr, Tom Taylor’s production) is founded, is ingenious 
enough, but the intrigue is of the slightest character, and in the 
English version nothing but the intrigue is preserved—all the 
charm of the French writer’s graceful dialogue being lost in the 
process of translation or “adaptation.” A marquis (Mr. Charles 
Matthews) has married a widow (Miss Reynolds), who is con- 
stantly reminding her actual husband of the virtues of the “ late 
lamented.” Suddenly, however, the valet of the last-named 
personage makes his appearance, and announces that his master 
is not dead but in the hands of pirates, and that he, Frontin 
(admirably played by Mr. Buckstone), must have immediately 
a large sum of money to effect his ransom, This statement 
(after Frontin has received the gold) is found to be untrue; but 
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the news of the “late lamented” being alive, has thrown the 
marchioness into a terrible state of alarm—the fact being, that 
the husband whom she fancies she regrets was a most vicious 
and tyrannical man, The whole piece might have been 
suggested by the Spanish proverb, which says—“ Do not marry 
a widow unless her first husband has been hanged ;” and as soon 
as the marquis finds, from the lips of his own wife, that his pre- 
decessor was really worthy of hanging, we have a right to con- 
clude that the couple enjoy the average amount of connubial 
happiness. We repeat that the notion of the piece was inge- 
nious and even philosophical; but Mr. Taylor treated it with less 
than his usual tact, and the audience, who were very much 
inclined to hiss the whole affair, protested loudly against Mr. 
Buckstone’s announcement, that it would be repeated “every 
evening until further notice.” 

At the Adelphi, two or three farces of no public interest—but 
of which one, a “Row on the Premises,” deserves to be men- 
tioned as about the worst translation of a French vaudeville 
ever known—have been brought out. “ Dinorah under Diff- 
culties,” by Mr. William Brough, a one-act piece, half farce, 
half burlesque, was however given with remarkable success. It 
has been stated that Mr. Brough was indebted for the main 
notion of this amusing trifle to a French parody of Dinorah ; 
but it is also asserted that he devised the framework long ago, 
in connection with another opera, of which the first popularity 
has passed away. Under a proper theatrical system, there would 
be no room for doubt upon such points as the one in question; 
and the author's own announcement on the playbill would be 
accepted as evidence that the piece bearing his name was really 
his own. But so many adapters have claimed the entire merit 
of works which belong to them only in part, that a dramatist 
who takes the trouble to find his own subject, and who has suffi- 
cient ingenuity to arrange his own scenario, is now often sus- 
pected of having taken his plot from a foreign source to which 
he has never turned. As a remarkable instance of this great 
injustice (which, however, can only be too easily accounted for), 
we may mention that Mr. Watts Philips has been accused in 
several quarters, without the slightest evidence, of having 
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“adapted ”’ his well-constructed and highly-interesting drama of 
the “ Dead Heart” from the French. In the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, to state that a person had done that which he pro- 
fessed not to have done, would be very like calling him by a name 
which gentlemen are very unwilling to apply. On the other 
hand, to have been clearly convicted of having put forward one 
unfounded assertion, would naturally render the offender liable 
not to be believed on his simple declaration a second time; and 
thus it happens that Mr. Watts Philips, having claimed the 
entire authorship of “Joseph Chavigny,” of which the plot 
and a large portion of the dialogue were taken from one of 
Frederic Soulié’s “ Drames Inconnus,” his word is not accepted 
when he announces his “ Dead Heart” as a thoroughly original 
production. We do not, by the above remarks, wish to imply 
that a dramatist who takes certain scenes from the French, 
or even an entire plot, commits a dishonourable action by 
affixing his name to the piece founded on these borrowings ; 
for, in point of fact, we know that such things are done by 
writers who are perfectly honourable in all other literary deal- 
ings, and who would not, for instance, claim the authorship of 
another man’s article or book. One of the difficulties of the 
matter consists in this ;—that if only the outline, or a portion of 
the outline, be taken from the French, and original dialogue, 
with several new scenes, be supplied by the English author, the 
latter, if he has no right to claim the adapted piece himself, has 
certainly no right to attribute it to the French originator, who 
might object to being made answerable for, sentiments, jokes, 
and situations not his own. But in the midst of this confusion, 
which is profitable only to the mere plagiarist, and which is highly 
injurious to the authors of fair imitations,* and above all to such 
original dramatists as are still to be found among us, it is quite 
clear that, when a writer finds it convenient to go to a foreign 
source for the subject of his play, he is bound in some form or 


* Asa proof that the adapter, though wanting the great faculty of in- 
vention, is not always the simple translator that he is supposed to be, we 
may mention that sometimes as many as three different versions of the same 
French piece have been given iu English ; of which one has failed, the 
second has been moderately successful, while the third has attracted all 
London, and “ kept the stage,” as the saying is, 
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other to acknowlege it, thongh it may not always be advisable 
te do so on the playbill; especially when, as is sometimes the 
case, incidents or scenes have been taken from as many as four 
or five different works. 

But let us return to Mr. Watts Philips’ drama, of which the 
authenticity was, to a certain extent, proved by its very faults— 
attributable, no doubt, to the writer's comparative inexperience 
of the stage. ‘Thus, on the first night, the characters in Act I. 
related, for the benefit of the audience, what the andtence had 
actually seen them do in the (misnamed) prologue; and the prologue 
and the first act lasted together (including the usual interval) from 
sever until nearly ten o'clock. Considerable curtailments, how- 
ever, have now been effeeted in the opening scenes, and the “ Dead 
Heart,” as at present given, is a thoroughly good acting piece. 
The author has found the germ of ltis drama in the story of the 
unfortunate prisoner who, whem the Bastile was taken, was un- 
willing to leave his dungeon, and seemed quite unconseious 
ae to what was taking place around him. In the prologue, the 
incidents are represented which lead to the incarceration of the 
unfortunate man, whose only crime had consisted in loving a young 
lady, beloved at the same time by a dissolute marquis, The 
nobleman’s friend—a certain accomplished but perfidious abbé 
—procures the indispensable lettre de cachet, and no more is 
heard of Catherine’s lover until the terrible outbreak of 1789, 
while, in the mean time, Catherine herself marries the marquis. 
The part of the hero is played by Mr. Webster with great care and 
considerable ability. His best scene occurs after the captare of 
the Bastile,. where the liberated man, who has been a prisoner 
for nearly twenty years, is gradually restored to consciousness. 
From, this: moment he thinks of nothmg but revenge. He 
joine the party of the Convention, rises to an important 
office, and in time has both the abbé and—not the marquis who 
had so deeply injured him, but—the marquis’s son in his power. 
He then frees the abbé, that he may have the pleasure of meet- 
ing him on equal terms, and killing him in single combat—which 
he in fact does in the presence of the audience, and to the delight 
ofthe pit. The young marquis, on the other hand, is destined 
for the guillotine; but, happening to find out that the youth’s 
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father had not behaved quite so villainously as he had for some 
considerable time imagined, and being moreover sick of life, as 
well he might be, the man with the “ Dead Heart” takes the 
place of Catherine’s son in the fatal charrette, and ascends the 
seaffuld in his stead. The marchioness has an effective seene by 
the side of the guillotine, in which Miss Woolgar acted with great 
power; but the piece does not depend for its success on such san- 
guinary vulgarities as the exhibition of that too celebrated instru- 
ment of punishment, nor on such butcherly incidents as the slaugh- 
ter of the abbé by hisenemy. It must be confessed, at the same 
time, that Mr. Watts Philips’ talent is peculiarly melodramatic, 
and that he excites horror far more readily and frequently than 
terror. Whether or not he excels in scenes of tenderness we are 
unable to judge ; but there is nothing to indicate any such talent in 
the “ Dead Heart.” That the author possesses some of the most 
essential qualities of the dramatist, is proved by the manner in 
which he alternately interests us in the stern uncompromising 
republicans, and in the loyal chivalrous royalists ; and a further 
proof of his ability to enchain the public attention is shown in 
the complete success which his piece has obtained. Mr. David 
Fisher made up well enough, and acted intelligently as. the 
abbé—though we funcy a good many of the ecelesiastical petits 
maitres of old France would not have felt flattered by the por- 
trait. Mr. Toole, as a republican barber, who brags much and 
fwars more, was amusingly contemptible ; but the corpulent fun 
of Mr, Paul Bedford, who, among other freaks, sings a revolu- 
tionary drinking-song, was not appreciated, or, to speak more 
correctly, was not admired. Miss Kate Kelly, as a vivandiére, 
looked pretty, and acted with taste and feeling, Fimally, the 
piece is admirably put upon the stage; and we have no doubt 
that it will still continue to be acted for some weeks to came. 
At the Olympic, the management has been so much in want 
of novelty, that, in order to give Mr. Robson a fitting part, it 
has had to revive “ Medea,” which is one of the few burlesques 
that will bear revival A new version of the “Moulin a 
Paroles” (as if one was not enough!) has been produced, and 
served to intreduce Mr. Emden to the public in the capacity of 
& dyamatist. Well! Mr. Buckstone (a writer of real dramatic 
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ability), Mr. Charles Matthews, Mr. Webster, Mr. Augustus 
Harris, and Mr. Maddox, all lessees or ex-lessees of theatres, 
are all (by the grace of France) dramatic authors, and have 
generously produced their own works at their own theatres ; 
and it would be hard if Mr. Emden were not to be allowed to 
“do” something for the stage, now that he too is a manager. 
We hope, however, that Mr. Robson—Mr. Emden’s partner— 
will content himself with being the best actor in his own 
particular line that the public has ever seen, and will distinguish 
himself among theatrical directors by eschewing French vaude- 
villes and French dictionaries altogether. Above all, we hope 
literature will never be in the position in which dramatic 
literature appears to be just now. What aterrible thing it would 
be if publishers were to write their own books! 

A “Husband to Order,” adapted from “Un Mariage sous 
Empire,” by Mr. J. M. Morton, was rather a dull affair; but a 
“Base Impostor,” adapted from “Une Contrebasse,” by Mr. 
Alfred Wigan, who plays the principal part in it, is amusing, 
and is still enjoying a prosperous run. So much for the Olympic. 

At the Strand, one of the best managed playhouses in Lon- 
don, nothing very important has been produced during the last 
quarter; though, thanks to the excellence of the company, and 
the attractiveness of some of the pieces already in the bills, the 
attendance has been all that could be desired. Mr. Morton’s 
“ Great Russian Bear,” was simply a new version of Scribe’s well- 
known “ Michel et Christine,” and met with no great success. 
A little comedietta, by Mr. Troughton, made no great impres- 
sion, but it was pleasing, and had the merit of being original—so, 
at least, it was said. The burlesque on Romeo and Juliet was 
not more vulgar than most other productions of the same kind ; 
but a great many persons, who are not so much shocked by the 
grotesque treatment of classical and semi-mythological subjects, 
are naturally indignant at the desecration of the most beautiful 
love poem in our language ; and we fancy “Romeo and Juliet 
travestie” is already consigned to the tomb of the Capulets— 
which, by the way, formed the last scene of this shameless ex- 
travaganza. In justice to Mr. Halliday, the author, we must 
mention that some of the details of his piece were ingenious and 
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amusing; but he made a great mistake in the choice of his subject, 
and also in the general treatment of it. 

Of the*three theatres that haye lately been opened under new 
management, not one has been fortunate in producing any work 
of a tolerably high class, though the Princess’s has made several 
laudable attempts in that direction. Mr. Oxenford’s “Ivy: 
Hall,” founded on Octave Feuillet’s “ Roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre;” an adaptation in blank verse (labour worse than 
wasted !) by Mr. Falconer, entitled the “ Master Passion, or the 
Brigands of the Adriatic ;” and a close imitation of Emile Augier’s 
“ Gabrielle,” by Mr. Reynoldson, were produced with various 
degrees of success, or unsuccess—the most favourably received of 
the three having been “Gabrielle,” which gained the prize of vir- 
tue in France, and was crowned by the Academy, but which would 
not obtain an accessit, or even an “ honourable mention,” if judged 
from a moral point of view by a tribunal of English critics. The 
whole interest of the piece consists in the relative probabilities of 
the heroine proving faithful or unfaithful to her husband ; and as 
fidelity wins the day, and a bad man is brought to a sense of his 
evil doings, the play is considered eminently moral by the 
French, though we fancy the mere novelty of the termination must 
have been the principal cause of its success in Paris. However, 
what is considered admirable in one country, may be looked 
upon as objectionable in another; and such a subject ag 
that of Gabrielle, is fortunately not one which recommends itself 
to the English mind, though, once accepting it, not a word can 
be said against M. Augier’s mode of treating it. The acting of 
Mrs. Charles Young in the part of the wife was natural, and in 
the one great scene highly pathetic; and Mr. Melville in the 
principal male character, was at all events seen to more ad- 
vantage than in that of Hamlet, in which he made his début. 
In “Nursey Chickweed,” an adaptation by Mr. Williams, and, 
above all, in the “Two Polts ” (said to be the comic remainder of an 

.old drama, from which all the serious business has been cut away), 

Mr. Widdicombe, an actor new to the north bank of the Thames, 

has had an opportunity of exhibiting his remarkable talent as a low 

comedian—after having utterly failed as a light comedian in the 

character of Sir Bugle Bradley, in the unfortunate “Ivy Hall.” 
2M 
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Mr. Harcourt Bland has not distinguished himself, except by doing 
his best to make Mr. Oxenford’s drama intolerable through his dull 
mode of rendering the part of the lover. Mr. Frank Matthews 
has been a great support to the company. Miss Louise Keeley, 
who made her first appearance in Mr. Planché’s clever and charm- 
ing divertissement, as ‘‘ Love” to Miss Carlotta Leclereq’s “For- 
tune,” has achieved a great reputation, both as an actress (wit- 
ness her admirable and highly successful performance in “ Puss”) 
and as a burlesque vocalist. The Princess's may also boast of 
M. Petit, a most humorous “ Pierrot,” and of M. Espinosa, the 
dancing dervish already alluded to, who, in consequence of the 
Times having hinted that his enormous proboscis must be, to 
some extent, fictitious, forced that journal to state that his 
nose was real, and to explain that it had “ mistaken a boon of 
nature for a work of art!” 

The Lyceum, which commenced operations quite recently 
under the management of Madame Céleste, has not a very strong 
company. Its great ornament is, of course, the directress her- 
self, who certainly displays the most varied talent in “Paris 
and Pleasure ;” appearing first in the dress of a fiend at a 
bal masqué, then as a country girl, then as a commissary of 
police, then as a lady of fashion, then as a usurer—and all for 
the sake of two young farmers from Brittany, who, but for the 
kind intervention of this mysterious personage, would be lost in 
the mazes of Parisian dissipation, and, what would be worse, 
prove unfaithful to the mysterious personage’s two sisters The 
piece (which is adapted from “Les Enfers de Paris”) depends 
altogether upon the acting of the principal character and on the 
mise en scone, which is magnificent, and at the same time marked 
by the most exquisite taste. Mr. Walter Lacy plays the part 
of one of the Breton brothers (he was better as one of the “ Corsi- 
can Brothers”) with care, and makes the best of rather an unin- 
teresting personage; while Miss Julia St. George is pleasing 
enough as one of the Breton sisters. The other parts are not. 
well represented either by Miss Hudspeth or by Mr. F. Villiers. 
The farce of the “Key under Doormat,” is a foolish attempt at 
‘a translation of an untranslatable and offensive, though some- 
what ingenious, French vaudeville, entitled “La Clef sous le Pail- 
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laisson.” The comic man of the establishment, Mr. Rouse, is far 
from amusing. 

The third theatre, opened during the last three months under 
new cuspices, is the St. James’s ; which, to the astonishment of 
all who remember the invariable unsuccess of every previous 
speculation at that house, has already become one of the most. 
popular places of amusement in London. The entertainment 
provided by the new managers has been neither of a higher nor 
lower description than that furnished by the Olympic, the 
Princess’s, the Adelphi, and the rest of our second-rate theatres 
(a class to which the Haymarket alone can claim not to belong); 
but of its kind it has not been particularly good. The company 
includes a few good actresses, of whom three are really attrac- 
tive; and scarcely one tolerable actor, now that Mr. Leigh 
Murray, who appeared and disappeared like a comet, has left 
the troupe. A larger number of pieces have, it is true, been pro- 
duced than at any other theatre, or indeed any two theatres 
in London during the same time ; but the majority of them have 
lived ce que vivent les roses, without resembling those ephemeral 
flowers in any other respect. The real secret of the success of 
the St. James’s Theatre seems to have consisted in the attrac- 
tiveness of one or two of the actresses, and in the lowness of the 
charges for admission. We must add that the directors lose no 
opportunity of strengthening their company ; and that, during the 
last week or two, they have effected engagements with Miss Wynd- 
ham and Mr. H. D. Craven. The theatre opened with Mr. 
Fitzball’s “ Widow’s Wedding,”. of which the author had given 
a very favourable account in his own memoirs, but which failed 
to please the public. Another original comedy, by the late Mr. 
Kenney, was brought out about a month afterwards; but, in spite 
of the truthfulness of many of the scenes and the vigour of the 
dialogue, it produced little impression. In “ Living for Appear- 
ances,” the title of Mr. Kenney’s piece, the excellent acting of 
Mrs. Frank Matthews and Mr. Leigh Murray was remarked. 
Mr. Blanchard; Jerrold’s ‘“Chatter-Box,” an original two-act 
comedy, in which Mrs. Frank Matthews again sustained the prin- 
cipal part, obtained a certain literary success, but soon disap- 
peared from the bills. Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s burlesque, 
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on the highly humorous subject of “ Virginius,” served to intro- 
duce Miss St. Casse, who acts cleverly and sings unusually well, 
and Miss Lydia Thompson, who by her acting, almost as much as 
by her graceful and expressive dancing, has contributed more than 
any other member of the troupe to render the new speculation 
successful. Several trifles appear to have been written with a 
special regard to this young lady’s abilities; and one of these, 
“Magic Toys” (by Mr. Oxenford) proved by far the most at- 
tractive of the numerous pieces, good, bad, and indifferent, that 
have been given at the St. James’s during the last three months. 
The Christmas entertainments at this establishment consist of 
“Garibaldi’s Englishman,” a new farce, by Mr. Mark Lemon ; 
“The Fairy of the Household,” a one-act piece (for Miss Wynd- 
ham) by Mr. Frank Talfourd; and a pantomime, entitled “Punch 
and Judy.” 


—_——_ 


The best of the pantomimes this year appears, as usual, to be 
that of Drury Lane; while the best burlesque, as every one 
must have expected, is at the Olympic. The confidence which 
Mr. F. S, T. Smith evinces in “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” by 
calling attention to its merits in advertisements a column or 
more in length, and in two languages, is certainly not misplaced. 
He has the most amusing pantomime, the best clown (Mr. Flex- 
more), and scenery of which the magnificence certainly cannot 
be surpassed. 

At Covent Garden—now scarcely worthy of its title, the “Royal 
English Opera” —the pantomime, “Puss in Boots,” is also pro- 
duced with great splendour ; but the clown with all his activity 
is not at all humorous, and most of the scenes in the second part 
are dull in the extreme. The opening, which is better written 
than most things of this kind, is also too long. Indeed, there is 
something ludicrous in giving, at a theatre which aspires to a 
high operatic reputation, a harlequinade of three hours’ duration ; 
particularly when, in order that none of it may be lost, the 
opera of the evening is shamefully mutilated, as has happened to 
Mr. Mellon’s “ Victorine.” 

The Haymarket pantomime, on the subject of “ Valentine’s 
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Day,” is, as usual, by Mr. Buckstone, and is one of the most 
attractive of the numerous pieces produced this Christmas. 

The Princess’s pantomime (Jack the Giant-Killer) is remark+ 
able for its clever opening, written by Mr. Byron, of burlesque 
notoriety. The cooking arrangements of the giant are, in parti+ 
cular, most humorously described. 

Mr. Byron has also written the burlesque for the Adelphi, 
which is on the subject of “Lurlei,” and is said to have been 
very successful. 

The Olympic burlesque (King Alfred), by Mr. R. B. Brough, 
is, in a literary point of view, the best of the Christmas pieces, 
and it has the advantage of presenting in a new part the great- 
est burlesque actor of the day. 

Cf the Strand burlesque, we need only say that it is the work 
of Mr. F. Talfourd, and that the author has treated the subject 
of “ William Tell” in his usual style, and with much success. 





| 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH DIFFICULTY. 


‘nae Emperor of the French has now for some years past 
been the centre of continental action. Peace or war have 
hung upon his will; and the varying phases of French policy 
have been instantaneously reflected in the councils of every 
cabinet in Europe. Possessed, then, of this ubiquitous, and 
latterly predominating, influence, how is it that the French Em- 
peror has permitted himself to be defeated in the realization of 
that idea which he declared to be the foundation of his own 
regime? Of all the idées Napoléoniennes there was assuredly none 
which awakened so hearty a response in this country at least, 
if not throughout Europe, as the famous declaration—that “‘ the 
empire was peace;” and yet, strange to say, though this 
dogma was enunciated by a ruler of iron will and enormous 
resources, England, whether rightly or wrongly, is now com- 
plaining every day that the “‘empire” is not peace, but war. 
How is this? How is it that, ever since the utterance of these 
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remarkable words, the state of Europe has been one either of 
actual bloodshed or ill-suppressed inquietude—‘ men’s hearts 
failing them for fear”—until now, at last, even the most peace- 
loving population in the modern world has risen up from its 
long lethargy, and begun to prepare for battle ? 

Now, is this an irrational panic, or is it the expression of a 
just alarm? And, even if it be an irrational panic, how is it 
that we should be experiencing it then, when the most powerful 
sovereign in Europe, if not its virtual arbiter, declares that ‘his 
empire is peace ?” What have other nations done—what con. 
spiracy of minor potentates has been formed against him—that he 
has been compgled to swerve from the path which he announced 
to Europe he had selected? These questions, indeed, are easier 
to ask than to answer. As far as the Italian war is concerned, the 
great body of the English people will never allow that the Emperor 
of the French had a legitimate evsus bel/i against the Emperor 
of Austria. He may have so managed their diplomatic inter- 
course as to have thrown on his antagonist the immediate re- 
sponsibility of taking the field; he may have contrived that the 
last of a series of plans and counter -plans should be in his own 
favour ; but that is a point to which Englishmen all along have 
paid little attention. If they believed the Emperor to be wrong 
in the fundamental principle of the war, they would not allow 
their judgment to be altered because he could show himself in the 
right upon any particulardetail: and the interference of the French 
government, by force of arms, between an independent sovereign 
power and its subjects, was, in their opinion, not only a direct 
contravention of the plain law of nations, but a special reflection 
on themselves, who had interfered only by advice. France, in a 
word, had no ground for going to war with Austria, which Eng- 
land did not, theoretically, possess as well. But we do not 
recognise the legality of war upon such grounds; and that 
France should have been able to ignore with impunity ore 
of the principal guarantees which the world possesses for the 
maintenance of national independence, and the stability of 
national institutions, is no doubt one reason, among others, 
which has given birth to the present state of feeling in England. 

But, even if the Italian war had been as’ justifiable in its prin- 
ciple, and as pure in its objects, as it has been signally the 
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reverse of both, still it is over; and to what end have warlike 
preparations been still continued, after the empire had returned 
to its normal condition of “peace?” There are, indeed, per- 
sons who will tell us, that as these preparations had nothing to 
do with Italy, and had been commenced before the Italian 
war was thought of, it is not surprising that they should be con- 
tinued after its conclusion. They will add, that vast depdts of 
coal could hardly have been formed in the Pacific and Eastern 
seas for the purpose of controlling Austria; or large numbers 
of flat bottomed gun-boats, drawing only eighteen inches-of 
water, have been prepared against a country with only one sea- 
port. But, x’importe, France is not going to war with Russia. 
Prussia is the ally of England, and England is the ally of France 
—so that they cannot be directed against her. Why then, now 
that the Italian war is over, should these preparations be con- 
tinued ? 

It is the difficulty of answering this question, which has com- 
bined, with the reason above given, to produce the present feeling 
of irritation in this country. Without being unduly complimen- 
tary to our own countrymen, we think it may be fairly asserted 
that they have striven to the utmost, and are still striving, to 
place a favourable construction upon every act of the French 
Emperor. ‘Their inclinations and their interests alike counsel 
them to do so; and even now we are not unwilling to concede 
that the groundlessness of their existing alarm is a defensible 
hypothesis. But we must remind our readers, that a state of 
mind may be perfectly groundless, and at the same time per- 
fectly excusable. When our dearest friend points a fowling- 
piece at our heads, we may be excused for feeling some degree 
of uneasiness, though he assures us that it is not loaded. If it 
really is no/ loaded, our alarm is of course groundlesr, but it is 
not therefore ridiculous, Accidents have happened before, and 
may happen again. We may sincerely believe that our friend 
means us no harm; but that deadly-looking muzzle is an 
awkward fact, and we call on him angrily to putitdown. So, if 
the French Emperor will persist in covering our shores with the 
mouths of some two thousand cannon, we may be willing enough 
to believe in the excellence of his intentions, and yet feel very 
nervous about the possibility of their “going off.” So much in 
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defence of the irritability which Englishmen have been exhibit- 
ing, on the supposition that they have really no cause for it; 
and we may remind our readers, moreover, that as these are 
feelings over which, if groundless, better informed people have 
no control, it becomes of primary importance either that the 
exciting cause should be removed, or an adequate corrective be 
applied in the shape of national defences. In a word, English- 
men will not consent to live in this perpetual state of uncertainty. 
They will not force themselves, nor can they be forced by 
others, to analyse very closely the justice of such feelings. 
They reason only from broad and general probabilities. They 
have ceased to feel confidence in the attitude of the French 
nation ; they must, therefore, restore their equanimity, by placing 
themselves above the necessity of feeling it. 

But if, on the most favourable interpretation of existing 
phenomena, such opinions are defensible, how much more so 
are they if we believe our apprehension to be to some extent 
well founded! We trust we do no more than justice to the 
French Emperor, when we state our belief that he has no desire 
to attack England, and that his long residence in this country has 
inspired him with some personal good-will towards its inhabitants. 
We are sure that his native sagacity must comprehend the illimit- 
able disasters he would entail upon himself by making any 
hostile attempt upon us. But, however absolute in some re- 
spects, he cannot say with Louis Quatorze, /'stut c est moi. It is 
but the other day he wrote to a friend in England, that he was 
the only man in France who did not wish to invade this country. 
In making that assertion, he might or might not have had ends 
of his own to serve; but, taken in connection with the aspect 
of French society at the present day, the assertion is as probable 
as alarming. The mass of the French people have excellent 
reasons for disliking us. ‘They dislike our wealth; they dislike 
our social system ; they are vexed that the destruction of their 
gentlemen has only left them in the position of the fox who had 
“ lost his tail;” and they are angry with us for supplying the best 
possible reasons to the other nations of Europe for not cutting 
off theirs. An aristocratic and constitutional monarchy is a 
perpetual eyesore to a democratic absolutism; on the other 
hand, war is becoming daily more necessary to the national con- 
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tentment. For not only is it true that the army is now almost 
the only road to real distinction in the country; but, what 
is of still greater importance, we must remember that the 
rewards of private enterprise in France are too insignificant 
to satisfy the cravings of a masculine ambition. There is no 
parliament; there is no territorial splendour; there is no 
political literature ; and though there is money-making, there is 
little to be done with money.* Under these circumstances, 
the interest which each Frenchman takes in the “ career” of 
France is something unknown to ourselves. A Frenchman feels 
in the victories of a French army, what an Englishman feels in 
being made a Queen’s Counsel, a Bishop, or a Minister. That is 
his substitute for what we call “getting on.” And the fact is 
a sufficient explanation of that aptness to be pleased with trifles 
which some writers impute as a fault, and some as a virtue, to 
our neighbours. Among them, what each individual may do by 
himself is nothing. He lives really in the life of France, and, if 
she does not ‘* get on,” then indeed he is roused to serious dis- 
content. Couple this disposition with the grounds of special 
hostility towards England which we have already described, and 
we have excellent reasons for believing that the national excite- 
ment which we witness at the present time, is far from a 
chimerical alarm. 

A definite belief that the Emperor of the French has resolved 
upon war with this country, is one thing; to recognise such a 
contingency us possible, is another. It will scarcely be pre- 
tended that we have better grounds for confidence in the friend- 
ship of Louis Napoleon than we had in that of Louis Philippe ; 
yet, in 1841, we were on the brink of hostilities with France. . 
If any family ever had cause to treat this country with respect 
and loyalty, it was the legitimate rulers of that kingdom. 
Yet the memory of such benefits as nations have rarely 
conferred upon an ally, could not save us from the enmity of 
Charles X. Why, therefore, are we to assume that what so 
nearly happened under these two sovereigns is impossible of 
occurrence now? ‘There is a reasonable and just degree of 
faith to be reposed in the professions of a foreign power, which 


* For this idea, well wi rked out, see an admirab!e article in the “ Illustrated 
Times,’ Nuveuber 19. 
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allies are entitled to demand. But they who ask more than 
this, are liable to have even this much withdrawn from them. 
Any thing in the nature of sentiment is out of place in inter- 
national relations ; and the language which has sometimes been 
used in this country about the French Emperor, has been 
childish and undignified. He is but as other men, and we must 
calculate his probable policy by general political considerations. 
Did not a war with Russia seem, in 1851, utterly incredible and 
impossible ? Was not our alliance with Russia based upon a com- 
munity of feeling, and a mutual esteem and admiration, at least as 
considerable as those which actuate us towards France; and was 
it not fortified by reminiscences which, in the latter case, would 
all tell against us? But the events of 1853 have warned us 
against indulging in’these dreams of eternal friendship ; and all 
we ask of the French Emperor is simply this, that he will not 
be dissatisfied if we accord to him the same amount of confidence 
as we accord to the other European Powers. 

We will take no note of the circumstances which would 
really constitute him an exception. We will not dwell upon 
so trite a subject as the pressure of his enormous army, eager 
for employment, and flushed with battle; or on his position 
as the people’s king, which forbids him from making that stand 
against popular impulses which a legitimate sovereign can afford 
to neglect or to resist. We will be contented to say, that our 
chances of war with France are neither more nor less than our 
chances of war with Russia, Austria, or America; and on that 
ground alone we soberly and firmly maintain, that our present 
preparations are not alone excusable but indispensable. We 
are suffering from no momentary panic, but are deliberately 
taking precautions against the eventualities of fifty years. 

The Emperor—we observe in the recent ‘ conversation,” 
printed in the 7imes Newspaper of Dec. 24, unless indeed, as we 
half suspect, the whole thing is a hoax—declares, ‘‘ We (i. e., 
the Imperial Government) have then, in order to arrive at the 
force on a peace footing, decided under Louis Philippe, thir- 
teen ships of the line to transform, and thirty-five frigates to 
build, which, I repeat, will still require ten years at least.” 
But does not this exactly confirm the view we have here been 
taking, and shew that what we have to apprehend is a freak as 
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opposed to an Imperial antagonism ?—a French idea steadily 
pursued for two centuries ? 

At the same time, we are not blind to the necessity and the 
propriety of doing all that in us lies to preserve intact our 
friendship with the French Emperor, and our alliance with the 
French nation. We fear it is only too true that there is no 
middle course in our relations with that people, between perfect 
unanimity and eventual war. Unless we come to a good under- 
standing with our neighbours relative to their present proceed- 
ings in various quarters of the globe, it is not difficult to foresee 
that hostilities must ere long ensue, irrespective of the circum- 
stances on which we have hitherto been dwelling. The English 
people watch with anxiety the progress of French influence, 
which is contrived with so much dexterity as to afford no pre~ 
text for remonstrance. They feel, indeed, that’remonstrances, 
even if tendered, would probably be ineffectual. And it is 
just this conviction which renders it so exceedingly desirable, 
in their minds, to preserve the alliance between the two countries 
upon that intimate and cordial footing which precludes the 
necessity of interference, by ensuring unity of counsels. Eng- 
land must either be a party to the extension of French 
influence, or its rival. She cannot sit idly by, and watch the 
French flag slowly creeping along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, or advancing pretensions elsewhere which are 
dangerous to our colonial empire. She must either go hand in 
hand with the ally of Inkermann and Balaclava, as the confidante 
of all his views, and a trusted counsellor in the initiation of all 
his schemes; or she must, in self-defence, resuscitate those 
ancient prejudices which both deplore, and fall back upon the ~ 
policy and the passions of a departed age. England, we sincerely 
tiust, is too wise to feel any abstract jealousy of that extension 
to which all great empires devote themselves at certain periods 
of their existence. But feelings, which she would neyer ex- 
perience, or would certainly repress, when treated with confi- 
dence and consideration, would assuredly burst into a flame 
were she to be long held at arm’s length. The prevailing senti- 
ment in this country is, that the consummation of certain 
schemes, which are supposed to exist in the brains of the 
Emperor Napoleon, would seriously imperil our commercial 
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interests; and we admit this much, that they cannot be innocu- 
ously carried out, unless, as we have stated more than once, they 
are done so with the concurrence of this country. If the two 
governments would frankly take counsel together, we have little 
doubt that they would come to some friendly understanding. 
But we cannot observe, without the most serious forebodings, 
the resumption of that attitude by imperial France, which all but 
led to hostilities under a far less warlike government, at a time 
when the relations between the two countries have unhappily 
lost much of that cordiality which they acquired in the Crimean 
war. 

What, we would inquire, can France expect to gain by the 
substitution of a Russian alliance for an English one? for 
that is the real question. Egypt? Servia? Malta? We 
can scarcely believe in the existence of such designs on her 
part, unless she calculates upon the neutrality of Great Britain. 
And what are the chances that Great Britain would be 
neutral in such a contest? We wish certainly that we could 
speak with greater confidence on this point than we can speak ; 
but the odds are very heavy against our maintaining such an 
attitude. Russia in possession of Constantinople, and as much 
of Asia Minor as she chose to take; and France bridging the 
Mediterranean from Cairo to Ragusa, and from Toulon to 
‘Tangier—would be the arbiters of Europe, and the voice of 
England would be no more heard in her councils. The spirit 
of the British people would not submit to this degradation, 
though it entailed none of the material sacrifices which it 
inevitably must entail. We have little doubt that the next few 
years will see a great reaction against the peace party in 
England. The military spirit evoked by the sudden discovery 
of our danger, will survive the cause which produced it; and 
we are inclined to anticipate that “‘ Brightism” will gradually 
die away like socialism or chartism, or the old republicanism of 
Cato Street. The time therefore has, in our opinion, not yet 
arrived when the neutrality of England could be reckoned upon, 
in the case of a wholesale spoliation of the weaker powers by 
the strong ones. Not only has the old fighting spirit been 
easily revived among our younger and less reflecting classes, 
but the leading thinkers of the day have made no approximation 
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towards a theory of absolute neutrality. The mind and body 
of the nation are thoroughly at one upon this point. No one 
can read the essay' lately published by Mr. John Stuart Mill 
upon the one hand, and the daily reports of the Volunteer 
movement on the other, without seeing that the halcyon days 
dreamed of by Mr. Bright will not come to our generation. 
There is life in John Bull yet. Canitiem galeéd premimus. Mr. 
Bright belongs to a class of men who have only recently acquired 
the right of taking part in public affairs. The possession of a 
massive and logical intellect, and an honest and straightforward 
theory, we should be the last todeny him. But the deficiencies 
of his early social education, his confinement within a narrow 
circle of ideas, leaving him in Stygian darkness as to the 
sympathies and instincts of immense masses of the population, 
have disabled him from taking a really national view of these 
questions. He is either before his age or beneath it—no 
matter which—he does not represent it; and if any foreign 
power should presume, upon the language which he habitually 
uses, to commence a system of self-aggrandizement destructive 
of the liberties of Europe, they would soon find out that the 
spirit of former days yet burned brightly within us. 

England then would ot be neutral; and what chance of 
success would France and Russia enjoy against the adverse 
combination which England could still organize? At the 
present moment, of course, there may be a coolness between 
Austria and this country; but in presence of the old danger the 
old alliance would revive. In England, the people would throw 
themselves again into the arms of the aristocracy, as they did in 
the days of Mr. Pitt; three-fourths of our statesmen would 
suspend their Parliamentary strife; the mercantile interest 
would again become strongly conservative. And, if once 
England and united Germany were fairly embarked in such a 
struggle, they would not lay down their arms till either London 
and Vienna were in ashes, or Buonapartism were swept out of 
Europe. That is the weak point of Napoleon’s position, Had 
Louis Quatorze sued for peace at the gates of Paris, no mortal 
would have dreamed of deposing him. Had the Russian war 
lasted till Sir Charles Napier had bombarded St. Petersburg, 
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till Poland had been detached from the empire, till, in fact, 
we had the country at our feet, none the less would Constantine 
have succeeded to Nicholas. But Louis Napoleon knows well 
enough, that if he ever engage in a war of such magnitude as we 
are now imagining, his failure would mean annihilation. On 
the other hand, as far as England is concerned, a partial success 
would be the worst thing that could befall us. Two or three 
incomplete victories over the French, hurting perhaps little but 
their vanity; a hastily patched up treaty, securing us just 
sufficient advantages to constitute a grievance in their eyes, 
without effectually disabling them ; and the premature restora- 
tion of our own ancient self-sufficiency, and contempt for the 
Frenchmen as foes, would be a result only less deplorable than 
actual defeat in battle. We should, therefore, have every 
motive to prosecute the war to extremities. Germany, taught 
by experience, would, we feel assured, stand by us. We doubt 
very greatly if Sardinia would ally herself with France. To 
do so would not be her interest; and France has already 
relieved her from the obligations of gratitude. ‘The conduct of 
the other minor powers would probably be determined by 
accident ; but there is no reason why we should anticipate that 
a majority would be ranged against us, Supposing them 
therefore to be evenly divided, France must either stand or fall by 
the constancy or the defection of Russia. Russia, however, has 
never been conspicuous for her fidelity to engagements of this 
kind; and it is not impossible that she might suddenly leave 
her new ally to continue the fighting by himself. But that is 
not the chief danger to which the Emperor exposes himself by 
his alliance with the Cossack interest. Let us suppose that 
the two together have had the best of the war, that England 
had been neutral or beaten, and that the division of the 
spoil was accomplished. France from that moment would 
virtually lose her independence. If Russia got posses- 
sion of Turkey, she could hold it against all comers. But 
France could not long keep Egypt, or any part of the Austrian 
dominion, if Europe chose to take them from her, without the 
aid of Russian bayonets. The game has been played before, 
and was found to be a failure. France of course might get 
the Rhenish provinces, and these she could probably hold. 
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But, consider the result even then. Russia, quietly put in 
possession of her long-coveted treasure by the aid of France, 
would not care one rouble whether France could retain her 
acquisitions with the like security: and with all the odium of an 
unjust war upon his shoulders, and the public opinion of Europe 
unanimous against him, the prospects of Napoleon III. would 
be somewhat of the blackest. ‘These are mere utilitarian con- 
siderations, and directed to the present moment; there are 
higher ones to be appealed to, which affect the future fate of 
Europe. The common good of that continent requires that 
Russia should be thrown back upon the East, and prevented 
from extending her territory beyond the confines of Poland. 
Already she has made formidable inroads upon the very heart 
of the European continent. Long ago Napoleon 1. appreciated 
the necessity of curbing her, and the fulfilment of his famous 
prophecy depends very much on the observance or neglect of 
this warning by his now all-powerful descendant. Let France 
pause in time, ere she make herself the unconscious instrument 
of Muscovite aggression, or expose herself to the fate which 
Claudian asssigns to the wicked. 


“ Tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapsu graviore cadant.” 





Let her exercise moderation now, to escape humiliation here- 
after; and be assured, that whatever accessions of territory 
she may receive as the price of her adherence will be held only 
upon lease, and that the day of restitution will overshadow in 
its bitterness all the shert-lived glories of conquest. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, what are the advantages _ 
which our imperial ally may promise himself by a faithful adherence 
to the union with this country, which he once professed to think 
the surest guarantee of his throne. The difference between 
France and ourselves is almost wholly one of feeling; we have got 
very little that France would profit by obtaining ; our colonies 
could be no real use to any one except ourselves. It might be 
something, indeed, if England could be made a French province. 
But that is impossible. If we obstruct French progress in the 
Mediterranean, we are only doing what, if Russia be allowed 
to expand herself, she will do also at some future day, with 
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more direct hostility and more fatal effect. Our commerce 
and our wealth depend upon the peculiar qualities of the Eng- 
lish race; and the French, even if they destroyed those, 
could not acquire these, which would alone enable them to 
take advantage of their own success. Under these circum- 
stances, is it an idle dream to imagine that nature intended us 
for allies? Each people supplements the character and resources 
of the other ; and each has a distinct part to piay in the history 
of the world, if they would but play it, and not be striving to 
excel in characters which are not theirown. Why, for instance, 
should France go to such enormous expense in Fleets and 
Dockyards? If she would quietly acquiesce in our naval 
superiority, she might do as she liked with her armies. We 
are not natural rivals, but natural colleagues ; and it is indescrib- 
ably humiliating to human nature to reflect, that two great 
and enlightened nations can allow an almost feminine vanity to 
prevent the realisation of such advantages as a practical recog- 
nition of the truth would infallibly convey. 

The true policy for the two countries to pursue is, for Eng- 
land to use the French armies, and France to use the English 
fleets. Both countries then could afford to reduce their expen- 
diture, both would be more secure, and both would be really 
more powerful. The French army would compel us to be 
respectful towards France ; and the English navy would compel 
them to reciprocate the sentiment. They might invade England; 
we could bombard Marseilles, Dunkirk, or Bordeaux. Such a 
complete amalgamation of the two countries may be either 
ridiculed as impossible, or censured as un-English. But there 
certainly was a time when some approximation to such a state 
of things did not seem entirely desperate. Whose fault it is 
that times are changed, and that we are now again as far from 
the realisation of such a theory as we were at the first peace of 
Paris, is a question that we cannot discuss. But, as far as the 
second objection is-concerned, we can only say that we see 
nothing unpatriotic in combining with another nation to give effect 
in the best possible manner to the resources of both; and that this 
close and permanent alliance with France, which has been the 
favourite idea of several famous English statesmen, seems possible 
on no other terms. The partial transference of French confidence 
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and friendship from England to Russia, is unhappily no secret. 
We have now, however, answered the question we proposed to 
ourselves; namely, what France is likely to gain by the completion 
of the transfer? We could hold out to her material advantages, 
which, if less splendid at the moment, would be infinitely more 
durable than the Greek-like offerings of Russia. But, more 
than that, we can promise her a boon which it is in the power 
of no despot to bestow; the moral weight, namely, still attaching 
to the support of England as the most conscientious of European 
powers, and alike the cradle and the home of constitutional 
freedom. 

The connection of the above remarks is, we trust, intelligible. 
The English people cannot be called upon to recognise in the 
French government any peculiar and exceptional character, 
which takes it out of the category of ordinary European govern- 
ments; and it is not enough to be merely on very good terms 
with any other foreign power, to ensure ourselves against a 
quarrel. What happened twice in a dozen years undér the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, may happen again under a dynasty 
which, however great be the personal regard entertained for us 
by its reigning representative, is nevertheless the embodiment of 
traditions which are decidedly unfavourable to this country. And 
we need only point out in passing, that the possibility of a quarrel 
with France involves the necessity of preparations which no other 
contingency demands. There are, then, only twoalternatives before 
us, either to induce the Emperor to abandon the suicidal policy of 
a Russian alliance, and, recalling him to his former intimacy with 
ourselves, revive the idea of a grand Anglo-French policy, and 
divide with the French people the naval and military supremacy of 
the old world; or, if this is impossible, then to fall back upon our 
old insular independence, establish armaments adequate to the 
position, and proclaim once more to Europe, that the policy of 
England shall henceforth be an English policy. 

We have little hesitation in saying, that of these two alterna- 
tives the latter is at present the only one possible; and, being 
so, must be at once adopted. We can waste no more time in 
idle hopes or undignified expostulations. We have wasted too 
much already. Every body in England is, of course, free to do 
as he pleases; and, if any more egotistical simpletons like to imitate . 
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the farce of the four Liverpool merchants, they are weleome to 
try their luck: M. Mocquard will soon know that Englishmen 
applaud his answer as much as the Emperor himself could do. 
But the government and the people of England must now say 
farewell to such follies. We do not mean to deny that a per- 
plexing future is before us—perplexing, however, not from the 
enmity or the prowess of our French neighbours, so much as from 
the inefficiency of our own diplomatic agents. Our relations 
with France during the last seven years, afford a melancholy and 
mortifying retrospect. Nodoubt, English ministers had a diffi- 
cult game to play ; but, if they could have played it well, what a 
glorious stake they might have won! The task that lay before 
them was to conciliate the affections of France without forfeiting 
the respect of Europe: to walk steadily on that narrow line 
which separates forbearance from submission, and a generous 
construction of motives from connivance at injustice : to display, 

in all our common undertakings, that temperate energy of pur- 
pose which is indicative of well-considered principles, and a 
judgment not easily unbalanced: to deal with our allies in a 
manly and a national spirit, as Englishmen, and not as French- 
men: in a word, to make France rely on us, by showing that 
we could rely upon ourselves: and to prove the value of our 
friendship, not so much by deference to her, as by commanding 
the deference of others. Unhappily, this task was one ill-suited 
to the peculiar genius of those statesmen to whom our destinies 
were entrusted at that critical period coeval with, and subse- 
quent to, the Crimean war. With many popular qualities and 
abilities of a high order, it has been the fortune of Lord Palmer- 
ston to be every where regarded as an enemy of established 
governments. Now, it might of course be argued, that this very 
fact did but qualify him all the more for establishing satisfactory 
relations with a government like that of France. His known 
liberal antecedents would be a sufficient guarantee to his coun- 
trymen, that he would not minister to the propensities of abso- 
lutism; while, on the other hand, he would be recommended to the 
wielder of that absolutism by his implied sympathy with the feel- 
ings upon which his authority was reared. Such, no doubt, would 
have been a plausible view of Lord Palmerston’s position when 
he succeeded Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister of England. 
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But if any one adopted this view at that time, he must have 
forgotten one important point, and that is, the mode of proce- 
dure by which the Noble Viscount’s reputation for liberalism had 
been gained. We can all recollect the time when the meddling, 
and somewhat arrogant, tone adopted by Lord Palmerston, in his 
intercourse with foreign states, was a common topic of discourse, 
and frequently insisted on by the most influential of our English 
journals. No discovery, that we know of, has since been made to 
discredit that estimate of his character. But a discovery has 
been made, which only bears out the generally received opinion, 
that the greater the boaster the greater the flunkey when 
circumstances change his part. Among those whose infor- 
mation is beyond dispute, it is now no secret that the 
demeanour of the British Government throughout the 
period we have mentioned, exposed us to the ill-disguised 
contempt of every European court. While the Emperor 
Napoleon was maturing his plans in secresy, and making friends 
and enemies at will, the invariable policy of this country 
was, to do nothing without the approbation of France, 
Our readers may rely upon the truth of this statement, 
as well as on our assurance that, immediately on his accession 
to office, Lord Derby departed from this unworthy pre- 
cedent, and adopted a tone towards all our European allies, 
which, if not immediately understood, would in a very short time 
have restored Great Britain to her former place in their estimg- 
tion. He forthwith assumed the part, with which Lord 
Palmerston had at one time been accredited, of ‘‘ the minister 
of England,” and once more communicated to our councils the 
reputation of being guided by a genuine English policy. 
Lord Palmerston is now known to have failed from the very 
common cause of failures in general, namely, overacting his part. 
He did not merely display cordiality and confidence to our astute 
ally; he actually flung himself at his feet. He seemed to know 
no middle course between insulting and cringing to an imperial 
personage; and thus the Emperor himself, thrown off his guard by 
such extravagant complacency, ventured to provoke a burst of 
British feeling just two years ago, of which we shall long con- 
tinue to feel the effects, 
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This must happen no more. M. Forcade* knows a good deal, 
but he does not know every thing; nor does he rightly appreciate 
the spirit which actuated this country during the great revolu- 
tionary war. If he really believes that spirit was radically a 
bad one, it only shows how little, after all, the ablest minds 
belonging to one people can penetrate into the character of 
another. That character, as far as it is reflected in their laws and 
institutions, may be read with some precision; but there are 
hidden springs of action which exist irrespectively of those, and 
astonish us at rare intervals by the suddenness and vehemence 
with which they agitate the national life. One such motive 
power in this country, differing alike from the French adoration 
of La belle France, or the German love of fatherland, is our 
confidence in the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ breed.” Englishmen are not 
as a rule pugnacious; but the moment any serious doubt is 
thrown upon their potentiality of fighting, they become quietly 
and sullenly dangerous. But, underlying every other sentiment 
in the English mind, is the idea of duty. ‘This has often been 
observed before, but it cannot too often be repeated. Duty to 
the institutions of their country; fidelity to that matchless 
organism which has given them freedom, wealth, and self-respect ; 
duty to England, not as an abstract idea, but as a living con- 
crete—these are the sentiments which inspired our forefathers 
under George III., and will inspire their descendants under 
Victoria. 

Heaven forbid that this, the noblest and purest form of 
patriotism, should ever grow cold among us! But it is a 
passion we prefer to see quiescent. ‘That it may be quiescent, it 
is necessary that no foreign power should be exposed to the 
temptation of defying us with impunity; and that that result 
may be ensured, it is necessary that we should ourselves be 
unassailable. It is essential, not less to the majesty than to the 
commercial and domestic prosperity of this eountry, that she 
should be secured against the twofold consequences of an insuf- 
ficient armament. While unarmed, her magnanimity would 
invariably be attributed to cowardice; and the French people 
themselves, if they really care aught for our adhesion, must see 
the advantage of receiving it subject to no deductions on the score 


* Revue de Deux Mondes. 
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of our defencelessness. As long as there is any excuse for sup- 
posing that our espousal of French interests is dictated by the 
contrast between Cherbourg and Plymouth, between Boulogne 
and Aldershot, so long will the value of our adherence be 
counted in the eyes of other nations by the ships and soldiers 
we contribute, and the advantage of our moral sanction, to which 
the French are by no means insensible, entirely wasted. 

We trust that longer reflection will convince the French 
people of the mistake they have committed, in objecting to the 
armament of England. It is one thing that France should be 
in a position to declare, that on any given point the French and 
English policies are one; it is another thing to say, merely 
that England will support France. But we cannot, we repeat, 
have an English policy at all, unless we are prepared to assert 
our own views, even at the cost of war. We have already 
pointed out the necessity of reviving such a policy from our own, 
the English, point of view; we would also impress upon our 
neighbours the advantage of doing so from theirs. 

This, then, is the true vindication of our ‘* National Defences.” 
The necessity of reviving an independent English policy in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs; they are not directed against 
France in particular; they but express the recantation of an 
error, the not unnatural product of a long peace, and the tardy 
admission that, if England is to maintain her place as a member 
of the European commonwealth, she must consent to take common 
precautions against the effect of those jealousies and rivalries by 
which it is still distracted. 

What these precautions should be, this is hardly, perhaps, the 
place to discuss. Our Volunteer Rifles are excellent, and promise 
to be all we can desire. It is true, that great differences of opinion 
prevail as to the best mode of employing them in the field. But 
dogmatism on this subject is premature. The great point in their 
favour is, that no foreign cavalry could get at them in such a 
country as England; and as to the enemy’s skirmishers, why, 
ceteris paribus, knowledge of the country would always confer an 
advantage, and every Rifle company engaged in action should be 
accompanied by some local officers acquainted with the district. 
Beyond these few simple recommendations we have nothing to 
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add. But we trust the importance of the suggestions that have 
been made for the formation of Volunteer Cavalry will not be 
overlooked. We can hardly appreciate the point of view from 
which it is argued that irregular cavalry would be exposed to such 
a disadvantage in their collision with regular infantry, or even 
with regular skirmishers, that it is not worth while to take any 
trouble about their organization. We are alluding now to the 
proposition that has been made, to obtain troops of volunteer 
cavalry out of that large class of the population who shew them- 
selves two or three times a week during winter at the cover side, 
It is said they don’t ride well enough, and that, even if they did, 
they would be at the mercy of riflemen in desultory fighting. 
Now, what is meant by fox-hunters not riding well enough to dis- 
charge the duties with which they would be intrusted, in the 
event of this proposal being adopted, we do not exactly under- 
stand, At whatever pace a Frenchman might run away, he 
would hardly go so fast or so straight as a pack of hounds. And 
whatever fence, excepting stone walls, which are rare in this 
country, a rifleman could shoot through or over, horsemen as a 
rule could jump. It is not necessary that a man should be a 
crack cross-country rider to perform all that would be required of 
him as an irregular trooper. Men who can keep a front place over 
the best parts of the Quorndon, the Atherstone, or the Pytchley 
country, may very probably be counted on our fingers). Such men, 
in addition to rare nerve and judgment, must possess large fortunes 
as well, and be willing to spend them on hunting. But between 
these on the one hand, and the mere carpet knights on the other, 
who hunt because it is the fashion, there is a large intermediate 
class which forms the bulk of all our hunting-fields: men whom 
the PACE alone prevents from staying to the end of a run, but are 
frequently just as good horsemen as those who do, and always 
quite good enough to cross country in a more deliberate fashion. 
Whether, when it came to actual fighting, the horse or foot soldier 
would have the best of it, is a question which, in the absence of 
any new theory on the subject, must be solved by ancient experi- 
ence, Surely no difference of opinion has ever existed among 
military authorities as to the result of a meeting between cavalry 
gad foot-skirmishers, The difficulty which the former always 
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experience is in getting at their enemy; and in rocky or swampy 
ground, of course this is often insurmountable. No prudent 
general, inaeed, would throw away his cavalry in the attempt. 
But, in a great part of England, no such obstacles exist. Our 
average fences may be crossed by good riders in their stride, and 
fifiy such men would be in the middle of the enemy before 
they could reload their rifles. Then, when it came to a series of 
single hand-to-hand fights, the issue, if experience is worth any 
thing, would be decided. But another most important service 
which such troops could perform, would be the observation of the 
enemy’s movements, and the annoyance of his own cavalry. 
These are most important points, and would be quite sufficient to 
warrant us in turning to account the useful qualities of a hardy 
and skilful race of men, even if they were not meant to fight. 
There is, moreover, no reason why Artillery Volunteer com- 
panies should not be formed, as well as riflemen. Opportunities 
for practising might be afforded them all in turn ; and, as it is ob- 
viously rather in men than in material then our deficiency will 
for the future be felt, we ought to afford every facility for the 
warlike spirit which circumstances have provoked among us, to 
develop itself in every possible direction. We would add by- 
the-by, before quitting this topic, that further improvements are 
required in the condition of the common soldier, before our regular 
army can be brought up to the proper standard. It is, we repeat, 
men that are now wanted rather than material; and, although 
the Duke of Cambridge’s recent regulation upon flogging is a step, 
and an admirable step in the right direction, more remains to be 
done. Our railways now absorb large numbers of able-bodied 
young men, who would at one time have been available for the 
recruiting sergeant. The army must be improved as a profession, 
not only by way of pensions, compensations, and other prospective 
advantages, but also in the matter of daily pay and common com- 
forts, before it can compete with the numerous demands for 
labour which exist elsewhere. We cannot do better than quote 
the following remarks of the Press newspaper upon this subject, 
apropos of Sir Archibald Alison’s speech at Glasgow on the 23rd 
of November :— 
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“Sir Archibald Alison hit the right nail on the head when he 
declared that, in his opinion, our army ond navy would never be placed 
on an entirely satisfactory footing till the pay of the men was increased. 
This is a point upon which we have always insisted. You may preach 
of contingent or prospective advantages to the labouring man as long as 
you please ; but [ looks to the present, and will never, as a rule, prefer 
a shilling a day, with a chance of being shot, to five shillings a day 
without it. ‘The great strike ought to be a lesson to us in this respect, 
even if all history were not full of lessons. It is only the poor who 
fight. And if we wish to preserve our wealth and our independence at 
the same time: if we wish to present the first exception to the above 
rule: we must make soldiering as attractive as bricklaying. The love 
of adventure will always exist to a certain extent in our population, and 
meet us half-way in our efforts to place military service on a better 
footing. It is not pretended that the soldier must have the wages of a 
handicraftsman. But he must have more than he does, and then the 
peculiar attractions of the army may be left to do the rest.” 


With regard to such means of national defence as are presented 
by batteries and fortifications, we can say very little until the 
report of the committee appointed to inquire into the subject 
is before us. Although, however, that report has not yet been 
published in extenso, it is understood that one of its reeommenda- 
tions will be to raise the necessary money by a loan. Such, our 
readers will remember, was the proposal made by Mr. Horsman 
last summer, resisted by Lord Palmerston and Mr, Sydney 
Herbert, and supported by Sir John Pakington. The gratitude 
indeed, which is due to the latter right hon. baronet for his 
conduct while head of the Admiralty, is more considerable than 
is commonly supposed. Besides being the virtual creator of the 
new system of activity which now prevails in our arsenals, and 
the first who saw the real magnitude of the present crisis, he it is 
to whom, in conjunction with General Peel, we are, in all proba- 
bility, indebted for the vitality of the volunteer movement. We 
know at all events, that after Lord Derby’s government, acting ia 
a truly English spirit, had declared their readiness to recognize 
and encourage these associations, our present noble Premier 
thought it becoming in him to sneer at them, though we have no 
doubt when Parliament meets again he will be all enthusiasm on 
the subject. 

With the recurrence of Lord Palmerston’s name, we pass, by an 
easy transition, to the question of the coming Congress. Here, 
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again, we are exposed to the operation of the same evil of which 
we have already complained. But, before proceeding to notice 
the specific mischief which we anticipate from that quarter, we must 
take the opportunity of expressing our unaltered opinion, that it 
is inexpedient for England to be present at this congress at all. On 
the last occasion upon which this subject was mooted in parliament, 
Lord John Russell made a speech, of which, said Mr. Disraeli, 
the first half was devoted to advocating a congress, and the 
second to finding reasons against it. Lord John drew a distinction 
between the Treaty of Paris, as the subject of deliberation at the 
congress, and the general question of Italy. He admitted that 
we could not with dignity attend a European congress for the 
mere purpose of ratifying the results of a war, begun and con- 
cluded by three independent States, in defiance of the remon- 
strances of England. But, he added, that we might take part in 
the general question of Italian prospects without any impropriety 
or impolicy. He did not see, and we presume does not yet see, 
that “the condition of Italy” will be permitted to be discussed 
only on the bases of the treaty of Villafranca. We suppose 
he would not deny that, to give to a mere private and personal 
agreement between two sovereigns the validity and importance of 
a solemn European convention, such as are all our great treaties, 
would be as disastrous to the welfare of the continent as disgrace- 
ful to the consenting parties. Yet, if we are not very cautious, 
this is just the very consequence into which we shall blindly rush, 
The Italian war was undertaken in defiance of our protests ; it 
was concluded not only in neglect of our mediation, but upon 
terms which sufficiently prove that that mediation had been used 
only as a stalking-horse. And now we are asked, forsooth, to sit 
down at a continental council ; to forget the treatment we have re- 
ceived ; and to accept the foregone conclusions of those from whom 
we have all along dissented, as legitimate bases of discussion. How- 
ever, if this view of the question be considered extravagant, let us 
just consider how much, after all, the so-called “influence of 
England ” is really worth ; and, on this point, we cannot do better 
than quote the words of Mr. Canning, addressed to our minister 
at Vienna about the year 1824 :— 
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“ But it is not by perpetually creating occasions ; it is not by inces- 
sant meddling with petty interests and domestic squabbles in other coun- 
tries, that the influence of Great Britain is to be maintained. On the 
contrary, it is more likely to be frittered away by such restless exertion : 
and to be found exhausted, or disabled from acting, when real occasion 
may arise. Besides, what is the influence which we have had in the 
counsels of the Alliance, and which Prince Metternich exhorts us to be 
so careful not to throw away? We protested at Laybach ; we remon- 
strated at Verona. Our protest was treated as waste paper ; our remon- 
strances mingled with the air. Pretty influence! and much worth 

reserving? No—our influence, if it is to be maintained abroad, must 
secure in the sources of our strength at home: and the sources of 
that strength are in the sympathy between the people and the govern- 
ment ; in the union of the public sentiments with the public counsels ; in 
the reciprocal confidence and co-operation of the House of Commons 
and the Crown. If Prince Metternich has taught himself to believe 
that the House of Commons is merely a clog and impediment to the 
free action of the counsellors of the Crown ; that its prejudices are to 
be softened, its waywardness to be soothed, but that the tenor of the 
government is in effect independent of its impulse—that it is, in short, 
to be managed, but not to be consulted—he is mistaken. It is as essen- 
tial a part of the national council as it is of the national authority; and 
woe be to the minister who should undertake to conduct the affairs of this 
country upon the principle of settling the course of its foreign policy 
with a Grand Alliance, and should rely upon carrying their decisions 
into effect by throwing a little dust in the eyes of the House of Cum- 
mons!” 


, 


This is a very pretty picture of “ English influence,” and one 
that ought to lead us very seriously to consider the proper way 
by which England may maintain her position in Europe. It is 
out of the question to suppose that a Power, whose suggestions are 
systematically set at nought in this kind of way, can long pre- 
serve her position, unless there be certain extraneous causes to 
assist her in so doing. No doubt, at the time when Canning 
wrote, the recollection of our wonderful efforts during a despe- 
rate and doubtful war of thirty years’ continuance, did act as such 
a cause, But that has now waned away. The tradition has 
become a mere nominis umbra. And now what are we to do? 
If our remonstrances were treated with contempt forty years ago, 
when we had ‘the vivid recollection of our great deeds to assist us, 
what can we expect now— 





“ when the minstrel sings 


Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 
Aud our great deeds as half-forgotten things ?” 
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It is a most painful and perplexing consideration. But nations, 
fortunately, have a locus penitentic which is often denied to indi- 
viduals ; and in our opinion the best course to be pursued, is to 
recur to the policy recommended by Canning—to hold ourselves 
aloof from these “petty squabbles” of the continent, and to 
devote ourselves heart and soul to the “ sources of our strength at 
home.” 


“ Hine omne principium, huc refer exitum.” 


As it is, however, we are committed to the forthcoming Congress. 
England has undertaken to be there ; and of course, the next best 
thing to not being there at all, is to be there in the most worthy 
manner, Will Lord Cowley represent us in the most worthy 
manner? Is it likely that a statesman whose appointment is 
confessedly the result of a compromise, should represent us 
worthily? Every body, in England at all events, knows very well 
that it was the dearest wish of Lord John Russell’s heart to sit 
once more as the representative of England at a European con- 
gress. Every body knows that not only Lord Palmerston himself, 
but also M. de Persigny, felt the strongest objection towards see- 
ing the noble lord in that position, But Lord John was immove- 
able ; and all that could be got out of him at last was, that he 
would consent not to go if no other member of the cabinet went 
in his place. It is possible, indeed, that he might have consented 
to the appointment of Lord Palmerston ; but to that the rest of 
the cabinet would oppose as decided a negative as they did upon 
Lord Jobn himself. The one noble statesman is famous for his 
diplomatic blunders, the other for his French sympathies ; so we 
are let down gently by a compromise, and the mild, conciliatory, 
and flexible Lord Cowley, who will offend nobody because he will 
oppose nothing, is placed in this responsible position. Thus are 
the interests of England made subservient to the intrigues of 
party! And such is the fashion after which the Whigs propose 
to save the dignity of England, while they pander to the amour 
propre of France ! 

But, whoever else may go, we are heartily glad that it is not 
‘Lord John Russell himself. We have not forgotten his bungling 
proposals to the Russian government at the congress of Vienna, 
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nor his exceedingly ambiguous conduct towards both his colleagues, 
and the House of Commons, after his return to this country. But 
what is more than this; even the very short period that elapsed 
between his acceptance of the Foreign Office in the present year, 
and the prorogation of Parliament, was long enough for Lord 
John Russell to prove, by two most objectionable actions, that he 
was still the same man, and that we must expect the same 
consequences to result from his position. A very few words will 
be sufficient to recall these circumstances to our readers’ minds. 
Few people interested in these matters can have forgotten the 
celebrated “little bit of paper” which figured so conspicuously in 
the debates of last July and August. And what is the history 
of this “little bit of paper?” Well, it is soon told. The French 
ambassador in London, getting dexterously to windward of our 
ministers, persuades them to pass on to Vienna proposals for a 
treaty of peace, which he felt pretty certain would not be accepted. 
They were not. And, shortly afterwards, France steps in with 
proposals of her own, which are. The plain English of the pro- 
ceeding is this. The French say to our government— 

“ We want you to appear in an unfriendly light to Austria, so that 
we may make ourselves look amiable by contrast. To that end there is 
* a little bit of paper,’ which you will please to communicate to Austria. 
It contains proposals of peace which we know she will consider harsh ; 
and though, of course, you will declare, and possibly with perfect truth, 
that the mere fact of your transmitting them does not commit you to an 
approval of them; yet nothing will be easier than to convince Francis 
Joseph of the absurdity of such a pretence as that. We shall then, 
after a decent interval, step in with milder terms of our own, and so 
manage matters as to make the young Emperor quite aware of the 
difference between a generous enemy and a lukewarm or timid friend.” * 
Very good. Here is our dexterous diplomatist! The above 
exposure took place on the 28th of July last. If we turn on to 
the 8th of August, we shall find some more instructive facts, 
We quote from the speech of Mr, Seymour Fitzgerald on that 
occasion :— 

“ What, again, was the position in which the noble lord had placed 
himself with reference to the cabinet of Berlin? On the 7th of July 


he wrote to Berlin that he had expressed to Count Bernstoff his opinion, 
that the time had not arrived for making any: propositions to the 


* Universal Review, September, 1858, 
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belligerents; and yet at the same time, behind the back of Russia, he 
consented to communicate propositions for peace from one sovereign 
minister to another.” 

Here is our honest and English-minded statesman! Our readers 
will now understand, without difficulty, why we consider Lord 
John’s absence from the forthcoming congress a subject of con- 
gratulation. But we must now consider in a few words what is 
likely to be demanded of us at the congress itself. And first, as 
regards Italy. Convinced, as we are, that the independence of 
Central Italy is the wish of the Italian people, and that the 
Austrian system cannot be restored without force and bloodshed, 
we cannot enter into any stipulations binding us either to refuse 
or to delay the recognition of this independence; and we must, 
therefore, be particularly on our guard against the insidious 
diplomatists of the continent, who will probably endeavour to 
entrap us. The Milan proclamation, issued by the Em Deror 
Napoleon, summoned the inhabitants of Italy to assert their inde- 
pendence; and it is utterly impossible that England should 
deliberately sanction the breach of faith involved in handing 
them over to their former rulers. On the other hand, we have 
to consider that this novel doctrine of subject states rising up and 
declaring for a change of nationality, is very dangerous to 
sanction. A few years may bring about great changes iu the 
aspect of north-western Europe, when we might find it extremely 
inconvenient to have sanctioned such a precedent as is now being 
established by the Duchies. Here is a dilemma from which we 
may consider ourselves fortunate if statesmen of Lord Cowley’s 
calibre can manage to extricate us with credit. 

Another topic that will probably engage the attention of the 
congress is the condition of Turkey; and here again we shall 
have a most difficult part to play, that is, if we make the slightest 
effort to play an honest and honourable part. From the first 
day he ascended the throne, the Sultan, with a liberality un- 
exampled in the history of European kingdoms, has persistently 
laboured to improve the social position of his Christian subjects. 
Step by step has he honestly supported and brought forward 
the different reforms initiated or contemplated by his illustrious 
predecessor. There has been no backsliding in the domestic 
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policy of the Porte. Reforms once granted have never been with- 
drawn. We wish we could say as much for other States in 
Europe. But such reforms as those now in process in Turkey 
demand time for their ful development; and nations, during 
such a process of reconstruction, require the tenderest manage- 
ment. Above all things, the authority of the supreme 
government engaged in carrying out such reforms, should meet 
with every encouragement and support from its allies, 
Yet what happened at Constantinople this autumn? On the dis- 
covery of a grand conspiracy among the old Turkish and fanatical 
party, to put the Sultan to death for being so subservient to the 
European powers—an explosion of national feeling which we have 
always predicted as a consequence of indiscreet intervention—on 
the discovery, we say, of this conspiracy, France and Russia agree 
to present a note to the Sultan, not containing assurances of their 
sympathy and support, but coolly informing him that his govern- 
ment was very bad, and the state of his people deplorable! 
If it were not notorious that the European ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople believe themselves called upon to govern the Turkish 
empire, in addition to their ordinary diplomatic duties, the fact of 
the presentation of such a note as that to which we refer might be 
doubted. But we would seriously ask whether, upon such occasions 
as the happy escape of the sovereign from the knife of the assassin, 
it is usual for the Representatives of foreign powers to mingle with 
their congratulations ill-natured remarks, and unnecessary advice, 
upon the general condition of the country. Did the ambassadors 
resident in Paris at the time of Orsini’s attempt, upon the fol- 
lowing morning recommend his majesty to grant his subjects a 
little more freedom in their press and general political 1elations ? 
We think not; and as the Emperor Napoleon would have treated 
such suggestions so did the Sultan—with the contempt such an 
insult merited. 

France and Russia agreed to present the note, which, they must 
have known, would have but one effect, namely, that of weaken- 
ing the Sultan’s authority ; and England, we blush to add, joined 
them in so doing, because, in accordance with our statement near 
the beginning of this article, England, as governed by Lord 
Palmerston, always follows in the wake of France. Yet it is 
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perfectly notorious, that it is this system of eternal interference 
with the government of the Sultan which threatens the existence 
of the Turkish empire, and promises ultimately to throw at the 
feet of Russia the very spoils which, in 1854, we fought to rescue 
from her grasp. Are we, then, prepared tranquilly to resign all 
the fruits of that great contest, and to admit, in the eyes of Europe, 
that all the bloodshed, and suffering, and anguish of that memo- 
rable twelvemonth has been absolutely and literally wasted? It 
is difficult, indeed, to see how England can naw compete with 
the influence of France and Russia. She has not only, for the 
present, lost the friendship of Austria, but France has found it ; 
and Austria was the one power upon whom England and Turkey 
were able to rely for making a steady stand against the advance 
of a Russo-French policy. Here, then, is a second complication, 
of which it is not to be expected that any ordinary statesman or 
diplomatist will effect a satisfactory solution. 

We have now, we think, touched upon the chief topics of interest 
presented by our foreign relations. From the French Emperor 
himself, let us emphatically repeat that we anticipate no hostile 
treatment. War, we are told, with any power, and least of all 
with England, is not the present policy of the French govern- 
ment. The government of France is satisfied with the diplomatic 
humiliation of England—“ II ne veut pas Ja Guerre, mais il veut 
vous humili¢r,” was the recent remark of an eminent diplomatist, 
apropos of the relations between France and England. To defeat 
English policy now and then, to humiliate us in the eyes of 
Europe, to act the part of the big brother who patronises us when 
it suits his convenience, and appears to help us over our litttle diffi- 
culties ; in a word, to make us subservient to France, that is the 
policy of the French government. Yet we cannot afford to be 
unprepared, although the present attitude of the French nation is 
the least pressing reason for the restoration of our national defences, 
The great doctrine of the present day is the dvctrine of non- 
intervention. But non-intervention by a power incapable of any 
other policy, becomes simply ridiculous. Having a giant’s 
strength, it is good not to use it like a giant ; but, not having it, 
it is absurd to brag of moderation. In the next place, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful how far a power, which had not the means of 
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self-defence ready for immediate action, would be permitted to 
stand completely aloof from European politics. It is, we think, 
not doubtful at all, that if we persevered in an attitude of defence- 
lessness, we should, sooner or later, be compelled to resign some 
of our most cherished privileges, such, for instance, as the right 
of asylum and the liberty of the press. If we refuse to mingle 
actively in European politics, we shall very soon be ordered to cut 
ourselves adrift from the continental system altogether, unless we 
are in a position to laugh such demands to scorn. “I commend 
him,” says Guicciardini, “who stands neutral in the wars of his 
neighbours, if he be so powerful, or hath his dominions of such 
condition as that he hath NOTHING TO FEAR from the conqueror. 
* * Except it be with these conditions, neutrality is foolishness.” 

Let us take this advice to heart; and, coupling with it the 
memorable words of Canning already quoted, that “ our influence, 
if it is to be maintained abroad, must be secure in the sources of 
our strength at home,” resolve to shake ourselves free from the 
thraldom and the weakness of the last dozen years, and to make 
the first object of our government the completion of the national 
security, and the adoption of an “ English policy.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN INDIA. 


Gove ten or eleven years ago, when the government of the 

East India Company was at the zenith of its power and 
patronage, having its foundations fixed apparently on the solid 
rock, there appeared in the columns of an obscure newspaper, 
published at Benares, certain revelations as to the manner in 
which justice was administered in the civil courts, which imme- 
diately attracted notice from all quarters. The author, under the 
pseudonym of “Pauchkowrie Khan,” presented to astonished 
India a series of disclosures as to the bribery, the corruption, the 
perjury, the torture, practised under the very noses of officials ; 
he showed, by citations of cases which had actually been disposed 
of, how in many instances, even when inclined to devote all his 
time and abilities to his task, the European magistrate was but 
an infant in the hands of his native subordinates; and that, to 
make money, there was no innocent blood which these would 
refuse to shed; no torture which they were unwilling to inflict ; 
no baseness at which they would scruple. Cases of the most 
revolting nature were related with a painful circumstantiality, 
One of the revelations informs us how a man of some mark in his 
district suddenly disappeared—how, on a suspicion arising that 
he had been murdered, the magistrate called on the police to 
find the murderer—how these men, for want of a more profitable 
victim, seized on a relation of the absentee, and, by dint of torture 
of the most cruel nature, compelled him to confess himself the 
guilty party—how he was convicted and sentenced to be hanged, 
and how at the last moment, when the sentence was on the 
point of being carried into execution, the absentee arrived, and 
by his presence proved the iniquity which had been practised, 
This is but a mild instance of the manner in which justice was 
habitually perverted in our Indian courts. She ruled there 
indeed in name. To English eyes she was clothed in spotless 
ermine, and bore the time-honoured sword; but the native 
millions beheld only a lay figure surrounded by harpies; and, if 
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one hand still clutched the sword, the other pointed significantly 
to a bag of rupees. 

Week after week, simultaneously with the issue of the Benares 
paper, did these revelations appear. Their truth was at once 
acknowledged, and they became invested with even a® greater 
interest when, on the completion of the series, the fact was 
divulged that their author was himself an official, who was able 
to quote chapter and verse for all he published. The author, too, 
was a man well known in his district, not belonging to the 
covenanted civil service, but a hard-working, painstaking, deputy 
collector, who had risen to that post solely by his own exertions, 
As he is no longer living, having fallen one of the victims of the 
late mutiny, we may be allowed to refer to him by his name. It 
is one which, unknown in England, will yet not be soon forgotten 
by the natives of India, the intelligent portion of whom are well 
aware of the weight of obligation which binds them to the memory 
of George Wyatt. His, at least, is the credit of having compelled 
the attention of the Indian magnates, and through them, of the 
parliament and people of England, to the disgraceful state of our 
Indian law-courts; and, what is even more to his honour, of 
having risked his official position to accomplish this end. 

Mr. Wyatt was an East Indian, though we believe of European 
parentage. He had never visited England, but had passed his 
entire life in the land of his birth—the vast continent of India. 
Brought up amongst natives, he was quick in discerning their 
character, and the knowledge stood him in good stead in after 
life. His own education was on the European model ; and, when 
necessity compelled him to seek a livelihood, he brought with 
him as accurate a knowledge of general matters as can be obtained 
by mere book-learning, and an appreciation of natives in general 
impossible to be surpassed. He entered the Company’s uncove- 
nanted civil service in the lowest grade, and gradually rose to the 
position of deputy collector, on a salary of £600 per annum. As such 
he held a rank far inferior to that of the covenanted officiating 
magistrate and collector, who received treble his salary, and 
possessed not one-third of his experience. It was a conviction, 
based upon his actual experience of Mofussil law-courts, that 
acted as a moral power to force Mr. Wyatt into print. It was 
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because their enormous evils came daily under his cognizance ; 
because he felt himself powerless to overthrow them ; and because 
he had satisfied himself that private representations were of no 
avail, that he determined to give his experiences to the world. 
It was a courageous resolve. He was serving a despotic govern- 
ment: he belonged to a class stigmatised by the covenanted 
service as “ adventurers ;” private interest he had none. A stroke 
of the pen made by the lieutenant-governor of the north-west 
provinces would have deprived him of his bread; and against 
such an order he could have founded no appeal on actual right. 
To publish these revelations, which exposed to public gaze the 
rotten system of the law-courts existing in unchecked licence 
under the nose of the lieutenant-governor, was an act of hardi- 
hood which can be best appreciated by those who have found 
themselves in a similar position. 

Mr. Wyatt set about his task in the unpretending manner 
natural to him. Under the “nom de guerre” of Pauchkowrie 
Khan, a man who was made to obtain his situation as orderly in 
the civil courts by bribery, and to carry on that system throughout 
his career, he gave a clear and succinct description of the real 
and inner life of Indian law-courts: he showed how an organized 
system of corruption, extending from the Nazir to the lowest 
official, is carried on without the knowledge of the English magis- 
trate: he pointed out how this latter, with all the desire to do 
well, was often but a plaything in the hands of his native subor- 
dinates; and he gently hinted at the manner in which many 
reforms might be effected. 

It would be impossible to overstate the effect which was pro- 
duced by the publication of these revelations. Their truth was 
universally admitted ; and it is but justice to the civil service to 
state, that many of its members were loud in their expression of 
approval. The authorship was, in the first instance, kept a strict 
secret ; and as it was never surmised that any deputy collector 
would presume to call in question the profundity of wisdom 
which characterizes the “exclusive service,” it was taken for 
granted that the sketches proceeded from one of themselves. 
They were therefore applauded to the skies ; steps were taken to 
remedy some of the evils pointed out ; and inquiries were insti- 
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tuted as to the most efficacious method of dealing with the others. 
So great was the demand for the revelations, that immediately 
on completion they were published in a separate form, both in 
England and in India) The demand for them in the latter 
country was enormous, and is still going on; for, as we shall 
show in the course of this article, all the evils and infamies which 
Mr. Wyatt delineated with such truthful accuracy, exist now in 
the most luxuriant fragrance in Bengal, almost within the limits 
of the metropolis itself. 

No sooner was the series completed, and its success established 
beyond a doubt, than Mr. Wyatt acknowledged the authorship. 
It did not for good or evil affect his position ; but when, after an 
interval of two years, Mr. Wyatt, contemplating a work on a 
more comprehensive basis, commenced a new series of revelations 
in the Benares Magazine, under the title, “ Adventures of Ram- 
deenovah Bhur,” he received a distinct intimation from the 
government of the north-western provinces, that a continuation 
of the narrative would inevitably prove seriously detrimental to 
his own interests) Mr. Wyatt had no private means, he was 
dependent entirely on his salary; he had no choice but to suc- 
cumb. The loss was national; for, in the dark hours that have 
succeeded the mutiny, the lights of Mr. Wyatt’s experience upon 
matters connected, not only with magisterial duties, but with 
revenue, might have served as a guiding ray to our groping 
statesmen, 

Though unconnected with the main purpose of this article, it 
may interest our readers to know that, after being thus silenced, 
Mr. Wyatt remained two years at Benares. On the advent of 
a new lieutenant-governor in 1854, he was removed, on slightly 
increased allowances, to Bareilly, and there he was stationed when 
the mutiny broke out. On that occasion, he preferred trusting 
to the fidelity of a native subordinate, to abandoning the station 
with the few troops who remained faithful. His retreat was, 
however, discovered, and he was ruthlessly murdered. We have 
been thus particular in tracing so much of Mr. Wyatt's career as 
is connected with his publications, in order to make it stand out 
beyond a doubt, that not only the Indian government, but its 
officers are well acquainted with the weak points of their law- 
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courts; that, for more than ten years past, Mr. Wyatt’s revelations, 
unanswered, unanswerable, have been staring them in the face, 
meeting them at every turn; that, notwithstanding these, the 
government, having in the north-west checked his desire to 
contribute further to the public knowledge of the question now 
in Bengal, by means of officers who are neither removed nor even 
reprimanded, fosters, supports, and encourages all those iniquities 
which were revealed with so much fidelity by Pauchkowrie Khan. 
That we may at once free ourselves from the smallest suspicion of 
a desire to exaggerate, we proceed to give, in a few plain words, a 
simple account of events enacted in the Magistrates’ Court in 
Howrah, and in the Judges’ Gourt at Allipore, both suburbs’ of 
Calcutta, in the year of grace 1859. 

The Zemindars of Bengal, originally recognised by the British 
government as the hereditary lords of the manor, were converted, 
by the settlement of Lord Cornwallis, into the higher position of 
being absolute proprietors of the soil. As such, their conduct, tak- 
ing them as a class, has not been either much better or much worse 
than the conduct of large landed proprietors in other parts of the 
world. Accusations have been handed against them, relating to 
their alleged oppression of their tenants; but it would not be easy 
to point to a country in the world in which similar accusations 
have not been made, Certain it is that the Zemindaree system 
has so far triumphed over rival plans, that it is that in which 
landlord and tenant enjoy the greatest amount of mutual pro- 
sperity. Of late years, and since the fact has been gradually 
stealing upon them, that the interests of both are identical, a 
change for the better may be traced in the position of the 
tenantry of almost every estate in Lower Bengal. 

If we look at the Zemindar in another light, and judge him by 
his acts of charity and munificence, he appears in a most esti- 
mable character. In the course of the present century one family, 
that of Rajah Pertah Jingh, has laid out more than half a million 
sterling in works of utility and public convenience; its annual 
outlay still exceeds ten thousand pounds for charitable purposes. 
Nor is this an exception to the rule. There is scarcely a family 
in Bengal that does not spend something magnificent annually in 
charity and public works. They either make roads where they 
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are required, plant mango groves, dig tanks for the convenience of 
the poor, build ghats, resting-houses for travellers, or endow 
schools. Many of them build houses for their ryots, such as 
would shame many a farmer in England. Others reclaim waste 
lands, build embankments and bridges. As a class, we are boll 
to say that there exists not in the world a more public-spirited, 
open-handed, large-hearted body of men than the Zemindars of 
Bengal. Conspicuous amongst his fellows, as well for his great 
abilities and his pious and decided temper, is the Zemindar Joy- 
kissen Mookerjea, As he is the hero of the case we are about to 
describe, it may be as well to state a few well-authenticated par- 
ticulars regarding him. He is wealthy, and like the rest of his 
class, liberal to a degree : he not only devotes the income annually 
arising from a property valued at £20,000 to the furthering tle 
education and promoting the health of his tenantry, but he has 
been indefatigable in reclaiming waste lands, building bridges, 
digging tanks, and in such like matters. He also maintains, con- 
jointly with the government, some thirty schools at an annual 
cost of £1200 to himself, the state contributing a like amount. 
These schools are looked after and superintended by parties ap- 
pointed by the state, and they have been productive throughout 
Bengal of the greatest benefit. 

Joykissen Mookerjea has the character of being a man of un- 
flinching independence. He bears no resemblance to the Asiatic of 
ordinary life; himself aman of considerable acquirements, having ac- 
quireda thorough knowledge of the English language and literature ; 
fond of the study of politics, and possessing a perfect acquaintance 
with the tenets of the Christian religion, he has always felt himself 
the moral equal of those who, for some wise purpose, have been sent 
as conquerors to India. Whilst therefore the whole tenor of his 
conduct towards Englishmen, and especially towards English 
officials, has been marked by a courtesy and a dignified manner 
characteristic of a real gentleman, he ever has abstained from that 
sycophantic abnegation of manly bearing characteristic of too many 
of his countrymen. Such isthe man! A worthy lord of the soil, 
and a benefactor of his species. One whose existence renders 
hundreds happy—whose great aim in life has been so to use his 
wealth that it might be a blessing to the people amongst whom 
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his lot has been cast. Shut out by the fact of his being a native 
of India from any share in the government of that country, he 
has at least shown a capacity to rule his estates ; and that, whilst 
evincing no mean interest in the welfare of his tenantry, his was 
a character that a regime of equal laws and equal justice would 
have attached unalterably to British interests. His was not 
a character against which the machinations of an enemy, under the 
patronage of the magistrate and judge of the district, should ever 
have been allowed to aim a blow of deadly violence. 

¥et such is the event we are about to record. Against this 
man, the large-hearted benefactor of the district, charges were 
trumped up, perjuries concocted, false accusations made, all that 
machinery so graphically described by Pauchkowrie Khan put 
in force; but all in vain. “After”—to use his own language— 
“after having been subjected to a prosecution protracted for seven 
months, during which period my ordinary occupations were, in 
consequence, almost totally suspended—after being put to expense, 
which toa man of ordinary means would have proved almost 
ruinous—after suffering some weeks’ imprisonment—have been 
declared by the highest criminal court of the realm innocent of 
all laid to my charge.” The point to be examined, then, is this :— 
Through what mal-administration—through what perversion of 
justice has it happened that an innocent man,a man of the 
highest character, should have been subjected to a prosecution of 
seven months’ duration—should have been put to such expense 
as would have been ruinous toa man of ordinary means, and, 
finally, should have suffered some seven weeks’ imprisonment ? 
Is the law, is the system, or are the magistrates, to blame? We 
will go into the case and inquire. It is necessary, first, to premise, 
that in the minds of some civilians the fact of a man being a 
Zemindar, or landowner, is sufficient of itself to create an enormous 
prejudice against him. To be a Zemindar is to be a knave of the 
first water, and it is unfortunate that no efforts of theirs can 
shake off this prejudice : it has become from long habit inveterate ; 
they can no more part with it than with their ideas on religion 
or on politics; it colours their every judicial and magisterial act, 
and renders them practically inefficient in any case in which the 
rights of a Zemindar are involved. It is necessary to add, that, 
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the judge who consigned Joykipeu to jail held all the prejudices 
of the class against Zemindars as a class; and that the magistrate 
who committed him acted throughout under the advice of the 
judge. 

The case, like many great wars, had a very small beginning. 
Instigated, it is imagined, by a neighbouring Zemindar, who was 
on bad terms with Joykissen, one of the tenants of the latter, by 
name Muddou Dey, presented a series of petitions and complaints 
against the acts of Joykissen and his agents, almost all implicating 
the character of the latter. They were without exception false ; 
and; having been responded to with characteristic promptitude by 
the Zemindar, would probably have quickly fallen to the ground 
but for.a very deep finesse on the part of his enemy. 

We have said that the complainant’s name was Muddou Dey. 
This man, suborned to act a part, and, aware from the ground 
taken up by the Zemindar, that he would speedily be detected in 
his imposture and punished, was without difficulty prevailed upon 
to add another character to the “réle” he had assumed. The 
new machination was simply this: That Muddow should go away 
and conceal himself, and that his wife should forthwith make 
a complaint to the magistrate, that her husband’s house had 
been plundered, and he himself inveighed into custody by the 
agent of the Zemindar, and was then imprisoned in the house of 
the latter, not only with his knowledge but by his order. The 
scheme seemed so promising that it was carried into execution, 
and succeeded—thanks to the prejudice against Zemindars—far 
beyond the hopes of the projector. 

The proceedings which followed the production of this charge 
in the court of the Howrah magistrate, are of a nature so extra- 
ordinary, that if they had appeared, recorded in the pages of a 
novel, they would have been pronounced untrue and impossible. 
What did happen is as follows:—In pursuance of the plan laid 
down, Keenee Dassee, wife of Muddou Dey, brought a charge 
against Judoonauth, agent of the Zemindar Joykissen Mookerjea, 
and his subordinates, of kidnapping her husband and keeping 
him in confinement. Ten witnesses accompanied her. The 
magistrate of Howrah received her deposition and the deposition 
of her witnesses, and sent them away without confronting them 
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with the defendants. These latter were allowed no opportunity 
of cross-examination ; but on the strength of the deposition they 
were, on the fourth subsequent day, taken into custody and 
brought in to Howrah. Charged then for the first time with the 
offence, they denied it, and begged to be furnished with a copy 
of the charge, and of the depositions taken against them in their 
absence. They were at the same time released on bail. About 
three weeks later the defendants sent in a detailed reply to the 
charges against them, and intimated that they had appointed 
counsel, Mr. J. Paul and two native barristers, to conduct their 
case. The magistrate then promised Mr. Paul, both verbally and 
by letter, that the case should not be disposed of without giving 
due notice to him. So far no great injustice had resulted; but 
the sequel is so extraordinary, that, did it not appear recorded in 
the proceedings, we should inevitably refuse to it belief. Although 
a third party appeared on the stage to prove that he, and not 
Judoonauth, had been concerned in the distraint process which 
was the original cause of the inquiry, the magistrate would pay 
no attention to him. Without making any examination on the 
spot, as prayed for by the defendant; without giving the ° 
promised notice to Mr. Paul ; without summoning the prosecutrix 
and her witnesses for cross-examination—the magistrate suddenly 
took up the case, found the defendants guilty of having, under 
colour of distraint, plundered the property of Muddou Dey, 
and sentenced the principal defendant to six months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of one hundred rupees, and the other defendants 
in proportion. “The native Mookteears,” says Joykissen in his 
narrative of these events, “ vehemently protested against the case 
being decided without notice given to Mr. Paul, as promised, 
and prayed a delay of two or three hours, that Mr. Paul might 
be able to attend, and that meanwhile they might be allowed to 
argue the case; but no attention was paid to their request.” 
Thus closed the first act of the drama. In it there appear before 
the public, the magistrate, the accuser, and the accused. We see 
the two first named acting as it were in combination—the 
magistrate listening to the testimony of the accuser, and to a 
certain extent identifying himself with it; for on that simple 
testimony, unsifted by cross-examination, refusing to listen to any 
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defence, or to credit any denial, he consigns the principal defendant, 
the agent of the Zemindar, to the cell of a prison. The principle 
of the Mofussil law-courts admits of an appeal from the decision 
of the magistrate to that of the judge; and, as might have been 
expected, Judoonauth and the other defendants, on being con- 
demned on the exparte evidence above recorded, lost no time in 
appealing against the sentence. Unfortunately, as we stated in 
the outset, the district judge belonged to that section of civilians 
who consider the word “ Zemindar” synonymous with rascal. 
This gentleman, in the keenness of his prejudice, scented from afar 
the wished-for prey. Judoonauth, the mere agent, was too poor 
game for his sport; he would strike at the head, not at the hand ; 
at the master, not at the scholar. He at once therefore admitted 
the inferior agents to bail; but when the case came before him on 
appeal, he shewed his bitter animus by travelling out of his road 
to make several reflections on a man who was not present, who 
was not even a party in the case, but who had the misfortune to 
be Joykissen Mookerjea, Zemindar. In the course of his 
observations he said:—‘“ From the records” (let it be borne in 
mind the nature of the records—the evidence of complainants 
untested by cross-examination), “I am of opinion that the 
Zemindar is personally responsible; parties are violently carried 
off and taken to the Zemindar’s house, and then they disappear. 
The authority of the magistrate has been feebly exercised in this 
case. I see no steps taken with a view to search the house of the 
Zemindar. Is the house of a Bengali Baboo, however wealthy, 
within a few miles of Government House, to be beyond the 
possibility of examination and search upon sufficient grounds ? 
What further warrant could the magistrate require than the 
deposition of the wife of the abducted husband, or the report of 
the darogah, who might be examined on oath if an additional de- 
position was needed? The magistrate proposes to re-open the case. 
The Zemindar I hold to be responsible for that man’s production. 
He was seized violently by his men, and removed to his house, 
and the magistrate should hold the Zemindar strictly to his 
responsibility.” Thus hounding on the magistrate to attack the 
Zemindar, the judge remanded the case to the former, on the 
ground that Judoonauth and the other defendants should have 
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been allowed an opportunity of cross-examining the witnesses for 
the prosecution. 

And now commenced a series of machinations, perfectly 
astounding to English minds not entirely Anglo-Indianised, 
We shall see the judge and the magistrate combining to attack 
this Zemindar, leaving no mancuvre untried to effect that end, 
constituting themselves virtual prosecutors, although they were 
well aware that it would fall to their lot, separately, to adjudicate 
on the case in their official capacities. Any thing more glaring, 
more monstrous, more utterly subversive of justice, it would be 
impossible to conceive. 

At the time when the proceedings of which we have given an 
outline commenced, the Zemindar, Joykissen Mookerjea, was 
travelling in the Hooghly and Burdwan districts. The original 
charge of plundering had not been made so directly against him 
that he could be considered as an actual defendant, but that of 
implication in kidnapping remained, In passing sentence on the 
agent for the former crime, the magistrate had intimated his 
resolve not to punish the defendants for the latter, leaving them, 
as wellas the Zemindar himself, liable to punishment if the case 
is hereafter proved. Thus, it will be seen that the charge of kid- 
napping Muddou Dey was hanging over the Zemindar, over his 
agent J udoonauth, and over his subordinates, when the remarks of 
the judge already quoted instigated the magistrate to a personal 
crusade against the especial object of their joint aversion, the 
Zemindar, The magistrate did not waste any time in proceeding 
to carry out his part of the business, He forthwith summoned 
the Zemindar to appear and answer the charge or charges of 
plundering the property and kidnapping the person of Muddou 
Dey, the husband of the prosecutrix Keenee Dassee. In order 
that they might bring the charge home to the Zemindar, the 
alleged kidnapped individual, Muddou Dey, was brought forward. 
The prosecutors asserted that they rescued him from the village 
of Goie, from the house of one Mohes Benergie : but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the village of Goie was not on the property of 
the Zemindar, neither was Mohes Benergie in hisemploy. How- 
ever he was necessary to establish the plaintiff's case, and at the 
proper moment the story was got up, and he appeared in court, 
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The statement he made as to his alleged abduction, was sufficient 
to show thai it was a manufactured article. ‘“ He was carried off,” 
he said, “in broad daylight, in the centre of a populous village.” 
Tae ualawful act was observed by several of the villagers to whom 
Mudou Dey was well known, and by the whole assembly of 
masters aud-scholars at the Kaglish school which Muddou Dey’s 
grandson attended. Early intelligence of the fact was couveyed 
to his wife, and she spread it through the whole village. Yet, 
although she asserted she saw her husband forcibly carried off in 
sight of the numerous villagers, by only five men—some assert by 
only two—not only was no attempt made to rescue him, but no 
information was given at the police station, distant only three 
hundred yards from the spot where the act was perpetrated ; nor 
was any complaint made until after a lapse of three days, Well 
might the Zemindar inquire in his defence—“Can evidence, 
given long after the alleged occurrence, and so wholly incorrobo- 
rated by any contemporaneous acts of the witnesses, such as would 
have been the natural consequence of what they observed, be 
worthy of a moment’s belief?” If so, one of the most generally re- 
cognised tests of genuineness of evidence must be wholly lost sight 
of. In fact, the plot was a failure. ‘The improbable story, un- 
sustained by any trustworthy evidence on the one side : the strong, 
and evidently truthful defence, supported in every tittle by wit- 
nesses Whose testimony, subjected to a severe and lengthy cross- 
examination, was not shaken in a single essential point, produced 
their natural results, and it appeared evident to all that the Ze- 
mindar must be acquitted. But so unhappy a result of so many 
plots, such vast scheming, and plans so cunningly devised, was 
not regarded without the greatest apprehension by the parties 
who instigated the suit. Muddou Dey would certainly have 
rendered himself open to charges of perjury and conspiracy. 
Placed in such a position, there was no certainty that he might 
not reveal the secret springs of the plot. It was necessary there- 
fore, at all risks, to prevent the recording a verdict of acquittal. 
No amount of perjury would be considered too great to bring 
about this result. But the conspirators had need to be speedy, 
for the decision of the magistrate could not be withheld much 


longer. Actuated in all probability by these considerations, the 
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complainants devised a plan, most perfectly suited, considering 
the intellects of the magistrate and the well-known prejudice of the 
judge, to turn the scale in their favour, and to ensure the con- 
demnation of the innocent Zemindar. But whilst we do justice 
to the cleverness which concocted it, we must record our convic- 
tion, that a more blackhearted scheme of perjury and treachery 
was never enacted in a court of justice. It will be recollected that 
the individual against whom the charges of plundering and kid- 
napping were in the first instance brought, was one Judoonauth, 
the Gomashla, or agent of the Zemindar, Joykissen Mookerjea, 
This man had been tried on these charges, and on the mere evi- 
dence of the prosecutrix and her witnesses, whom he was not per- 
mitted to cross-examine, had been sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment and fine. The judge, however, had remanded the 
case to the magistrates’ court, and Judoonauth was one of the 
fellow-defendants of his master the Zemindar. In his previous 
examinations he had denied all knowledge of, and all participation 
in, the crimes imputed to hii, and had even sworn to the 
falsehood of the charges. Now could this man, the confidential 
servant of the Zemindar, be brought to reconsider his evidence— 
could he be induced to state that, after all, he had received 
instructions from the Zemindar to kidnap Muddou Dey, and to 
plunder his property ; nay, more, could he be persuaded to swear 
that the seal and the signature attached to certain papers, which 
would be placed in his hands, were the seal and the signature of 
the Zemindar, his master—what a triumph for the complainants, 
what a certain overthrow to Joykissen Mookerjea! This was 
the plan which, regardless of its stupendous wickedness, aad 
plaintiffs put into execution. 

The crime of forgery is carried on nowhere with such success 
as in Bengal. It is a profession, and those who live by it attain 
a success in their art, beside which the imitation of European 
adepts would appear clumsy frauds, In the great forgery case 
of Company’s paper, tried some years ago in Calcutta, Messrs. 
Prinsep, Darin, Dakes, and Oxborough, when the forged papers 
were shown to them, pronounced the signatures attached to be 
unmistakably their own, although it was subsequently proved 
that they had been forged by Dwarkanauth Mittre, who not only 
admitted the allegation, but proved the truth of it, by forging 
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then and there, in open court, these gentlemen’s names in their 
presence! When, then, it is designed to practise any villany of 
this nature, it is only necessary to send for a professional forger, 
and instruct him to attach the name and seal of the party, against 
whom the villany is being concocted, to papers prepared for the 
purpose. In the present instance, it was necessary, in the first 
place, to forge letters from the Zemindar Joykissen to his agent 
Judoonauth, the purport of which should be a general instruction 
to kidnap the person and plunder the property of Muddou Dey, 
and subsequently, orders as to his treatment and place of con- 
finement. 

But it was no less needful to the success of the conspiracy, 
that these forged papers should be found in the possession of the 
agent Judoonauth, better still if he could be induced to deliver 
them up voluntarily to the magistrate. To attain this end, it 
was necessary to buy over Judoonanth. This man, who had 
been for twenty years in the service of the Zemindar, had already 
denied upon oath having been at all concerned in the knidnap- 
ping and plunder; he had endeavoured to prove by an alibi that 
he was in a different part of the Zemindar’s estates when it hap- 
pened—but he was still on trial on the charge. The idea of im- 
prisonment was hateful to him; and seeing, probably from the 
pertinacity with which the attack was conducted, that the dis- 
grace of his master was a foregone conclusion, he deemed his 
own interests would be best served by acting such a part in the 
conviction of the Zemindar as would ensure to him both im- 
munity and promotion. It is probable that other arguments, of 
a more silvery nature, were brought to bear upon Judoonauth ; 
for it was. proved that, immediately before the production of the 
papers, he had been in constant intercourse with the man whom 
the Zemindar always considered to be an instigator of the con- 
spiracy. This, at least, is certain, that he consented to perjure 
himself and to betray his master. No sooner had the Ze- 
mindar, by the evidence of his witnesses, refuted every charge 
against himself, and in the certainty of approaching acquittal, had 
placed in the hands of the magistrate his written defence, than 
this latter informed him that his gomashtah Judoonauth had 
filed a number of letters, purporting to have been written by his 
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omlahs (or secretaries), and bearing a mark said to be one used 
by him in corresponding with his omlahs. Some of these letters 
were shown to the Zemindar in court, when he at once pro- 
nounced them to be clever forgeries. The imitation of the mark 
and the signature was perfect ; but the Zemindar was conscious 
that the contents of the letters were of a nature he had never 
authorized, and that they must be forgeries. The scene that 
followed we commend to the attention of all who support the 
pretensions of the exclusive civil service of India to a monopoly 
of intellect and virtue. Let us present a coup-d'eil of the scene. 
The magistrate on the bench; the long and tedious prosecution 
concluded ; the defence made; the accused expecting an acquit- 
tai; instead of an acquittal the magistrate places in his hands a 
number of documents, implicating him beyond redemption. The 
accused pronounces them forgeries, whereupon the magistrate, 
making himself a partner in the prosecution, presses him to 
admit them to be genuine, stating, at the same time, that 
should he decline to do so, it would depend upon the answers 
he might give to certain questions which he, the magistrate, 
should then proceed to put to him, whether or not he would 
cancel his bail, and commit him to jail during the holidays 
then close at hand, until the case should be proceeded with 
further on the re-opening of the courts, Can imagination 
conceive a more glaring case of partisanship, of the magistrate 
ilentifying himself with the prosecutor, saying to the accused, 
“Confess your guilt in a matter in which you have sworn your- 
self innocent, or I'll commit you to jail?” Can we wonder that 
the Zemindar should have been, for the moment, overwhelmed 
with this new charge, concocted with an ingenuity he would find 
it impossible to baffle, and by the evident animus of the magis- 
trate? He retired for a while to consult with his counsel as to 
the course to be pursued in case the magistrate should act upon 
his threat ; but they came to no other conclusion but this simple 
one—of not swerving from the truth. In the face of this the 
magistrate did not carry out his threat, but he closed the day’s 
proceedings by an extraordinary caution to the Zemindar to con- 
sider the matter well, for that an “acknowledgment of the letters 
would much simplify the proceedings.” It was also intimated 
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to the defendant, that in case of his confession the magistrate 
would deal lightly with the case; whereas, in the event of his 
wasting the time of the court in the investigation of the genuine- 
ness of the letters, he would, if convicted, be punished with all 
the rigour of the law. 

This appears to be the proper occasion on which to introduce 
the reader behind the scenes, and to explain to him the reason of 
this extraordinary behaviour on the part of the magistrate. The 
simple facts, then, are these :—The letters had been forged by one 
Baboo Pearylliolun, in concert with Jadoonauth. On their com- 
pletion they had been taken by these two individuals to the 
judge, who, be it always remembered, was the official before 
whom the case would come on appeal, It is charitable to con- 
clude that the judge, in his intense hatred to Zemindars as a 
class, at once came to the conviction that the forged documents 
were genuine; for, forgetting that, as the judge who would 
eventually try the case, it was essential he should religiously 
abstain from all interference in it whilst it yet remained in the 
magistrate’s court, he wrote to that official advising him what 
course to adopt, having made, in his own mind, the guilt of the 
accused a foregone conclusion, The magistrate, then, was only 
a lay figure ; but the hand that pulled the strings which regulated 
the movement of this puppet, belonged to a man who thus vir- 
tually combined in his own person the incompatible offices of 
principal adviser of the prosecutors, and judge on appeal. 

It would be tedious to follow verbatim the proceedings which 
intervened between the production of the forged letters and the 
conclusion of the case. Let it suffice to state that two months 
elapsed: that during that time the only attempt at proof as to 
the Zemindar’s signature was made by the production of a few 
scraps of paper, worn out and disfigured by time, bearing his 
name: that the men who brought these were either open enemies 
or discharged servants, and that all of them, prior to their exami- 
nation in court, were questioned by the magistrate in his private 
room: that, on the other hand, it was proved for the defence how 
the agent Jadoonauth, on being sentenced, as before stated, to six 
months’ imprisonment, had been necessarily removed from the 
agency, and had then made over all his papers to his successor ; 
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how Pearylliolun, the bitter enemy of the Zemindar, had been 
concerned in the production of the papers; how they had been, 
in the first instance, shown to the judge, and filed, on his recom- 
mendation, in the magistrates’ court. Never, in fact, was a 
defence more clear, more circumstantial, more cohesive on all 
points: seldom has there been a case for prosecution so utterly _ 
unsupported by proof as was this. At best, the fact of the sig- 
nature, in a country in which forgery is a science, and is carried 
to perfection, was doubtful—viewed in connection with the pre- 
ceding facts of the case, it was too evidently a conspiracy ; yet 
in the face of these facts, in direct contradiction to them, placing 
more reliance on the evidence of Judoonauth—who had proved 
himself perjured, by first swearing for, and then against, his 
master—than on all the respectable witnesses who were adduced 
for the defence, the magistrate, seven months after the charge 
had been made, and two after the production of the forged papers, 
found the Zemindar guilty, and sentenced him to four months’ 
imprisonment, with a fine of Rs. 200 in lieu of hard labour. In 
the speech with which he prefaced this sentence, the magistrate 
stated, that if the defendant had confessed himself the author of 
the letters in which kidnapping and plunder were ordered, he 
would have passed a very slight sentence upon him; but as he 
had keenly contested the proceedings, and occupied the time of 
the court for many days, and sometimes five or sia hours daily, 
the court would visit him with a much severer sentence than it 
had originally intended—a strange remark, considering that the 
defendant had only asserted his innocence when he really was 
innocent—a curious and not uncommon example of “ justices’ 
justice” as administered in Bengal. 

Thus terminated the second act of the drama. It shows us 
that in the Regulation provinces, where the law is administered 
by civilians pure and simple—men who, without previous know- 
ledge and education, blunder their way up the ladder of promo- 
tion, certain of advancement whatever may be their capacities, 
unchecked, as in the Punjab and in Oude, by a generous emula- 
tion with the military civilians; not only is justice a lottery, but 
that high character, exalted position, and vast benevolence, 
rendering their possessor a mark for the envy of others, combine 
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likewise to make him an easy prey to the machinations of con- 
spirators. It shows us that even the best-disposed men are liable 
to be driven to desperation. They cannot, as in free England, 
stand on their character, for they have the misfortune to possess 
land—to be Zemindars: they cannot trust to the evidence of 
their witnesses, because they live in a land where evidence is 
bought and sold, and where the administrators of the law have 
often not experience to judge between the false and the true, and 
who are oftener, as Pauchkowrie Khan has shown us, in the 
hands of their native subordinates. How, then, can any one be 
safe? By no means, say we, so long as the law is left to be 
administered by men untaught in its mysteries; and so long 
especially as a judge, before whom a case must come on appeal, is 
permitted to interfere, to take the part of a partisan in that case 
whilst still under the cognizance of the magistrate’s court. The 
third act of the plot at which we have now arrived, will show 
most distinctly to what gross perversion of justice the adoption 
of this practice, abhorrent to English law, must inevitably lead. 
No sooner had the decision of the magistrate been pronounced, 
than the counsel for the Zemindar intimated his wish to appeal 
to the sessions judge—the gentleman who had already taken so 
deep an interest in the case—and requested he might not be 
sent to jail till the result of applications to that functionary for 
bail should be known. This moderate application, endorsed 
though it was by the magistrate, who stated that, in his opinion, 
the case was one in which bail ought to be accepted, was refused 
by the judge. The Zemindar was in his power, and he was resolved 
to show no indulgence to him. That this was the case is evident 
from the reasons assigned for refusing the application. They 
were simply, “that no copies of deposition had been filed with 
the petition,” a frivolous and jesuitical excuse, as the judge had 
himself, in this very case, dispensed with such copies on tle 
application of the other defendants. The contrast which the 
Zemindar draws in his narrative, between the conduct of the 
judge towards himself, and that evinced with respect to the other 
defendants, shows too plainly how he and the men of his class 
despair of receiving justice at the hands of Bengal civilians 
* When these men, my servants,” he says, “had been sentenced 
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to four months’ imprisonment on a charge of being privy to 
assault and false imprisonment, Mr. Satour sent me to jail to 
undergo nearly half my punishment while engaged in esta- 
blishing my innocence; but then I was a Zemindar, which is in 
Mr. Satour’s eye quite crime enough.” 

Undoubtedly it is the prerogative of the judge to refuse to 
accept bail for an individual convicted by the magistrate; but 
that prerogative is seldom used except in cases of persons to whom 
bail might afford the opportunity of absconding, or of perpetra- 
ting further evil on society at large. Now, Joykissen Mookerjea 
was in neither of these positions As one of the wealthiest 
landed proprietors in Bengal, he would never, even if guilty, have 
absconded ; nor, arguing as a man of the world, would he, if ever 
so much so disposed to act, have perpetrated further injustice 
whilst his case was under appeal. His position in society was a 
sufficient guarantee that he would await the final sentence of the 
court. Surely, then, it was the height of injustice to commit him 
to jail before the highest authority had pronounced him guilty. 
His case was virtually undecided. He had indeed been con- 
victed by the magistrate ; but two appeals yet remained to the 
Sessions judge and to the Suddur. So long as these were undis- 
posed of, the judge could only have been actuated by a predeter- 
mination to find him guilty, in refusing him bail. It adds but 
another instance to many of the evil effects produced by unrea- 
soning prejudice, on minds which a deficient and haphazard 
education has not sufficiently impressed with a correct idea of 
the functions which, in England at least, always belong to the 
dispenser of justice and to the administrator of law. 

To the Zemindar himself, the fact of his bail being refused, 
was a sufficient indication that the sentence of the magistrate 
would be confirmed by the judge. He therefore made one last 
effort to secure for himself an impartial hearing. In pursuance 
of this plan, he, through his counsel, preferred a request to the 
judge, that he would make over the case to his colleague, urging 
as a reason, that he had already, on remanding the case to the 
magistrate, expressed a strong conviction of the guilt of the 
accused, and had held communications with the accusers, from 
which he might, unknown to himself, have received impressions 
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on the case. This application, though worded in the most 
respectful language, was absolutely rejected. The judge had 
hooked his fish, and he was not going to permit to any one else 
the pleasure of playing and landing him. That the reasons 
assigned for the application touched him to the quick : that he 
was galled by their very truth, is evident from the captious 
wording of his reply. This curious document runs thus :—“ This 
is an application by the petitioner to transfer his appeal to the 
additional Sessions judge. This application conveys a high impu- 
tation upon the character of the presiding officer of this court ; 
an indignity not to be submitted to by any European judge and 
gentleman. The application is peremptorily rejected as a very 
gross contempt of court.” 

When we hear ladies parading their virtue, and gentlemen 
their honour, we are never at a loss as to the character of the 
speakers, There was nothing in the application of the Zemindar 
to wound the susceptibilities of an impartial and unprejudiced 
mind. It was because the judge was conscious that he had 
unauthorizedly interfered in this case: that he had continually 
advised the magistrate how to deal with it: and that his mind 
was made up before the case came officially before him, that his 
easy virtue became indignant. It was but a mock indignation. 
Had he been really jealous of his character as a “ European judge 
and gentleman,” he would have hesitated to connive at practices 
opposed to the first principles of European law. Can we suppose 
any man jealous of his character as a European judge and gentle- 
man, acting as this gentleman acted ; hounding on the magistrate 
to the prosecution in the first instance, taking counsel with the 
known enemies of the defendant, and not only advising them 
but the magistrate also, aware all this time that the case must 
come before him judicially on appeal? Ill would it be for 
England if the character of her judges and gentlemen stood upon 
so baseless a foundation as this. 

It is almost needless to state the result of the appeal to this im- 
maculate European judge and gentleman. It was made on the 
9th December, 1858 : on the same afternoon, the Zemindar—a 
native gentleman of good family, irreproachable moral character, 
and possessing as much influence throughout his district as the 
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largest landed proprietors in England wield in their respective 
counties, was committed to jail. On the 11th the appeal was 
heard, and on the 13th it was rejected. One other resource, and 
one only, remained to him. The Suddur, or chief court of ap- 
peal, was open to him. This court is presided over by civilians, but 
it must be admitted that they are the cream of the exclusive ser- 
vice. They are men, generally speaking, who have been selected 
from their class for the judicial character of their minds; and it 
cannot be denied that some of them, for legal acquirements and 
sense of judicial dignity, are not to besurpassed. It is only neces- 
sary to mention the names of Messrs. Scouce and Samuells to 
prove our assertion. A native with a good cause feels safe when 
his appeal is listened to by either of the gentlemen we have 
named ; for he knows, at all events, that he may calculate upon 
that impartiality which is the glorious characteristic of her 
Majesty’s courts of law. 

To this court the Zemindar appealed. The case was entered 
into, the proceedings of the lower courts examined, and, after a 
patient investigation, Mr. Scouce, the presiding judge, upset the 
conviction, acquitting the Zemindar on every point. This de- 
cision was arrived at, not through any legal flaw, but on the 
merits of the case. 

At length, then, justice was triumphant. But after what delays, 
what difficulties, what expense, what suffering! To rid himself 
of an unjust charge, Joykissen Mookerjea was compelled to sus- 
pend all attention to his ordinary pursuits for seven months, to 
suffer the long wearying anxiety of listening to false charges, many 
of which, the forgery case for instance, could only be rebutted 
by a simple denial ; he had to spend thousands of pounds, it being 
necessary for him to employ throughout European counsel : he 
suffered an imprisonment of forty-three days’ duration: and all 
to obtain simple justice—to prevent a longer incarceration, and 
a disgrace even more terrible, Can we wonder that the natives 
dread our courts, if justice in them is attainable only through 
such means as these? Can we be surprised that our large native 
landed proprietors, men like Abdoof Kureeu and Koowur Singh, 
have been found ready to embark in rebellion when they knew 
that their characters and their property, even their lives, were 
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at the mercy of a thick-headed magistrate or prejudiced judge ? 
that a few perjured sentences might ruin them for ever? But for 
the happy fortune of this case of Joykissen’s coming on the second 
appeal before a judge, with one exception, able beyond his fellows, 
his character would have been blasted for ever—he would have 
been a disgraced man, his influence would have been annihilated, 
his power to do good universally lessened. Who could have 
blamed him had he thenceforth retrenched his munificent ex- 
penditure, withdrawn his supports to the goot schools, feeling 
that imprisonment and disgrace were but a poor return for so noble 
an outlay! We are sufficiently acquainted with the Zemindar 
to know, that he is far too large-hearted a man to have acted thus 
whatever the provocation ; but many of our own countrymen would 
undoubtedly have done so, and who would have blamed them ? 
How, too, can the natives be expected to bear any attachment 
to our rule, when they see different justice dealt out to Europeans, 
guilty precisely of the same offences of which they have only been 
accused? A very glaring instance of this diversity appeared 
shortly after the case, the details of which we have just given, had 
been finally disposed of. It happened that complaints had been 
made to Mr. Bambridge, the assistant magistrate of the Jepore 
district, that certain ryots had been seized and confined on his 
estate by a Mr. M‘Arthur, an indigo-planter. These two gentle- 
men being on friendly terms, the question as to the truth of this 
complaint was put by the magistrate to Mr. M‘Arthur himself. 
This gentleman denied all knowledge of the matter. But a day 
or two subsequently, as Mr. Bambridge, who had been invited to 
dine with his friend, was riding in the direction of Mr. M‘Arthur’s 
house, a boy came up and offered to show him the place where 
one at least of the détenus was confined. Mr. Bambridge followed 
the boy to one of the godowns or storehouses of Mr. M‘Arthur’s 
factory, the door of which was locked. He called out, however, 
in a loud tone, and inquired whether any one was inside. The 
reply was, that “Bolai” and others were confined there. The 
door being locked, Mr. M‘Arthur was sent for and requested to 
produce the key. He did so; it was applied; the door was 
opened, and Bolai and three others made their appearance, all 
complaining of detention unlawfully long. Now, here was 
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a case of precisely the same nature as that urged against the 
Zemindar Joykissen : in this respect only did it differ, that 
the Zemindar was convicted on evidence which searching exami- 
nation would have proved to be false, whereas Mr. M‘Arthur 
was, as it were, taken in the act. Yet, mark the difference of the 
sentence. The native, convicted on conflicting evidence, is sen- 
tenced by the magistrate to four months’ imprisonment, and to a 
fine of Rs. 200; he is refused bail by the Sessions’ judge when 
appealing against the magistrate’s decision ; and it is at the cost 
of some hundreds of pounds sterling, of forty-three days’ impri- 
sonment, and eight months of the most harassing anxiety, that he 
is at length enabled to prove his innocence. On the other side, 
we see the Englishman denying all knowledge of the case, yet, 
taken in the act, sentenced to a paltry fine of three hundred 
rupees. The actual result of the working of Mofussil courts and 
uneducated magistrates, then, is this—that an Englishman is 
fined thirty pounds because he is guilty, a native somewhere 
about three thousand because he is innocent ! 

We have been particular in entering into the details of the 
case in which Joykissen Mookerjea was concerned, not only 
because it is one which has created the greatest excitement 
throughout Bengal, but because also it is in itself complete, ex- 
hibiting, in its several phases, the workings of Indian Mofussil 
courts. Being firmly convinced that the time has now arrived, 
when, if ever, the reform of those courts must be effected—believ- 
ing that the present state of the country is singularly favourable 
for the re-settlement of the question, with the certain persuasion ~ 
that it would have the most soothing effect upon the native mind— 
we would fain hope that an examination into the case, the leading 
features of which we have set before our readers, would indicate 
the direction which many of those reforms might take, Joykissen 
himself, although smarting under the administration of the law 
as it is, yet, with a discriminating moderation which does him 
honour, selects from his own case three points in which he thinks 
reform is especially desirable. He would first suggest “the plac- 
ing of the executive police under a different covenanted officer 
from the one who sits to dispose judicially of the cases which 
that police may be instrumental in bringing forward.” He then 
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illustrates the working of the opposite (that is, the present) system 
from his own case. “In my case,” he says, “the ryot supposed 
to have been aggrieved was not my prosecutor. Neither he nor 
his wife, Kenee Dassee, named me individually as a defendant, nor 
gave any evidence which indirectly affected me. It was by the 
magistrate, at the suggestion of the judge, that I was placed on 
my trial; and the unseemly spectacle was for months presented 
to the inhabitants of Hoogly, of a prosecutor, with the whole 
executive police at his back, ransacking by their means every 
corner of the zillah for evidence against a private individual ; 
hauling to court, an custody by the same means, witnesses not 
served with any regular process ; examining those witnesses in his 
private room, and marshalling their evidence against the accused 
with all the zeal and industry (for which he has himself claimed 
credit) of an attorney retained for the prosecution ; and then sitting 
as judge and jury to decide upon the evidence so produced. Wholly 
apart from any imputation of a wish to do injustice, it may well 
be doubted whether, under such circumstances, the judge can 
bring an unbiassed mind to the decision of the case.” Few, we 
think, will venture to dispute the force of this reasoning. The 
Indian magistrate is, in virtue of his office, a veritable despot. 
He exercises an authority uncontrolled, and, for the time, uncon- 
trollable. The natives of a certain class fall down before him. 
To secure his favour, or to anticipate what they believe to be his 
‘wishes, they would scruple at nothing. The magistrate has but 
to say of the Zemindar—as Henry the Second said of Thomas 
& Becket—“ Who will rid me of this man?” and shoals of false 
witnesses leap into existence. The conjunction of judicial powers 
with the administration of the police in one individual, is, there- 
fore, a very serious matter. A magistrate thus vested, had need 
to use the greatest care and discrimination, to be especially re- 
served in his demeanour, to talk lightly of no man. A knowledge 
of character, an acquaintance with the habits and modes of 
thought of the Asiatics, are essentially requisite ; and with these 
a freedom from prejudice, and power of control, not often to be 
found in young men suddenly placed in high positions. The fact 
is, an individual so gifted is seldom to be found any where, much 
less in India. If, then, an official is not to be met with capable 
of performing both duties, but one should be entrusted to him. 
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The superintendent of police must never be at the same time the 
magistrate of the district. It isa power too great to be entrusted 
to one individual, and he, in all probability, young and inex- 
perienced. It places him in the position of prosecutor and judge. 
In his ardent search for the criminal, little events, bits of circum- 
stantial evidence, and perhaps also the tittle-tattle of his subor- 
dinates, enlist his sympathies against one particular individual. 
Against him he accumulates all the evidence in his power, and 
then, with a mind prejudged, sits down to try him. Can such a 
trial be impartial? We pronounce it impossible; we know it to 
be so. There is this, too, to be added against such a system, that 
it makes the native police the arbiters of the fortunes, and even 
of the lives, of individuals. Pauchkowrie Khan has shown us 
only too clearly how these things are managed. We are able, 
therefore, not only to endorse the opinion of Joykissen on the 
subject of this reform, but we deliberately state our conviction, 
that, until it is carried into effect, the administration of justice 
in Bengal must remain as it now is—a mockery and a delusion. 

The second point of reform to which the Zemindar draws 
attention, is this :—‘“ The passing a strict inhibition against a Ses- 
sions judge in any way interfering with the conduct, before a 
lower tribunal, of a case which is afterwards to come before him 
in appeal.” The necessity of a rule of this nature appears to us 
too obvious to need much argument. We believe, indeed, that 
to Englishmen, the practice which now obtains in India, in this 
particular matter, must appear absolutely monstrous. Imagine 
an English judge advising, urging, and directing a magistrate in 
the management, and as to the disposal of a case, which is to 
come before himself on appeal! Imagine him closeted with ap- 
provers and witnesses, encouraging them to give certain evidence, 
which must afterwards be heard before him in his judicial capa- 
city! Such things would never be tolerated in England; yet, 
that they represent the normal condition of Mofussil justice in 
India, the case of Joykissen sufficiently evidences. A system 
like this, which permits offices of magisterial-adviser, witness- 
prompter, virtual-prosecutor, and judge-in-appeal, to be united in 
one man, must be fatal to the administration of justice. 

The third reform which the Zemindar proposes is equally, with 
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the others, a deduction from his own case. He suggests “the 
passing a general rule, to be deviated from only in the most ex- 
ceptional cases; that the accused shall be admitted to bail in cases 
of misdemeanour, pending his appeal to the higher tribunal.” 
“This,” he adds, “would be in analogy to the practice esta- 
blished under the statutes 8 and 9 Vict., c. 68, and 16 and 17 
Vict., c. 32, for ‘staying execution of judgment for misdemea- 
nour upon giving bail in error.’ ” 

The necessity of such an order as is here suggested, appears to 
us to be a consequence of the present anomalous system, adverted 
to in the preceding page. A judge in appeal, who has taken the 
deepest interest in a case when under the cognizance of the 
magistrate who has advised on it, and fully made up his mind as 
to the guilt of the accused, will always, in spite of himself, treat 
the defendant as if he had been proved guilty. The injudicial 
interference has created a bias in his mind which nothmg can 
shake off ; and, though the accused be ever so respectable, his 
guilt ever so doubtful, and the offence ever so bailable, he wili, 
having pronounced him guilty in his mind, treat him as a crimi- 
nal, In the instance of Joykissen, we see a man of the highest 
character and position, whose guilt or innocence was still pending 
before the court, thrown into prison, solely because the Sessions’ 
judge had, in the magistrates’ court, acted the réle of virtual 
prosecutor against him. Although innocent, and acquitted by 
the highest legal tribunal in the country, he actually suffered 
nearly half the imprisonment that had been awarded him as 
guilty. It is surely time that this system of punishing men by 
anticipation, should be taken from those in whose hands it has 
proved too great a temptation. 

The three propositions which we have just considered, are all 
that Joykissen Mookerjea deduces from his case; but there is 
another which, we think, he might have adopted. But, as he 
has not, we must do so for him. It has hitherto been the system 
to give the Indian civil servants a practical training in criminal 
and revenue matters, by investing them, when ignorant and 
unfledged, with judicial powers. Even their knowledge of 
the language is a mere book-knowledge, which must be im- 
proved and perfected by constant communication with the 
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native subordinates, A young man, with but twelve months’ 
experience of India, placed suddenly on the magisterial bench 
without knowledge of law, or of the habits of the natives, 
necessarily finds himself in a very awkward position. He 
listens to a case, and endeavours first to understand it, then 
to decide it on its merits. But he is surrounded by native 
omlahs, or secretaries, and these, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
very soon manage matters their own way. They have the 
regulations at their finger-ends ; young Draco is not acquainted 
with one of them. When, then, he pronounces his judgment, he is 
whispered that that cannot be, that it is contrary to Regulation V. 
of 1832, or of some such number and date. The result is, that 
finding himself powerless, he slides gradually into the hands of 
his “ entowrage,” who make nice pickings out of the suitors. We 
recollect a youthful magistrate of Howrah, who, after passing with 
the utmost difficulty the ordinary examination in the native 
languages, found himself invested with the grave dignity of 
assistant magistrate of that district. He soon found, after taking 
his seat, that the language he had acquired by book-reading was 
not sufficient to enable him to understand ten words that were 
spoken to him, and he was perplexed in proportion. At length 
he hit upon a plan. One of his secretaries could speak English. 
He gave this man ten rupees a month to make an English 
abstract of all the evidence that was brought before him. From 
this abstract he drew his conclusions, and on them he decided. 
The fortunes of individuals were thus made over to the tender 
mercies of the secretary, who recorded what he pleased. This 
latter, of course, did not neglect so favourable an opportunity of 
enriching himself, and it was believed at the time that £50 or 
£60 per mensem went into his pocket. This grave scandal 
continued until the same Zemindar, whose case we have detailed 
in this article, brought it unofficially to the notice of the authorities, 
by whom it was suppressed. We have alluded to this anecdote, 
which is well authenticated, to show that the justice which is 
obtainable from very young civilians is often justice merely in 
name. Incapable certainly of corruption themselves, they are yet 
the cause of it in others. It is well known amongst natives, that 
so long as his novitiate lasts, the favourite omlah of the young 
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magistrate makes from two to five hundred rupees a month. 
When it is considered that, before these youthful magistrates, 
those petty cases which involve the happiness aud welfare of the 
poorer class of the natives are heard, their dissatisfaction with the 
condition of our Mofussil courts can no longer be wondered at. 
If we are told, in reply to these remarks, that, as long as the 
present system of supplying the gaps in the civil service exists, so 
long must there be youthful magistrates, we unhesitatingly admit 
the necessity. But we see no reason why these young officials 
should not, before entering upon their judicial career, be made as 
competent as possible. We think, in the first place, that their 
knowledge of the language should be submitted to a more practical 
and decided test than is directed at present; and in the second 
place, that, before they are allowed to take a seat on the bench, 
they should be subjected to an examination in legal knowledge. 
If it be argued, as it often is argued, that examinations are no 
test of real capacity, we reply that they form, at all events, the 
best test we have of ascertaining the knowledge of an individual 
on any given subject. A man who has even crammed himself to 
gain a smattering of law, will understand the “ regulations” better 
than one who knows of them only by report. But we would 
subject them to a still further test. For at least a year after the 
successful examination, they should act as clerks to some senior 
magistrate; they should be required to record evidence, and go 
through the routine work of the court under the supervision of 
their official superior. This would give them a greater experience 
of detail, and a more practical knowledge of the language and of 
the people, than any other method we have heard suggested. It 
would be irksome to them at the time, doubtless; but the 
knowledge once acquired, the delight of being able to act inde- 
pendently, free of the suggestions of interested subordinates, 
would be a more than ample compensation. 

We have now enumerated the four reforms most essentially 
required in the Mofussil courts. They are—1. The separation 
of the administration of the police from magisterial duties in one 
officer ; 2. A strict prohibition to a Sessions’ judge to interfere 
before a lower tribunal with the conduct of a case which is after- 
wards to come before him in appeal; 3. The admission of accused 
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to bail in cases of misdemeanour pending appeal; and, 4. The 
better training of young civilians. Suggested as they are by our 
experience of the present system, we think that, in the moderation 
of their character, they will stand a comparison with any demands 
that have been made on the Indian government. We confess 
we have a profound faith in the beneficial results that would arise 
from adopting them. Those results would not probably.be bril-’ 
liant or showy—they might even for some few years to come be 
passed over unheeded ;—but we believe not the less that they 
would be sound, solid, and profound. We believe that, in the 
murmured thanks of a grateful population, in the support of a 
native aristocracy now almost estranged, in a disposition on all 
sides to respond to the wishes of a paternal government, the 
Indian administration would reap the highest reward possible for 
statesmen. The reforms asked for are small in themselves, but 
they will be magnificent in their results. They will serve to 
bridge over that space between European and Native which the 
late mutiny has so much enlarged ; they will go forth, a consoling 
testimony to the toiling millions of India, that their cry has come 
before the majesty of England, and that henceforth the law shall 
be to them not a spear, but a shield. 

It is absolutely essential, it must be added, that these reforms 
be inaugurated in England. The legislators of India are men 
who, with the best intentions, have been too long nurtured in the 
belief of the excellence of all things appertaining to the civil 
service, to change their convictions now. They will not admit 
that those peculiarities which we have termed defects, are defects, 
Not long ago, a civilian, one of the ablest in the service, discours- 
ing on the administration of justice in England, expressed his 
conviction that a right decision could but seldom be arrived at 
because the judge was not permitted to consult with, and advise, 
the magistrate in the first stage of the case. This is one of the 
points on which those most interested in the administration of 
justice in India most earnestly desire reformation. But that an 
opinion, in favour of a retention of the obnoxious system, is held 
by one of the most liberal members of the civil service, is a proof 
that such reform will never be conceded in India. It is to Eng- 
land that every eye is turned—to England that every hope is 
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directed. Every year are the existing evils increasing. We 
would fain hope that they will be remedied whilst yet the in- 
auguration of a new reign has filled all hearts with hope; and 
whilst the natives of Hindostan, in the imagery of Oriental fancy, 
trace in the name of Victoria a guarantee for a cessation of 
oppression, and for the establishment of equal rights and of 
equa) laws, 
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